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TO 

THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND*. 


My Lord, [1712-13.J 

Vn RY many favours and civilities (received 
from you in a private capacity) which 1 have no 
other way to acknowledge, will, I hope, excufe 
this prefumption ; but the juftice I, as a Spec- 
tator, owe your chara6ler, places me above the 
want of an excufe. Candour and opennefs of 
heart, which (hine in all your w ords and afilions, 
exa6t the higheft efteem from all who have the 
honour to know you ; and a winning condelcen- 
iion to all fubordinate to you, made buhnel's a 
pleafure to thole who executed it under you, 
at the fame time that it heightened her ma- 
Jefty^s favour to all thofe who liad the hapi)inel’3 
of having it conveyed through your hamls. A 
fecretary of Hate, in the interell of mankind, 

® diaries Spencer earl of Siindcilaiid^ who fucceeded to 
tliat title^ Sept. 21, oii the deal! i of Ins father I tobeit. 

He was made fecretary of ftate, Dec. .5, l ; and difmllfed 
June 14, 1710. Sept. 1, 1715, he had a penfion of 12001. 
pej' annum on him. April 1(3, 1717jt was again ap* 

jpointsed fecretary of hate ; March 1 6, 17 17-1 lord prefideiit 
of the council ; Feb, 6, I7 IB-I.9, groom of the iloic ; and 
died April 19, 1722. He married lady Anne Chiirchiil, fe- 
cond daughter of John duke of Marlborough ; to whole titles 
her eldell furviving fon, Charles, fucceeded in 17J3. 

VoL. VI. B 
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joined with that of his fellovv-fiibje^ls, act. 
piiihed w ith a great facilitj and elegance iiMhli 
the modern as well as ancient languages, was a 
liepuy and proper niernber of a miniftry, by 
whole fer vices your fovereign is in fo high and 
flouriflung a condition, as makes all other princes 
and potentates powerful or inconfiderable in 
Europe, as they are friends or enemies to Great 
]3ritain. The importance of thofe great events 
which happened during that adminiftration in 
wdiieh yonr lordiliip bore fo important a charge, 
will be acknowledged as long as time fliall en- 
dure. I {ball not therefore attempt to rehearfo 
thole ilhillrious pallages ; but give this applica- 
tion a more private and particular turn, in de- 
firing your lordihip would continue your favour 
and patronage to me, as you are a gentleman of 
the moll polite literature, and perfeEtly accom- 
plithed in the knowledge of books’’ and men, 
which makes it necefliiry to befeech your indul- 
gence to the following leaves, and the author of 
them ; who is, with the grcatell truth and relpef'b 

My Lord, 

Your I.ordfl lip’s 

obliged, obedient, 
and humble fervant. 

The Spectator. 

^ His lordllsip was the founder of the fplendid attdtrul/ 
>uluabie librarjr at Aithurp. 
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THE 

SPECTATOR. 


N" 395 . Tueldayj June 3, 1712. 


Quod nunc ratio impetus antefuit, Ovid. 

’Tis reufoii now, *t\vas appetite before. 

‘ Bfavauf, of the ides of Mai'cli,’ faid the 
Roman augur to Julius Ctefar: ‘ Beware of 
the month of May,’ lays the Ih’itilh Spectator 
to his fair country-women. 'I'he caution of the 
firft was unhappily neglected, and Ctefar’s con- 
fidence coft him his life. I, am apt to tiatter 
myfelf that my pretty readers had much more, 
regard to the advice I gave them lince 1 ha^'e 
yet received very few accounts of any notori- 
ous trips made in the lalt month. 

But though 1 hope for the heft, 1 fhall not 
pronounce too politively on this point, till I have 
leen forty weeks well over, at which period of 
time, as my good friend Sir Roger has often 
told me, he has more buliiiel’s us a jniticeof 
peace, among the dillblute young people in the 
country, than at any other leafon of the year. 

Neither mull I forget a letter which I re- 
ceived near a fortnight lince from a lady, who. 


* See SpeS. N° 363. 
B 52 
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THE SPECTATOR. 

it feems, could hold out no longer, telUng<pie 
Ihe looked upon the month as then out, for thht 
ftie had all along reckoned by the new ftile. 

On the other hand, I have great reafon to 
believe, from I’evcral angry letters which have 
been font to me by dinipj)ointed lovers, that my 
advice has been of \ery hgnal fervice to the 
fair fex, who, according to the old proverb, 
were ‘ forewarned, forearmed.’ 

One of thefe gentlemen tells me, that he 
would have given me an hundred pounds, rather 
than 1 fliould have publifoed that paper; for 
that his milirefs, who had promifed to explain 
herielf to him about the beginning of May, 
upon reading that difeourib told him, that foe 
would ffive him her anl’wer in June. 

Thyrlis acquaints me, that when he delired 
Sylvia to take a walk in the lields, ihe told him, 
the Spectator had forbidden her. 

Another of my correlpondents, who writes 
himlelf Mat Meager, complains that whereas 
he Gonftantly ufed to breakl'afl with his mittrels 
upon chocolate, going to wait upon her the firft 
of May he foujid his ufual . treat very much 
changed ibr the worfe, and has been forced to 
feed ever lince upon green tea. 

As I begun this critical feafon with a caveat 
to the ladies, 1 fliall conclmle it with a con- 
gratulation, and do moll heartily wifo them 
joy of their happy deliverance. 

T'hey may now reflect with pleafure on the 
dangers they have efcaped, and look hack with 
as much fai isfaction on the perils that threatened 
then), as their great grandmothers did formerly 
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on the burning plough-fliares, after having 
palled through the ordeal trial. Tlie inftiga- 
tions of the fpring are now abated. The night- 
ingale gives over her * love-labour’d long/ as 
Milton phrafes itj the bloRbms are fallen, and 
the beds of flowers fwept away by the fcythe of 
the mower. 

I ftiall now allow my fair readers to return to 
their romances and chocolate, provided they 
make ufe of them with moderation, till about 
the middle of the month, when the fun lhall 
have made feme progrefs in the Crab. Nothing 
is more dangerous than too much conlidence 
and fecurity. 'riie Trojans, who flood upon 
their guard all the while the C recians lay before 
their city, when they fancied the liege was raifed, 
and the danger palt, were the very next night 
burnt in their beds. 1 mull alfo obferve, that 
as in fome climates there is perpetual fpring, lb 
in fome female conflitutions there is a perpetual 
May. Thole are a kind of valetudinarians in 
chaltity, whom 1 would continue in a conftant 
diet. 1 cannot think thefe wholly out of danger, 
till they have looked upon the other fex at leafl: 
five years through a pair of fpeftacles. Will 
Honey combe has often afl'ured me, that it is 
much ealier to Ileal one of this fpecies, when 
Ihe is palled her grand clima6leric, than to 
carry off an icy girl on this lide live and twenty ; 
and that a rake of his acquaintance, who had in 
vain endeavoured to gain the affeclions of a 
young lady of fifteen, had at laft niade his for- 
tune by running away with her grandmother. 

Jdut as 1 do not delign this Ipeculation for the 

13 3 
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evergreens of the fex, 1 ftiall again apply my- 
felf to thofe who woultl willingly lilten to the 
di^lates of realbn and virtue, and can now hear 
me in cold blood. If there are any who have 
forfeited their innocence, they inuft now con- 
lider theml’elves under that melancholy view- in 
■which Cbainont regards his lifter, in thofe 
beautiful lines : 

< Long tlie flouridi’d, 

Grew fwect to I'entc, and lovely to the eye : 

’Till at the laft a cruel f[)oiler came, 

Crept tliis fair role, and rifled all its fwectnels. 
Then calt it like a loathfornc weed awav.’ 

On the contrary, flic wlio has obierved the 
timely cautions I gave her, and lived up to the 
rules of modelty, will now Hourilh like ‘ a role 
in June,’ with all her virgin blulhes and fweet- 
nefs about her. I mult, however, delire thefe 
lait to eonlider, how lhameful it would be for a 
general, who has made a fuccefsful campaign, 
to be furprifed in his winter Cj[uarters. It w'ould 
be v\o lei's tl\l\\ouovirab\e for a lady to lofe, in 
any other month of the year, wliat Ihe has 
been at the pains to preferve in May. 

Thei'e is no charm in the female fex, that can 
I'upply the place of virtue. Witliout innocence, 
beauty is unlovely, and quality contemptible } 
good-breeding degenerates into w antonnels, and 
wit into impudence. It is obferved, that all the 
virtues are reprtd’ented by both painters and 
ftatuaries under female ihapes; but if any of 
them lias a more particular title to tliat lex, it 
is modelty. I fliall leave it to the di’vines to 
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guard them againft the oppofite vice, as they 
may be overpowered by temi)tations. It is 
fufficient for me to have* warned them aguinil 
it, as they may be led alt ray by intiint:t. 

I delire this paper may be read with more 
than ordinary attention, at all tea-tables witliin 
the cities of London and Wedminlter. X 


39b. Wednefday, June 4, 1712. 


Barbara, Celarent, Doi ii, Ferio, Bara/ipton ®. 

Ha VI NO a great deal of bulinefs upon my 
hands at prelent, I lhall beg the reader’s leave 
to prefont him with a letter that 1 received 
about half a year ago trom a gentleman at Cam- 
bridge, who ftyles himfelf Peter de Quir. I 
have kept it by me Ibme montlis ; and, though 
I did not knovv at iirft what to make of it, upon 
my reading it over very frequently 1 have at 
laft dilcovered feveral conceits in it : 1 would 
not therefore have my reader difeouraged if hd 
does not take them at the tlrll perulul. 


TO THE SPECTATOR. 

Trorn Si. John College, Cainbridge, Feb. 3, 1712. 


< Sir, 

‘ Th e monopoly of puns in this uni- 
verfity has been an immemorial privilege of the 

•' Hy Mr. K-ifiace Biulgell. See Sj)e^t. N° 533, 

* A t'ai'buroiiij vcrl'c, invented by the logicians. 

B 4. 
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THE SPECTATOR. ^^ 396 . 

Johnians ^ ; and we can’t help relenting the late 
invalion of our ancient right as to that parti- 
cular, by a little pretender to clenching in a 
neighbouring college, who in application to you 
by way of letter, a while ago, Ityled hinilelf 
Philobrune^. Dear Sir, as you are by cha- 
rafter a profelt well-willier to fpeculation, you 
will excule a remark which this gentleman’s paf- 
iion for the brunette has fuggelled to a brother 
theorift : it is an offer towards a mechanical ac- 
count of his lapfe to punning, for he belongs to 
a let of mortals who value themfelves upon an 
uncommon mallery in the more humane and 
polite parts of letters. 

‘ A conqueff by one of this fpecies of females 
gives a very odd turn to the intellectuals of the 
captivated perlbn, and very dilFerent from that 
way of thinking which a triumph from the eyes 
of another, more emphatically of tlie fair lex, 
does generally occalion. It fills the imagination 
w'ith anaffemblage of fuch ideas and pictures as 
are hardly any thing but ffiado, Inch as night, the 
devil, &c. T’hefe portraitures very near over- 
power the light of the underllanding, almoR be- 
night tlie faculties, and give that melancholy 
tinCture to the moll; languine complexion, which 
this gentleman calls an inclination to be in a 
brown-ftudy, and is ufually attended with worfe 
confequences, in cafe of a repulfe. During this 
twilight of intellects, the patient is extremely 
apt, as love is the molt witty paflion in nature, 

* The Itiuif nts of St. John’s college. 

s See asf), let. 2. 
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to offer at fome pert failles now and then, by 
way of flourilh, upon the amiable enchantrels, 
and unfortunately Itumbles upon that mongrel 
mifcreated (to fpeak in Miltonic) kintl of wit, 
vulgarly termed the pun. It would not be much 
amils to confult ]3r. T VV" ^ (who is cer- 

tainly a very able projector, and whofe iyfteni 
of divinity and fpiritual mechanics obtains very 
much among the better part of our undergra- 
duates) whether a general inter-marriage, en- 
joined by parliament, between this tifterliood of 
the olive-beauties, and the fraternity of the peo- 
ple called ([uakers, would not be a very fervice- 
able expedient, and abate tliat overflow of light 
which Ihines within them fo powerfully, that it 
dazzles their eyes, and dances them into a thou- 
fand vagaries of error and enthufiadn. Thele 
refle6lions may impart fome light towards a dif- 
covery of the origin of punning among us, and 
the foundation of its prevailing fo long in this 
famous body. It is notorious, from the inftance 
under conllderation, that it mull be owing chiefly 
to the life of brown jugs, muddy belch, and the 
fumes of a certain memorable place of rendez- 
vous with us at meals, known by the name of 
Staincoat Hole : for the atmofphere of the 
kitchen, like the tail of a comet, predominates 
leafl about the fire, but relides behind and fills 
the fragrant receptacle above mentioned, lie- 


^ Perhaps Mr. Thomas Woolllon, \\liom orator Henley 
liere llyles doctor. See Biog. I>iit. vol. vi. part art. 
Woolftoii. — This note, however, is given witli great doubt, 
as WooUlon had at this period pubiifliod nothing that was ob- 
noxious* 
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T H E SPEC T A TO R. N* 596 . 

R(k:5, it is fartiier ohfervable, that the delicate 
fpints among us, wlio declare agaiidi; nan- 
ieous proceedings, ' tip tea, and put up for critic 
and amour, profefs likewife an equal abhor- 
rence for puriiimg;, the ancient innocent diver- 
fion of this fociety. After ail, Sir, though it 
may appear I’oitiething altliird, that 1 i’eem to 
approach you with the air of an advocate for 
punning, (you who have jultided your cenlbres 
of the pra6tico in a i’et diliertation upon tliat 
fubje6t‘) yet I am confident you will think it 
abundantly atoned for by oblcrving, that this 
bumbler exercife may be as inftrumental in 
diverting us from any innovating fcheraes and 
hypothefes in wit, as dwelling u])on honelt or- 
thodox logic ^voTild be in ieeuring us from herefy 

in religion. Had M r. W n's ^ refearches 

beeii eont!n( d within tin; bounds of llamus or 
Cracketithovp, that learned newlinonger might 
have actpfiel'ced in what the holy oracles pro- 
nounced upon the deluge, like other Chriflians ; 
and had the furprifing Mr. L ' been yon- 

i SeeSpea. N°6l. 

^ Mr. Wliiflon. See 13iog. Brit. vol. vi. part 2, art. 
Whiltoii [William]. 

* No poribn occurs in the Biographia Dramatica, or in tlie 
liil of Cambridge graduates, to whom thofe letters feem to 
apply, except John 1-acy, who altered one of Shakefpcars 
plays, was the author of foine dramas, and a player, who 
pleafed Charles II. in three charabters fo much, that he had 
liis picture painted in them. See Biogr. Dram. art. Lucy 
[John]. But he had been dead more than 30 years before th« 
date of this paper, in Se})t. 1681. 

Adv. This day is pubhihed The Steeleids, or The Trial of 
Wits, a poem hi tlirec cantos# By John Lacy. 
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N’SOr. THE SPECTATOR. 

tent with the employment of refining upon 
Shakefpeare’s points and quibbles (for which 
he muft be allowed to have a I'uperlative genius), 
and now and then penning a catch or a ditty, 
inftead of inditing odes and fbnnets, the gentle- 
men of the boil gout in the pit w'ould never have 
been put to all that grimace in damning the 
frippery of date, the poverty and languor of 
thought, the unnatural wit, and inartificial 
ttru6laFe of his dramas. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

P JETER DE Quili*".* 


N° 397. Thurfday, June 3, 1712. 


Dolor ipfe difertani 

Fecerat — Ovin. McUun. xiii. (225* 

Her grief infpir’d her then with eloquence. 

As the Stoic philofophers difeard all paffions 
in general, they will not allow a wife man fo 
much as to pity the afflictions of another. ‘ If 

Quo propius Jiefy tc capiat magis. 

'^J'hen will 1 fay, fwell’d with poetic rage, 

'^I'hat I, John Hacy, have refornVd the age. 

Printed and fold by John Morpliew, Pr. Is. — Poll-Bo}-, 
Aug. 1714. 

SpeSt. N"" 3Q(), has no figiiatiire in the original publica- 
tion in folio, nor in the firft editions of 1712 in Bvo. and in 
l(2ino. I t was the conniiunication of oratoi Henley, who was 
the author of this filly letter, and another fignt d Tom 'I Veer ; 
and who was a peiibn of a character as odious as that of a 
buffoon fo contemptible could be. 
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thou feeil thy friend in trouble/ fay.s Epi<Sletus, 
* thou mayell put on a look of forrovi^, and con- 
dole with him, but take care that thy forrow 
be not real/ T'he more rigid of this fo^t would 
not comply fo far as to Ihew even fuch an out- 
ward appearance of grief ; but when one told 
them of any calamity that had befallen even 
the neareli of their acquaintance, would im- 
mediately reply, ‘ What is that to me ?’ If you 
aggravated the circuniitance of the affliction, 
and (hewed how one misfortune was followed 
by another, the anfwer was (till, ‘ All this may 
be true, and what is it to me ?’ 

Tor my own part, I am of opinion, com- 
panion does not only refine and civilize human 
nature, but has fomething in it more pleating 
and agreeable than what can be met with in 
fuch an indolent happinefs, fuch an indifference 
to mankind as that in which the Stoics placed 
their wifdom- As love is the moft delightful 
paflion, pity is nothing clfc but love foftened 
by a degree of forrow. In Ibort, it is a kind 
of pleating anguilli, as well as generous tym- 
patiiy, that knits mankind together, and blends 
them iq the fame common lot. 

Thofe who have laid down rules for rhetoric 
or poetry, advife the writer to work himfelf up, 
if jiofflble, to the pitch of forrow which he en- 
deavours to produce in others. There are none 
therefore who llir up pity fo much as thole who 
indite their own fufferings. Grief has a natural 
eloquence belonging to it, and breaks out in 
more moving fentiments than can be fupplied 
by the tinett imagination. Nature on this oc-> 
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cafion di 6 lates a thoufand pafiioiiate things 
which cannot be fuppiied by art. 

It is for this realbn that the ihort fpeeches or 
fentences which we often meet with in hillories, 
make a deeper inipreffion on the mind of the 
reader, than the molt labonred ftrokes in a well 
written tragedy. Truth and matter of fa 6 l feta 
the perfon actually before us in the one, whom 
fiction places at a greater diftance from us in the 
other. I do not remember to have leen any 
ancient or modern ftory more aff’efting than a 
letter of Ann of Bologne, wife to king Uenry 
the Eighth, and mother to queen Elizabeth, 
which is Hill extant in the Cotton library, as 
written by her own hand. 

Shakefpear hirafelf could not have made her 
talk in a llrain fo liiitable to her condition and 
chamber. One fees in it the expoflulation of 
a flighted lover, the refentment of an injured 
woman, and the forrows of an imprifoned queen. 
I need not acquaint my readers that this princt;fs 
was then under profecution for difloyalty to tiie 
king's bed, and that Ihe was afterwards publicly 
beheaded upon the fame account, thougli this 
profecution was believed by many to proceed, 
as file herlelf intimates, rather from the king’s 
love to Jane Seymour, than from any actual 
crime in Ann of J^ologne. 

Queen Ann Boleyn’s lajl letter to King [lertnf. 
‘ Sib, 

Cotton Lib. ‘ Yqur grace’s difpleafiirc, and 
Otbo C, 10. my imprifonment, are things fb 
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THE S P E C T AT O R. N* 397 . 

ftrange unto me, as what to write, or what to 
excui’e, 1 am altogether ignorant. Whereas 
you fend unto me, (willing me to confefs a 
truth, and to obtain your favour) by fuch an 
one, whom you know to be mine ancient pro- 
fehed enemy, I no iboner 3'eceived this medage 
by him, than 1 rightly conceived your mean- 
ing; and if, as you fay, confefling a truth in- 
deed may procure my lafety, I lhall with all 
willingnefs and duty perform your command. 

* Ihit let not your grace ever imagine, that 
your poor wife will ever be brought to acknow- 
ledge a fault, where not lb much as a thought 
thereof preceded. And to fpeak a truth, never 
prince had wife moi'c loyal in all duty, and in 
all true affection, than you have ever found irt 
Ann lioleyn : with which name and place I 
could willingly have contented myfelf, if God 
and your grace’s pleafure had been fo pleafed. 
Neither did 1 at any time fo far forget myfelf 
in my exaltation or received (pieenlhip, but that 
I always looked for fuch an alteration as I now 
find ; tor the ground of my preferment being on 
no furer foundation than your grace’s fancy, the 
leaft alteration 1 knew was fit and fuflicient to 
draw that fancy to fome other objebt. You have 
chol’en me from a low' eftatc to be your queen 
and companion, far beyond ray defert or defire. 
If then you found me worthy of fuch honour, 
good your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad 
counfel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely 
favour from me ; neither let that ftain, that un- 
worthy Rain, of a difloyal heart towards your 
good grace, ever caft lb foul a blot on your moft 
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ilutiiul wife, and the infant princefs your daugh- 
ter. Try ine, good king, but let me have a 
lawful trial, and let not my fworn enemies lit 
as my accufers and judges ; yea, let me receive 
an open trial, for my truth lhall fear no open 
Ihame ; then lhall you lee either mine iiinocence 
cleared, your fufjjicion and confcience latisfied, 
the ignominy and dander of the w orld Hopped, 
or my guilt openly declared. So that what- 
foever God or you may determine of me, your 
grace may he fret'd from an open cenfure ; and 
mine olience being lb lawfully proved, your 
iTace is at lihertv, l)oth before God and man, 
not only to execute wortliy puniflmicnt on tnc 
as an unlaw'fui wife, but to follow your ad’eidion, 
already fettled on tlie.t party, I’or wliofe dike i 
am now as 1 am, whole name I could fome 
good while dnee lun c (lointcd unto, your grace 
not being ignorant of my fufpicion therein. 

‘ But if you have already determined of me, 
and that not only my deatli, but an i nf, mious 
dander mull brirsg you the enjoying of your 
dedred happinels ; then 1 dell re of God, that 
he will pardon your great dn therein, and like- 
wife mine enemies, the indruments thereof, 
and that he will not call you to a drict account 
for your unprincely and cruel ufage of me, at 
his general judgment leat, where both you and 
mylelf mult diortly appear, and in whole judg- 
ment I doubt not (w'hatlbever the world niay 
think of me) mine innocence diall be openly 
know'n, and fufficiently cleared. 

‘ My lalt and only requeft fliali be, that 
piyfelf may only bear the burden of your grace^;? 
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difpleafure, and that it may not touch the in- 
nocent fouls of thofe poor gentlemen, who (as 
I underftand) are likewife in firaight imprifon- 
ment for my lake. If ever 1 have found favour 
in your light, if ever the name of Ann Boleyn 
hath been pleallng in your ears, then let me 
obtain this requelt, and 1 will fo leave to trou- 
ble your grace any further, with nune earnell 
prayei's to the Trinity, to liave your grace in 
his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
a.6tions. From my doleful prifon in the 'I’ower, 
this fixth of May ; 

Your moll loyal 

and ever faithful wife, 

Xj " Ann Boleyn.’ 


398. Friday, dune (), 171^. 


[yifmtire pares certa ralione wodoque. 

lion. 2. Sat. iii. 272. 

Yoii\l be a fool 

With art and wifdonij and be mad by rule. 

Creech. 

Cyntiiio and Xdavia are perfons of diltinc- 
tion in this town, who have been lovers thefe ten 
months lafl pad, and writ to each other for gal- 
lantry fake, under thofe feigned names; Mr. 
8uch-a-one and Mrs. Such-a-one not being ca- 
pable of railing the foul out of the ordinary 
trails and paflages of life, up to that elevation 

" By Addifon, dated, it feetns, London. See note to 
7, adjinenif on Addifon’s fignatures. 
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which makes the life of the enamoured fo much 
fuperior to that of the reft of the world. But 
ever fince the beauteous Cecilia has made fuch 
a figure as fhe now does in the circle of charm- 
ing women, Cynthio has been fecretly one of 
her adorers. Baititia has been the fineft wo- 
man in town thefe three months, and fo long 
Cynthio has a£ted the part of a lover very awk- 
wardly in the prefence of i'lavia. Plavia has 
been too blind towards him, and has too lincere 
an heart of her own, to obferve a thoufand 
things which would have difcovered this change 
of mind to any one lefs engaged than flie was. 
Cynthio was mufing yefterday in the piazza in 
Covent-garden, and was laying to himfelf that 
he was a very ill man to go on in vifiting and 
profeffing love to i’lavia, when his heart was 
enthralled to another. It is an infirmity that I 
am not conftant to Flavia ; but it would be ftill 
a greater crime, fince 1 cannot continue to love 
her, to profefs that 1 do. To marry a woman 
with the coldnefs that ufually indeed comes on 
after marriage, is ruining one’s felf with one’s 
eyes open ; betides it is really doing her an in- 
jury. This laft conlideration forfooth, of in- 
juring her in perfifting, made him refolve to 
break off upon the firft favourable opportunity 
of making her angry. When he was in this 
thought, he law Robin the porter, who waits 
at Will’s coffee-houfe, palling by. Robin, you 
mull know, is the . belt man in the town for 
carrying a billet ; the fellow has a thin body, 
fwift ftep, demure looks, fufficient fenfe, and 
knows the town. This man carried Cynthio’s 
VoL. VL C 
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firft letter to Flavia, and, by frequent errands 
ever fince, is well known to her. The fellow 
covers his knowledge of the nature of his mef- 
ihges with tlie moll exquilite low humour 
imaginable, 'riic firll he obliged Flavia to take, 
was by complaining to her that he had a wife 
and three children, and if Ihe did not take that 
letter, which he was fure there was no harm 
in, but rather love, his fomily muft go fnpper- 
lefs to bed, for the gentleman would pay him 
according as he did his bulinefs. Robin there- 
fore Cynthio now tliought fit to make ufe of, 
and gave him orders to wait before Flavia’s door, 
and if flie called him to her, and alked whether 
it was Cynthio who palled by, he fliould at firft 
be loth to own it was, but upon importunity 
confefs it. There needed not much fearch into 
that part of the town to find a vvell-drelied 
hulley fit for the purpofo Cynthio defigned her. 
As foon as he believed Robin was polled, he 
drove by Flavia’s lodgings in a hackney-coach 
and a woman in it. Robin was at the door 
talking with Flavians maid, and Cynthio pulled 
up the glafs as fiirpriled, and hid his aftbeiate. 
The report of this circumftance foon flew up 
flairs, and Robin could not deny but the gen- 
tleman favoured " his mailer ; yet if it was he, 
he was fure the lady was but his coufin whom 
he had fi?en alk for him ; adding, that he be- 
lieved fhe was a poor relation ; becaufe they 
made her wait one morning till he w'as awake. 
.Flavia immediately writ the following epiftle, 
which Robin brought to Wills. 

“ Refeuibled. 
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June 4, 1712. 

‘ It is iri vain to denj^ it; bafeft, falfeft 
of mankind ; my maid, as well as the bearer, 
law you. 

The i nj ured F L A v i A / 

After Cynlhio bad read the letter, he alked 
Robin how the looked, and what flie faid at the 
delivery of it. Robin faid the fpoke thort to 
him, and called him back again, anti had nothing 
to fay to him, and bid him and ail the men in 
tht) world go out of her light ; but the maid 
followed, and bid him bring an anfwcr. 

Cynthio returned as follows : 

‘ AIaDAM, June 4, Three afternoon, 1712. 

‘ That your maid and the bearer have 
feen me very often is very certain ; but I defire 
to know, being engaged at piquet, what your 
letter means by “ Tis in t ain to deny it.^^ I 
thall flay here all the evening. 

Your amazed Cynthio.^ 

As foon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia 
anfwered : 

‘ Dkab Cynthio, 

‘ I HAVE w^alked a turn or two in my 
antichannber lince 1 writ to you, and have re- 
covered myfelf from an impertinent fit which 
you ought to forgive me, and detire you would 
come to me immediately to laugh off a jealouty 

C g 
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that you and a creature of the town went by in 
an hackney-coach an hour ago. 

I am your moft humble fervant, 

Fla VI A.’ 

‘ I will not open the letter which my Cynthia 
writ upon the mifapprehenlion you muft have 
been under, when you writ, for want of hear- 
ing the whole circumftance.^ 

Robin came back in an inftant, and Cynthio 
anfwered : 

Ildf an hour fix minutes after three^ 

* IVIaDAM, June 4, Will ’s coffee-houfe, 

* It is certain I went by your lodgings 
with a gentlewoman to whom J have the ho- 
nour to be known; die is indeed my relation, 
and a pretty fort of a woman. But your 
Rarting manner of writing, and owning you 
have not done me the honour fo much as to 
open my letter, has in it fomething very unac- 
countable, and alarms one that has had thoughts 
of puffing his days with you. But I am born 
to admire you with all your little imperfec- 
tions. 

Cyntuio.' 

Robin ran back, and brought for anfwer : 

‘ Exact Sir, that are at Will's cof- 
fee-houfe fix minutes after three, June 4 ; one 
that has had thoughts, and all my little imper- 
feftions. Sir, come to me immediately, or J 
fhall determine what may perhaps not be very 
pleafing to you. 


Fla^via.' 
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Robin gave an account that (lie looked excef- 
live angry when Ihe gave him the letter ; and 
that he told her, for die ailced, that Cynthio 
only looked at the clock, taking fnuflf', and writ 
two or three words on the top of the letter when 
he gave him his. 

Now the plot thickened fo well, as that Cyn- 
thio faw he had not much more to accomplilh, 
being irreconcileably banilhed : he writ, 

‘ Madam, 

‘ I HAVE that prejudice in favour of 
all you do, that it is not pofliblc for you to de- 
termine upon what will not be very plealing 
to ' Your obedient fervant, 

CVNTHIO.’ 

This was delivered, and the anfwer returned, 
in a little more than two fecoads. 

* Sir, 

‘ Is it come to tliis ? You never 
loved me, and the creature 3^ou were with is 
the properell perfon for your afllbciate. I de- 
fpile you, and hope 1 fliall foon hate you as a 
villain to 

The credulous Fla via.* 

Robin ran back with 

‘ Madam, 

‘ Your credulity when you are to 
gain your point, . and fufpicion when you fear to 
lofe it, make it a very hard pai't to l)ehuve ao 
becomes Your humble Have, 

Cykthio.’ 
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Kobin whipt away, and returned vvitli, 

‘ Mr. AVf.llpord, 

‘ Fla VIA and Cynthio are no more. 
I relieve yon from the hard part of wliieli you 
complain, and banidi you from my light for 
ever. 

Ajvx He a Hi/ 

Robin had a crown for his afternoon’s work ; 
and this is pulihlhed to admonilh Ceciha to 
avenge the injury done to Flavia. T" 


iN° 599- Saturday, .Imie?, 1?T2. 

Vt nemo in fi fe lental defvcndi ir. ! Per s. Sat. iv. 23 . 

iVone, none (lefcciuls into to liud 

Tiro Iccrel iinpcriVcdous of hi.s luiiid. Drydcn. 

H YPocRisv at the iafliionable end of the 
town, is very ditterent from hypoenly in the 
city. T'he modifii hypocrite endeaAours to ap- 
pear more vicious than he really is, the otlier 
kintl of hypocrite more virtuous. 'I’lie former 
is afraid of every thing that has the Hrwv of 
religion in it, and would be thought engaged in 
many criminal gallantries and amours, which 
he is not guilty of. The latter affumes a face 
of fincHty, and covers a multitude of vices un- 
der a feeming religious deportment. 

« Slwle’s editorial fignature, which Ceoms (o dt note tiiat 
this fjisper, I*j" ‘giS, was lr;!iif<‘rihcd. See dual note to 

3'24, on tlie letter T, probaljly iifed likewife as his tig- 
iiulure iornetiuies, by Mr. T homas TkktU. Sec 1S° 410, 
note. 
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Hut there is another kind of hypocrit\', 
which differs from both thefe, and whicli 1 in- 
tend to make the fVibjeCt of tins paper: 1 mean 
that, hypocrify,ii&y M'hich a man does not only 
flcceive the world, but veiy often impofes on 
himfelf ; that hypocrity wliich conceals his own 
jieart f rom liim, and makes him believe ho is 
more virtuous than he really is, and either not 
attend to his vices, or miliake even his vices 
for virtues. It is this fatal hyj)Ocrify, and felf- 
deceit, which is taken notice of in thofe words, 
‘ Who can underltand his errors? clean fe thoxl 
me from fecret faults.’ 

If the open profeilbrs of iinpifity deferve the 
utmoll application aiul <>n(leavours of moral 
writers to recover tlnan from vice and lolly, how 
much more niay thofe lay a claim to tlieir care 
and compaflion, who are walking in the jmths 
of death, while they fancy themfclvcs engaged 
in a courfe of virtue ! 1 lliall endeavour there- 
fore to lay down fome rules for the tlifcovery 
ol thofe vices that lurk in the fecret coriiers of 
tire foul, and to Ihew my reader thofe methods 
liy which he may arrive at a true and impartial 
knowledge of himfelf. The ufual means pre- 
fcribed for this purpol'e, are to examine our* 
f Ives by the rules which are laid doAvn for our. 
direction in I'acred writ, and to compare our 
lives with the life of that perfon who acted 
up to the perfebtion of human nature, and is 
the ftandijig example, as well as the great 
guide and inttructor, of thole who receive his 
tloctrines. Though thel’e two heads, cannot be 
too much iuiilled upon, I lliall but jull mention 

C 4 
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them, fince they have been handled by many 
great and eminent writers. 

I would therefore propofe the following me- 
thods to the conlideration of as w'ould find 
out their fecret faults, and make a true eflimate 
of themfelves. 

In the firft place, let them confider w'ell what 
are the charat'lers which they bear among their 
enemies. Our friends very often flatter us, as 
much as our own h(;arts. They either do not 
fee our faults, or conceal them from us, or foften 
them by their reprefentations, alter fuch a man- 
ner, that we think tliem too trivial to be taken 
notice of. An adverlary, on the contrary, makes 
a ftricler fearch into us, <lifeovers every flaw and 
iraperfe6tion in our tempers ; and though his 
malice may let them in too firong a light, it 
has generally fome ground for w'hat it advances. 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. A wile man Ihould give a 
juft attention to both of them, fo far as they may 
tend to the improvement of one, and the dimi- 
nution of the other. Plutarch has written an 
eflay on the benefits which a man may receive 
from his enemies, and, among the good fruits of 
enmity, mentions this in particular, that by the 
reproaches which it cafts upon us we fee the 
worft fide of ourfelvcs, and open our eyes to fe- 
veral blemilhes and defects in our lives and con- 
verfations, which we ftiould not have obferved 
without the help of fuch ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewife to come at a true knowledge 
of ourlelves, we Ihould confider on the other 
hand how far we may deferve the praifes^ and 
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approbations which the world befiow upon us ; 
whether the actions they celebrate proceed from 
laudable and worthy motives ; and how far we 
are really poRelfed of the virtues which gain us 
applaufe among thole with whom we coiiverfe^ 
Such a reflection is abfolutely necellary, if we 
confider how apt we are either to value or con- 
demn ourfelves by the opinions of others, and 
to facrifice the report of our own hearts to, the 
judgment of the world. 

In the next place, that W’e may not deceive 
ourfelves in a point of lb much importance, we 
Riould not lay too great a lirefs on any fupjiofed 
virtues we polfefs that are of a doubtful nature : 
and fuch we maj^ efteem all thofe in which mul- 
titudes of men dillent from us, w'ho are as good 
and wife as ourfelves. We Ihould always aCt 
with great cautiouihcls and circunvfpeCtion in 
points where it is not impollible that w'e may be 
deceived. Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and perle- 
cution for any party or opinion, how praife- 
worthy foever they may appear to weak men of 
our own principles, produce inlimte calamities 
among mankind, and are highly criminal in their 
own nature: and yet how many perfons emi- 
nent for piety luti'er lijch monftrous and abi’urd 
principles of aClion to take root in their minds 
under the colour of virtues ! I’or my own part, 

I muft own, I never yet knew any party lb Juit 
and reafonable, that a man could follow it in its 
height and violence, and at the lame time be 
innocent. 

We Ihould likewife be very apprehenfive of 
thofe actions which proceed from natural con- 
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ftitutions, favourite paffions, particular educa- 
tion, or whatever promotes our worldly intereft 
or advantaj^e. In thel’e and the like cal’es, a 
man’s judgment is ealily perverted, and a wrong 
bias hung upon his mind. Thefe are the inlets 
of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, 
by which a thoufand errors and fecret faults find 
admifilon, without being obferved or taken no- 
tice^ of. A wife man will fufpe6t thofo a6lions 
to which he is diretled by fomething belide.? 
reafon, and always apprehend fome concealed 
evil in every relblution that is of a diljnJtablc 
nature, when it is conformable to his particular 
temper, his age, or way of life, or when it fa- 
vours liis plealbre, or his profit. 

'J’here is nothing of greater importance to u.s 
than thus diligently to lift our thoughts, and 
examine all thefe dark recefli'es of the mind, if 
we would eftablifh our fouls in fuch a folid and 
fubltantial virtue, as will turn to account in that 
great day when it muft tland the teft of infinite 
wifdom and juflice. 

I lhall conclude this effay with obferving that 
the two kinds of hypocrifj' 1 have here fpoken 
of, namely, that of deceiving the world, and that 
of impofing on ourfelves, are touched with won- 
derful l)eauty in the hundred thirty-ninth pfalm. 
'The folly of the firfl kind of hypocrif'y is there 
let forth by refleclions on God’s omnifcience and 
omniprel’ence, which are celebrated in as noble 
firains of poetry as any other 1 ever met with 
either facred or profane. The other kind of 
bypocrUy, whereby a man deceives himfelf, is 
intimated in the two lafl verfes, where the 
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pfalmift addreffes himfelf to the great Searcher of 
hearts in that empliat?cal petition, ‘ I'rv me, O 
God, and leek tlu* ground of my heart; prove 
me, and examine my thoughts. Look well if 
there be any way of wicked nels in me, and lead 
me in the way everialung.' L*! 


400. Monday, June 9? 17 0-. 

Tuifet angim iu ha ha. Vikg. Eccl. iii. ():^. 

There's u iiiake in liie giais. [ Kugiifh Prtjvci 

It Ihould, metlvinks, prelerve modeliv and its 
interells in the world, that (he tranfgreiilon of it 
always creates oflbnce : and the \t:ry purpoles of 
wantonnels are doli'.iicd by a carriagsi wiiich has 
in it lb much boidn.- Is, as to intimate tliat fear 
juid reluctance are Cjuite extiuguilhed in an ob- 
jeef which WTiuid bo oth.erwiie delirable. It was 
laid of a wit .of llie !ait age, 

‘ Sedley " lias that jireyailing genllc art 
Which can with a reliltlcl's cliuriii iiuiiart 
The loofeft willies to the cliaticit heart; 

Haile I'uch a contliii, kindle I'uch a tiro, 

Between declining virtue and delirc. 

That the poor vaiapiini’d maid diliblves away 
In dreams all niglit, in tighs and tears all day.’ 

I By Acldii’ou, ftiitccl, it n ems, Loudon. See tinal note to 
N- 7, <ni Adtiilbn’s ligniUnies, c, t., i, o-; and note 

udJiiiCiti. 

' Sedle.y (lir Cha.”) a writer of ve.rfe.s in the reign 'of 
Oharles II. with whom he was a great favourite. 'I'lie no- 
bleman’s verfes quoted here, allude, it Ijas Ix en laid, not to 
lir Charles Sedley’s wiiliugs, but to his jicrioaal addrels ; for 
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This prevailing gentle art was made up of 
complaifance, courtihip, and artful conformity 
to the modefty of a woman’s manners. Ruftici- 
ty, broad expreffion, and forward obtrulion, 
offend thofe of education, and make the tranf- 
greffors odious to all who have merit enough to 
attrafl regard. It is in this tafte that the 
fcenery is fo beautifully ordered in the dcfcription 
w'hich Antony makes in the dialogue between 
him and Dolabella, of Cleopatra in her barge. 

‘ Her galley down tlie filver Cidnos row’d : 

The tackling filk, the ftreamcrs wav'd w itli gold ; 
The gentle winds were lodg'd in purple fails; 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were 
plac'd, 

Where Ihe, another fea-born Venus, lay; 

She lay, and lean'd her cheek upon her hand, 

And caft a look l‘o languilhingly fwcet. 

As if I'ecure of all beholders’ hearts, 

Neglefting ihecould takcthein. Boys, likecupids. 
Stood fanning with their painted wings the winds 
That play’d about her face ; but if flie I’mil’d, 

A darting glory fecni'd to blaze abroad, 

That men's defiring eyes w ere never weary 'd. 

But hung upon the object. To ibft flutes 
The filver oars kept time : and wliile they play'd. 
The hearing gave new pleafure to the fight ; 

And both to thought * 

wc are told that, by tludying human nature, he had acquired 
to an eminent degree the art of making himfelf agreeable, par- 
I'h'uiarly to the ladies. Laiighorne’s Kfi’ulion.s, See. Never- 
the^el's, there Mas, it feems, a foftuels ayd art in his verl'es too, 
winch another nobleman, the duke of Buckingham, calls 
‘ S'. <1 ley’s M’itchcraft.’ See an account and a critique on lir 
Cha, les’.s writings and verfes in the Biogr. Brit. art. Sedley. 

‘ Drydeu's All for Love, a£t iii. fc. i. 
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Here the imagination is warmed with all the 
obje6is prefented, and yet there is nothing that 
is lul’cious, or what rail'es any idea more loofe 
than that of a beautiful woman fet ott’ to ad- 
vantage. The like, or a more delicate and care- 
ful fpirit of modefty, appears in the following 
pallage in one of Mr. Philips’s paftorals. 

‘ Breathe foft ye winds, ye waters gently flow, 

Shield her ye trees, ye flow’rs around her grow; 

Ye fwains, I l)eg you, pafs in fllence by, 

My love in yonder vale afleep does lie.’ 

Hefire is corre6led when there is a tendernels 
or admiration exprefied wiiich partak<?s the pal- 
lion. Licetitious language has fomething brutal 
in it, which difgraces Inimanity, and leaves us in 
the condition of the lavages in the Held. But 
it may be alked, to what good ufe can tend a 
difeourfe of this kind at all It is to alarm challe 
ears againll fuch as have, what is above called, 
the ‘ prevailing gentle art.' Mailers of that ta- 
lent are capable of clothing their thoughts in lb 
foft a drefs, and fomething fo diliant from the 
focret purpofe of their heart, that the imagina- 
tion of the unguarded is touched with a fondnefs, 
which grows too infenlibly to be relilted. Much 
care and concern for the lady’s welfare, to feem 
afraid left Ihe lliould be annoyed by the very air 
which furrounds her, and this uttered rather with 
kind looks, and exprelJed by an interjelilion, an 
* ah,’ or an ‘ oh,’ at fome little hazard in moving 
or making a ftep, than in any direbl profeflion 
of love, are the methods of Ikilful admirers. 
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They ai'e honeft arts when their pnrpofe is fuch, 
but infamous when miiapplied. It is certain 
that many a young woman in this town has had 
her lieart irrecoverably won, by men who have 
not made one advance which ties their admirers, 
though the females languilh with the utmofl 
anxiety. 1 have often, by way of admonition to 
my fi'male readers, given them warning ugainfl 
agreeable company of the other lex, except they 
are well accjuainted v\ ith their charactei’s. Wo- 
men may dilguile it if tliey think lit, and the 
more to do it, they may be angry at me for fay- 
ing it; but I fay it is natui’al to them, that they 
have no manner of approbation of men, without 
fome degree of lov^t*. Tor this reafon he is dan- 
gerous to 1)6 entertained as a friend or vifitant, 
who IS capable of gainitig any eminent eftecni 
or oblbrvation, thougb it be never fo remote 
from pretenlions as a lov er. If a man’s heart 
has not the al)horrencc of any treacherous de- 
lign, lie may ealily impr.we apjirobation into 
kindnefs, and kindnefs into j'aslion. There 
may poffibly bo no manic.jr of love between 
them in tlie eyes of all tlmir acquaintance; no, 
it is ail friendllui) ; and yet they may be as fond 
as lliepherd and lliepherdefs in a paftoral, but 
ftjll the nympii and the fwaiu may be to each 
othej’, no otlier, 1 warrant you, than Py lades 
and Oreltes. 

‘ When Lucy docks with flowers her fwclling breaft, 

And on lier elbow leans, dili'cinbling reft; 

Uiiahio to refrain niv madding mind. 

Nor llicep nor paiturc worth my care I hnd/ 
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‘ Once Delia llept, on ealy inols I'eclin’d, 

Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind: 

I fmooth’d her coats, and Hole a lilent kils : 

Condemn me, Ihephcrds, if 1 did amifs.’ 

Such good offices as thefe, and fuch friendly 
thoughts and concerns for one another, are what 
make up tlie amity, as they call it, between 
man and woman. 

It is the permiffion of fuch intercourfe, that 
makes a young woman come to the arms of her 
liulband, after the difappointment of four or live 
palHons w hich (he has fuccefllvcly had for difl’e- 
rent men, before llie is prudentially given to him 
for whom Ihe has neither lo\ e nor friendffiip. 
For what fliould a poor creature do that bus 
loft all her friends? 'I’heres Marincttho ag-ree- 
able lias, to my know ledge, had a friendftiip for 
lord Welford, which had like to break her heart ; 
then ftie liad fo great a friendlhip for colonel 
Hardy, that flie could not endure any woman 
ell'e Ihould do any thing hut rail at him. Many 
and fatal liave been dikifters between friends 
who have fallen out, and thefe refcutments art* 
more keen than ever thole of other men can 
poffibly be : but in this it happens unfortunately, 
that as there ought to be nothing concealed 
from one friend to anotlier, the friends of dift’e- 
rent fexes very often lind fatal effects from their 
unanimity ‘. 

Eor my part, who ftudy to pafs life in as much 


' Steele, the author of this paper, onreprintiug the Spent, 
im 8 VO. AH. 1712, altered here, vith conunei!dableproj)rj(;iy, 
pailage in the original publication in folio. 
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innocence and tranquillity as I can, I (hun the 
company of agreeable women as much as poffi** 
ble ; and muft confefs that I have, though a to- 
lerable good philolbpher, but a low opinion of 
Platonic love : for which reafon I thought it ne- 
ceflary to give my fair readers a caution againft 
it, having, to my great concern, obferved the 
waift of a Platonift lately fwell to a roundnefe 
which is inconllflent with that philofophy, 

rp u 


N“40I. Tuefday, June 10, 1712. 


In amove luec omnia infant vitia. Injuria, 

iinfpn um csy in imic i t ia, in cl iic my 

lid him y rurjhni. Ter. Eun. A9: i. Sc. 1. 

It is llic capricious ftatc of love, to be attended with injuries, 
fufpicions, enmities, truces, quarrelling, and recoucilenieiit. 

I SHALL publifli, for the entertainment of 
this day, an odd fort of a packet, which I have 
juft received iVom one of my female correfpond- 
ents. 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Since you have often confefTed that 
you are not difpleafed your papers fliould fome- 
times convey the complaints of diftrefl'ed lovers 

“ Spetl. N° 400, is lettere l with a T, tlie fignature of 
Steclo, in the (.niginal publKaiiou in folio, and in both the 
editions of 17 iC, in 8vo. and in l'2ino. ^llic lignature X 
ought not thercl'oro to have hetn omitted in any potlerior 
copy. Mr. T. Tickell like .ife ufed the Ihme lignature. See 
final notes ts. iN° .'id l , and Js°410, I'uppofed to have beea 
written by Mr. Tickell. 
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to rach other, I am in hopes you will favour one 
who gives you an undoubted inftance of her re- 
formation, and at the fame time a convincing 
proof of the happy influence your labours have 
had over the moll incorrigible part of the moll 
incorriglble lex. You mull know', Sir, I am one 
of that fpecies of women, whom you have often 
characterized under the name of “ jilts,” and 
that I fend you thefe lines as well to do public 
penance for having fo long continued in a known 
error, as to beg pardon of the party offended. 
1 the rather chufe this w'uy, becaufe it in fome 
meafure anfwers the terms on which he inti- 
mated the breach between us might poflibly be 
made up, as you will fee by the letter he lent 
me the next day after 1 had difcardcd him ; 
which I thought fit to fend you a copy of, that 
you might the better know the whole cafe. 

‘ I mult further acquaint you, that before I 
jilted him, there had been the greatell intimacy 
between us for a year and a half together, dur- 
ing all which time I cheriflied his hopes, and 
indulged his flame. 1 leave you to guefs, after 
this, w'hat mull l)e his furprife, when, upon his 
prcfling for my full confent one day, I told him 
I wondered what could make him fancy he had 
ev(!r any place in my aftections. IJis ow n fex 
allow him fcnfe, and all ours good-breeding. 
U is perlbn is fuch as might, without vanity, 
make him believe himlelf not incapable of being 
beloved. Our fortunes indeed, weighed in the 
nice fcale of intereft, are not exaCtly equal, 
which by the way was the true caufe of my 
jilting him ; and 1 had the alllurance to acquaint 

VoL. VI. D 
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him with the following maxim, that I fliould 
always believe that man^s paffion to be the molt 
violent, who could offer me the largeft fettle- 
ment. I have lince changed my opinion, and 
have endeavoured to let him know fo much by 
feveral letters, but the barbarous man has re- 
fufed them all ; fo that 1 have no way left of 
writing to him but by your affiltance. If you 
can bring him about once more, I promife to 
fend you all gloves and favours, and lliall delire 
the favour of Sir Roger and yourfelf to Hand as 
godfathers to my lirlb boy. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

Amoret.’ 


PHILANDER TO AMORET. 

* Madam, 

‘ I AM fo furprifed at the queftionyou 
were pleafed to alk me yelterday, that I am Hill 
at a lofs what to fay to it. At leall my anfwer 
would be too long to trouble you with, as it 
would come from a perfon, who, it feems, is fo 
very indiflerent to you. Inllead of it, I lliall 
only recommend to your conlideration the opi- 
nion of one whole fentiments on thefe matters 
I have often heard you fay are extremely jull. 
** A generous and conftant palfion,” fays your 
favourite author, in an agreeable lover, where 
there is not too great a difparity in their cir- 
cumllances, is the greatell blelfmg that can be- 
fal a perfon beloved ; and if overlooked in one, 
may perhaps never be found in another.” 
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‘ I do not, liow€;ver, at all defpair of being 
very fliortly much better beloved by you than 
Antcnor is at [)refent; (ince, whenever my for- 
tune fliall exceed his, you were pleuied to inti- 
mate yourpaflion would increafe accordingly. 

‘ T'he world has feen me ihamefully lole that 
time to pleafe a fickle woman, w hich might 
have been employed much more to my credit 
and advantage in other purfuits. I fliall there- 
fore take the liberty to acquaint you, however 
harfli it may found in a lady’s ears, that though 
your love-fit fliould happen to return, unlefs you 
could contrive a way to piake your recantation 
as well known to the public, as they are already 
apprifed of the manner witli which you have 
treated me, you fliall never more fee 

Pm LAN D £11.’ 

AxMORET TO PHILANDER. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ U PON refle6lion, I find the injury 
1 have done both to you and myfelf to be fb 
great, that, though the part f. now aft may ap- 
pear contrary to that decorum ufually obierved 
by our fex, yet 1 purpofely break througli all 
rules, that my repentance may in fome meafure 
equal my crime. I aflure you, that in my 
prefent hopes of recovering you, I look upon 
Antenor’s eltate with contempt. The fop was 
here yeflerday in a gilt chariot and new liveries, 
but 1 refufed to fee him. Though I dread to 
meet your eyes, after what has palled, 1 flatter 
mylelf, that, amidft all their confulion, you will 

D 2 
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difcover fuch a tenderneft in mine, as none can 
imitate but thofe who love. I ftjall be all this 

month at lady D ’s in the country ; but the 

woods, the fields, and gardens, without Phi- 
lander, afford no pleafures to the unhappy 

Amoret. 

‘ I muft defire you, dear Mr. Spe6tator, to 
publiffi this my letter to Philander as foon as 
poflible, and to affure him that I know notiiing 
at all of the death of his rich uncle in Glou- 
cefterfliire.’ X 


N® 402. Wednefday, ‘June 11, 1712. 


— — et (juce 

Ipfe fihi tradit Spetiator. 

Hok. Ars Poet 1. 181. 

Sent by the Speflator to himfelf. 

X 


Were I to publifh all the advertifemen tsT 
receive from different hands, and perfons of 
different circumftances and quality, the very 
mention of them, without refleftions on the 
feveral fubjefls, would raife all the paffions 
which can be felt by human minds. As in- 
ftances of this, 1 ftiall give you two or three let- 

* By Mr. Euftace Budgell. See Speft. N° 555. 

* There was no motto to this paper at its firft pubfication ; 
this motto, prefixed to it on its re-publication in volume*, 
teems to afford a prefumption that Steele was the author as 
well as the editor of fome or of all the letters in this paper ; 
but the title Spe61ator is not folely appropriated to Steele. 
See 413, let. i. and 382, paragr. 4. 
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ters ; the writers of which can have no recourfe 
to any legal power for redrefs, and feeni to, have 
written rather to vent their forrow than to re- 
ceive confolation. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM a young woman of beauty and 
quality, and fuitably married to a gentleman 
who doats on me. But this perfon of mine is 
the object of an unjufl paffion in a nobleman 
who is very intimate with my hulband. This 
friendfliip gives him very ealy accefs, and fre- 
quent opportunities of entertaining me apart. 
My heart is in the utmoft anguifh, and my face 
is covered over with confufion, when 1 impart 
to you another circumftance, which is, that my 
mother, the moft mercenary of all women, is 
gained by this falfe friend of my hufband’s to 
folicit me for him. I am frequently chid by the 
poor believing man my hufband, for fliewing an 
impatience of his friend’s company ; and 1 am 
never alone with my mother, but fhe tells me 
Rories of the difcretionary part of the world, 
and fuch a one, and fuch a one who are guilty 
of as much as the advifes me to. She laughs 
at my aftonilliment ; and feems to hint to me, 
that as virtuous as ftie has always appeared, I 
am not the daughter of her hufband. It is 
poffible that printing this letter may relieve me 
from the unnatural importunity of my mother, 
and the perfidious courtfliip of my hufband’s 
friend. 1 have an unfeigned love of virtue, and 
am refolved to preferve my innocence. The 
gnly way I can think of to avoid the fatal con- 
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fequences of the difcoi'ery of tliis mat ter, is to 
fly anay io*" ever, which I mult do to avoid my 
hulband’s fatal refontment againli the man who 
attempts to abule liim, and the ibame of ex- 
poting a parent to infamy. Tlie })erfoiis con- 
cerned will know thefe circumltances relate to 
them ; and, though the regard to virtue is dead 
in them, 1 have tbrne hopes from their fear of 
fliame upon reading this in your paper; which 
I conjure you to publilb, if you have any com- 
paflioii for injured virtue. 


* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I AM the livdband of a woman of 
merit, but am fallen in lo\ e, as they call it, 
■with a lady of her acquaintaiu'c, who is going 
to be married to a gentleman who deferves lier. 
I am in a tridl relating to tliis lady’s fortune, 
which makes my concurrence in this matter 
necellary' ; but 1 liave lb irreliltible a rage and 
envy rite in me when I conlider his future hap- 
pinefs, that againft all rcafon, equity, and com- 
mon juliicc, 1 am ever play mg mean tricks to 
fufpend the mqjtials. 1 have no manner of 
hopes for myftif : Emilia, for fo I’ll call her, is 
a woman of the rnofl, ltri(-t virtue ; lier lover is 
a genlienian whofn of all others 1 could wifli my 
fiiend : but envy and jealoidy, though placed 
fo unjellly', w'ademy very being; and, with the 
torment and lenf • of a demon, 1 am ever curfing 
what 1 cannot but approve. 1 with it were the 
beginning of repentance, that I lit down and 
deferibe my prclent dilpofltion with fo hellilh 
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an arpe6l ; but at prefent the deftru6llon of 
tliefe two excellent perlbns would be more wel- 
come to me than their happinefs. Mr. Spebla- 
tor, pray let me have a paper on thefe terrible 
groundlels I'uderings, and do all you can to ex- 
orcife crowds who are in fome degree pollefled 
as 1 am. 

Canibal.’ 

‘ Mr. Spectatob, 

‘ I HAVE no other means but this to 
exprcfs my tlianks to one man, and my relent- 
ment againft another. My circumftances are 
as folIoAv : 1 have been for five yeai’s laft paft 
courted by a gentleman of greater fortune than 
I ought to expert, as the market for women 
goes. You mutt, to be fure, have obferved 
people who live in that fort of way, as all their 
friends reckon it will be a match, and are mark- 
ed out by all the world for each other. In this 
view w'e have been regarded for fome time, and 
I have above thefe three years loved him ten- 
derly. As he is very careful of his fortune, I 
always thought he lived in a near manner, to 
lay up wliat he thought was wanting in my for- 
tune to make up what he might expeft in an- 
other. Within a few months I have obl’erved 
his carriage very much altered, and he has af- 
fe6f.ed a certain air of getting me alone, and 
talking with a mighty profulion of pailionate 
Avords, how I am not to be relilfed longer, how 
irreliftible his willies are, and the like. As long 
as I have been acquainted with him, 1 could 
not on fuch occaiions fay downright to him, 

“ You know YOU may make me yours when 

D 4 
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you pleafe.” But the other night he with great 
franknets and impudence explained to me, that 
he thought of me only as a millrefs. I an- 
fwered this declaration as it dei'erved ; upon 
which he only doubled the terms on which he 
propofed my 3 delding. When my anger height- 
ened upon him, he told me he was forry he had 
made fo little ufe of the unguarded hours we 
had been together fo remote from companj^, 
“ as indeed,” continued he, “ i'o we are at pre- 
fent.” 1 flew from him to a neighbouring gen- 
tlew'oman’s houle, and, though her hutband w as 
in the room, threw my/elf on a couch, and burfl 
into a paffion of tears. My friend defired her 
hulband to leave the room. “ But,” laid he, 
** there is Ibmething fo extraordinary in this, 
that I will partake in the affliction ; and, be it 
what it will, flie is fo much your friend, that 
Ihe knows flie may command what fervices I 
can do her.” The man fat down by me, and 
fpoke fo like a brother, that J told him, my 
whole affliction. He fpoke of the injury done 
me with fo much indignation, and animated 
me againtl the lo\e he laid he taw 1 had for 
the wretch who woukl have betrayed me, with 
fo much reaibn and humanity to my wcaknefs, 
that I doubt not of my perfeverance. llis 
wife and he are mv comforters, and I am under 
no more reflraint in their company' than if I 
were ailone ; and J doubt not but in a fmall 
time contempt and hatred will take place of the 
remains of afleCtion to a rafcal. 

I am. Sir, 

Your affeClionate reader, 

Hoiunda/ 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘I HAD tlie misfortune to be an uncle 
before I knew my nephews from my nieces; and 
now we are grown up to better acquaintance, 
they deny me the rel’pe^:! they owe. One up- 
braids n»e witli being their familiar, another 
will hardly be perfuaded that I am an uncle, 
a third calls me little uncle, and a fourth tells 
me there is no duty at all to an uncle. I 
have a brother-in-law whofe fon will win all 
•my affection, unlels you (hall think this worthy 
of your cognizatice, and will be pleal’ed to 
prelcribe fome rules for our future reciprocal 
behaviour. It will be worthy the particularity 
of your genius to lay down fome rules for his 
condu6t, who Mas, as it were, born an old man; 
in which yon will much oblige, 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient fervant, 
Ty Cornelius Nepos.’ 


403. Thurfday, June 12, 1712. 


Qui mores hominum nndtorum vidit. 

Hor. Ars Poet. v. 142. 

Of many men he faw the manners. 


Whent I confider this great city in its feveral 
quarters and divilions, I look upon it as an ag- 

r By Steele. Tranfcribed. See N° 324, fitial note on T ; 
and ]S° 400, ad Jinem. 
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gregate of various nations diftinguillied from 
each other by their refpective cultoms, manners, 
and interefts. I'he courts of two countries do 
not fo mucii differ from one another, as the court 
and city, in their peculiar ways of life and con- 
verfation. In ffiort, the inhabitants of St. J ames’s, 
notwithftunding they live under the fame kuvs, 
and fpeak the fame language, are a diffinct peo- 
ple from thofe of Cheapfide, M'ho are likewite 
removed from thofe of the Temple on the one 
fide, and thofe of Smithfield on the other, by 
feveral climates and degrees in their way of 
thinking and converffng together. 

P’or this reafon, when any public affair is upon 
the anvil, 1 love to hear the reflections that 
arife upon it in the feveral diflricts and parifhes 
of London and Whffiminiftcr, and to ramble up 
and down a whole day together, in order to make 
myfelf acquainted with the opinions of my in- 
g(’uious countrymen. By this means I know 
the faces of all the principal politicians within 
the bills of mortality ; and as every coflee-houfe 
has fume particular ffatefman l)elonging to it, 
who is the mouth of the ftreet where he lives, 
1 always take care to place myfelf near him, 
in order to know his judgment on the prefent 
pofture of affairs. The lafi progrefs that 1 made 
with this intention was about three months 
ago, w hen we had a current report of the 
king of rrance’s death. As 1 forefaw this 
would produce a new face of things in Eu- 
rope, and many curious fpeculations in our Bri- 
tifli cofiee-lioufes, 1 was very defirous to learn 
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the thoughts of our mod eminent politicians on 
that occalion. 

That 1 niiglit hegin as near the fountain- 
head as polhble, 1 firll of all called in at St. 
James’s, where i found the whole outward room 
in a buz of politics. The fpeculations were 
but very indiife rent towards the door, but grew 
finer as you advanced to the upper end of the 
room, and were fo very much iniproved by a 
knot of theorilis, who fat in the inner room, 
within the fleams of the coflee-pot, that I there 
heard the whole Spanilh monarchy difpofed of, 
and all the line of fiourbon provided for in lefs 
than a quarter of an hour. 

1 afierw'ards called in at Giles’s, where I fiiw 
a board of Eremdi gentlemen fitting upon the 
life and dcatli of their grand nionarque. 'I’hofe 
among thein wlio had efpoufed the whig inte- 
reft, very politively altirmed, that he d(q)arted 
this life about a w'cek lince, and therefore pro- 
cee:led w'ithout any further delay to the releafe 
of their friends in the gallics, and to their own 
re-eflablilhment ; but, finding they could not 
agree among theinfelves, 1 proceeded on my 
into nde d p rogrei s . 

Upon my arrival at Jenny Man’s, I faw an 
alerte young fellow that cocked his hat u[)on 
a friend of his wlio entered jufl at the fame 
time with myfelf, and accofiod him aftm’ the 
following manner : ‘ Well, Jack, the old prig 
is deati at laft. Sharp’s tlie word. Now or 
never, boy. U p to the walls of Paris directly.’ 
With feveral other deep reflections of the lame 
nature. 
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I met with very little variation in the politics 
between Charing-crofs and Covent-garden. And 
upon my going into Will’s, 1 found their dil- 
courfe was gone off from the death of the 
French king to that of monfieur Boileau, Racine, 
Corneille, and feveral other poets, whom they 
regretted on this occalion, as perfons who would 
have obliged the world with very noble elegies, 
on the death of fo great a prince, and fo eminent 
a patron oF learning. 

At a colfee-houfe near the Temple, I found a 
couple of young gentlemen engaged very fmartly 
in a difpute on the fucceflion to the Spanilh 
monarchy. One of them feemed to have been 
retained as advocate for the duke of Anjou, the 
other for his imperial majetly. They were both 
for regulating the title to that kingdom by the 
ftatute laws of England ; but finding them go- 
ing out of my depth, I palled forward to St. 
Paul’s church-yard, where I llftened with great 
attention to a learned man who gave the 
company an account of the deplorable hate 
of France during the minority of the deccafed 
king. 

1 then turned on my riglit hand into Fifli- 
fireet, where the chief politician of that quarter, 
upon hearing the news, (after having taken a 
pipe of tobacco, and ruminating for fome time) 
‘ If,’ fays he, the king of France is certainly 
dead, we lhall liave plenty of mackarel this fea- 
fon : our lllhery will not be difturbed by priva- 
teers, as it has been for thele ten years paft.’ 
He afterwards confidered how the death of this 
great man would aflef'l our pilchards, and by 
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feveral other remarks infufed a general joy into 
his whole audience. 

I afterwards entered a by-coffee-houfe that 
Rood at the upper end of a narrow lane, where 
I met with a nonjuror, engaged very warmly 
with a laceman who was the great fupport of a 
neighbouring conventicle. The matter in de- 
bate was, whether the late French king was 
moll like Auguftus Cicfar, or Nero. The con- 
troverly was carried on with great heat on both 
hdes, and as each of them looked upon me 
very frequently during the courfe of their de- 
bate, 1 was under Ibme apprchenfion tliat they 
would appeal to me, and therefore laid down 
my penny at tlic bar, and made the heft of my 
way to Cheaplide. 

1 here gazed upon the figns for fome time 
before I found one to my purpofe. The firft 
object I met in the coffee-room, was a perfon 
who exprefl'ed a great grief for the death of the 
French king; but, upon explaining himfelf, 1 
found his forrow did not a rife from the lofs of 
the monarch, but for his having fold out of the 
Bank about three days before he heard the new's 
of it. Upon which a haberdafher, who was 
tlie oracle of the cofFee-houfe, and had his circle 
of admirers about him, called feveral to witnefs 
that he had declared his opinion above a week 
before, that the French king was certainly dead ; 
to which he added, that, confidering the late 
advices we had received from France, it was 
impoffible that it could be otherwdie. As he 
was laying thefe together, and dictating to liis 
hearers with great authority, there came in a 
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gentleman from Garraway’s, who told ns that 
there were feveral letters I'rom France juft come 
in, with advice that the hing was in good 
health, and v\as gone out a hunting the very 
morning the poll came away: upon which the 
hai)erdalher hole off his hat that hung upon a 
wooden peg by him, and retired to his Ihop with 
great confulion. This intelligence put a flop 
to my travels, which I had profecuted with fo 
much fatisfa6tion ; not being a little plealed to 
hear I’o many different opinions upon fo great.an 
event, and to obferve how naturally upon liich 
a piece of news every one is apt to contider 


it vvith regard to his particular intereft and ad- 
vantage. L “ 


404. Friday, June 13, 17 Fi. 

Non omnia pojjunim omnes, Vihg. Erl. viii. 63. 

Willi diffen 111 talents fonird, we vai ioully excel. 

Nature does nothing in vain : the Creator 
of the univerle has appointed every thing to a 
certain ufe and purpofe, and determined it to 
a fettled couri'e and fphere of action, from which 
if it in the leaft deviates, it bcceraes unfit to 
anfwer thofe ends for which it was defigned. 
In like manner it is in the dlfpofitigns of fbciety, 
the civil economy is formed in a chain, as well 
as the natural : and in either cafe tlie breach 
but of one link puts the whole in fome diforder. 
It is, I think, pretty plain, that mofl of the 


® By Addifun, dated London. See N" 451. 
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abfurdity and ridicule we meet with in the 
world, is generally owing to the impertinent 
affeftation of excelling in chara6ters men are 
not fit for, and for which nature never defigned 
them. 

Jivery man has one or more qualities which 
may make him ufeful both to himfelf and others. 
Nature never fails of pointing them out ; and 
while the infant continues under her guardian- 
fliip, file brings him on in his way, and then 
offers herfelf as a guide in what remains of the 
journey; if he proceeds in that coiirfe, he can 
hardly mifcarry. Nature makes good her en- 
gagements ; for, as file never promifes what flie 
is not able to perform, fofhe never fails of per- 
forming what file promifes. Ikit the misfor- 
tune is, men defpife what they may be m afters 
of, and aflecl what they are not lit for ; they 
reckon themfelves already polleft of w hat their 
genius inclined them to, and fo bend all their 
ambition to excel in what is out of their reach. 
Thus they deftroy the ufe of their natural ta- 
lents, in the fame maimer as covetous men do 
their quiet and repofe ; they can enjoy no fatis- 
fafilion in what they have, liecaufe of the abfurd 
inclination they are polfefled with for wliat they 
have not. 

Cleanthes has good I'enfe, a great memory, 
and a conftitution capable of the clol'eft applica- 
tion. In a word, there was no profefhon in 
which Cleanthes might not have made a very 
good figure : but this won’t futisfy liim ; he takes 
up an unaccountable fondnels for the chara6ler 
of a fine gentleman ; all his thoughts are bent 
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upon this : inftead of attending a difle6lion, fre- 
quenting the courts of juftice, or ftudj'ing the 
Fathers, Cleanthes reads plays, dances, d relies, 
and fpends his time in drawing-rooms; inltead 
of Iteing a good lawyer, divine, or phylician, 
Cleanthes is a downright coxcomb, and will re- 
main to all that know him a contemptible ex- 
ample of talents mifapplied. It is to this affec- 
tation the world owes its whole race of cox- 
combs. Nature in her whole drama never drew 
fuch a part ; die has fometimes made a fool, but 
a coxcomb is always of a man’s own making, by 
applying his talents otherwife than Nature de- 
ligned, who ever bears a high refentment for 
being put out of her courfe, and never fails of 
taking her revenge on thofe that do fo. Op- 
poling her tendency in the application of a man s 
parts, has the fame fuccefs as declining from 
her courfe in the production of vegetables, by 
the affiltance of art and an hot-bed. We may 
poflibly extort an unwilling plant, or an un- 
timely fallad ; but how weak, how tartelefs and 
infipid ! dull as inllpid as the poetry of Valerio. 
A^alerio had an univerfal character, was genteel, 
had learning, thought jultly, fpoke corre6lly ; it 
was believed there w'as nothing in which Valerio 
did not excel ; and it was fo far true, that there 
was but one : Valerio had no genius for poetry, 
yet he is refob ed to be a poet ; he writes verfes, 
and takes great pains to convince the town that 
Valerio is not that extraordinary perfonhe was 
taken I’or. 

If men would be content to graft upon Na- 
ture, and afiill her operations, what mighty ef- 
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fe6ts might we expe6t I Tullj would not ftand 
fo much alone in oratory, Virgil in poetry, or 
Caefar in war. To build upon Nature, is laying 
a foundation upon a rock ; every thing difpofes 
itlelf into order as it were of courfe, and the 
whole work is half done as loon as undertaken. 
Cicero’s genius inclined him to oratory, V'^irgil’s 
to follow the train of the Mufes; they pioully 
obeyed the admonition, and were rewarded. 
Had Virgil attended the bar, his modeft and 
ingenious virtue w'ould furely have made but » 
very indifferent figure ; and 'J’ully’s declamatory 
inclination would have been as ufelefs in poetry. 
Nature, if left to herfelf, leads us on in the beft 
courfe, but will do nothing by compjdlion and 
conftraint ; and if we are not always fatisficd to 
go her way, we are always the gveateft fuflerers 

W herever Nature defigns a production, flie 
alw'ays difpofes feeds proper for it, which are as 
abfolutely neceflkry to the formation of any 
moral or intellectual excellence, as they are to 
the being and growth of plants ; and I know not 
by what fate and folly it is, that men are taught 
not to reckon him equally abfurd that will write 
verfes in fpite of Nature, with that gardener 
that fhould undertake to raife a jonquil or tulip 
without the help of their refpeCtive feeds. 

As there is no good or bad quality that does 
not afieCt both fexes, fo it is not to be imagined 
but the fair fex mull have fuffered by an affec- 
tation of this nature, at lead as much as the 
other. The ill effeCl of it is in none fo confpi- 
cuous as in the tw'o oppoflte characters of Cselitf 
VoL. VI. E 
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and lias : C’selia has all the charms of perfori, 
together with an abundant fweetnefs of nature, 
but wants wit, and has a very ill voice ; Iras is 
ugly and ungenteel, but has wit and good I’enfe. 
If Ccclia would be lilent, her beholders w'ould 
adore her; if Iras w'ould talk, her hearers would 
admire her : hut Ca^lia’s tongue runs inceflantly, 
while Iras gives herfelf filent airs and foft lan- 
guors, fo that it is difficult to perfuade onefelf 
that Cailia has beauty, and Iras wit : each neg- 
lects her own excellence, and is ambitious of the 
other’s character ; Iras w-ould he thought to have 
as much beauty as Cxiia, and Cselia as much 
wit as Iras. 

The great misfortune of this affeClation is, 
that men not only lole a good quality, but alio 
contract a bad one. They not only are unfit for 
what they were defigned, but they aflign them- 
felves to what they are not fit for ; and, inftead 
of making a very good figure one way, make a 
very ridiculous one another. If Semanthe would 
have been fiitisfied with her natural complexion, 
fhe might ftill have been celebrated by the name 
of the olive beauty ; but Semanthe has taken up 
an affectation to w bite and red, and is now dif- 
tinguiffied by the character of the lady that 
paints fb well. In a word, could the world be 
reformed to the obedience. of that famed dictate, 
* Follow Nature,’ which the omcle of Delphos 
pronounced to Cicero when he confulted what 
courfe of ftudies he ffiould purfue, we fhouldfee 
ulmoft every man as eminent in his proper fphere 
as d ully was in his, and Ihould in a very ffiorfe 
fTirae find impertinence and affeCtation banilhed 
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from among the women, and coxcombs and 
falfe characters from among the men. For my 
part, I could never confider this prepofterous 
repugnancy to Nature any otherwife, than not 
only as the greateft folly, but alfo one of the 
moft heinous crimes, fince it is a direCl oppofi- 
tion to the difpofition of Providence, and (as 
Tully exprelles it) like the fin of the giants, an 
aClual rebellion againfl heaven. Z* 


N" 405. Saturday, June 14, 1712. 


Ol 'Sjatv'nfjiiptoi fjLoXTTYi ©£ov 

KaXov Tlxtriovx yinpoi *Ay(^atwVf 

MeXirovlcs o Se (ppivoc^ ripTisr* uxtioiv, 

IloM. Iliad, i. 47 

With hymnvS divine the joyous banquet ends; 

The paBans lengthen’d till the fun defccnds ; 

The Greeks rellor’d the grateful notes prolong; 

Apollo liftcns, and approves the fong. Pope. 

I AM very forry to find, by the opera bills for 
this day, that we are likely to lofe the greateft 
performer in dramatic inulic that is now living, 
or that perhaps ever appeared upon a ftage. I 
need not acquaint my readers that I am fpeaking 
of fignior Nicolini*’. The town is highly ob- 
liged to that excellent artift, for having fiiewn 
us the Italian mufic in its perfection, as well as 
for that generous approbation he lately gave to 

* The author unknown. See N°408,425, and 4G7. See 
N" 408, adjinem, note. 

See Tat. with notes, Vol. iii. N“ 115, p. 379 and 580, 
note. 
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an opera of our own country, in which the 
compofcr endeavoured to do juftice to the 
beauty of the words, by following that noble 
example, which has been fet him by the greatell 
foreign nuiRers in that art. 

1 could heartily wilh there was the fame ap- 
plication and endeavours to cultivate and im- 
prove our church-mulic, as have been lately be- 
Row'^ed on that of the Rage. Our compofers 
have one very great incitement to it. They are 
fiire to meet with excellent words, and at the 
fame time a wonrlcrl'ul variety of them. There 
is no pafllon that is not finely exprefied in thofe 
parts of the inlpired writings, which are proper 
for divine longs and anthems. 

There is a certain coldnelsand indifference in 
the phralbs of our FiUropean languages, when 
they are compared with the oriental forms of 
f[)eech ; at)d it happens very luckily, that the 
EJebrew idioms run into the Knglilh tongue 
with a particular grace and beauty. Our lan- 
£.aia"e has rec'eived innumerable elegancies and 
improvements, from that infullon of Hebrailins, 
which arc deri\ ed to it out of the poetical pal- 
(ages in holy writ. '^I’hey give a force and energy 
to our expreffion, warm and animate our lan- 
gmage, and convey our thoughts in more ardent 
and intenli* phrafes, than any that are to be met 
with in our own tongue. There is fomething 
fo pathetic in this kind of diction, that it often 
fets the mind in a flame, and makes our hearts 
burn within us. How cold and dead does a 
prayer appear, that is compol’ed in the mofi; 
elegant and polite forms of Ipeech, which are 
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natural to our tongue, when it is not heightened 
by that Iblemnity of phrafe which may be dr^wn 
from the lacred writings ! It has been laid/ by 
fome of the ancients, that if the gods were to 
talk with men, they would certainly fpcak in 
Plato’s flyle ; but I think we may fay with juf- 
tice, that when mortals converle with their 
Creator, they cannot do it in fo proper a ftyle 
as in that of the holy fcriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of 
poetry that are to be met with in the divine 
wTitings, and examine how kindly the Hebrew 
manners of fpeecli mix and incorporate with the 
J’inglifli language; after having perufed the book 
of J^falms, let liim read a literal tranflation of 
Horace or Pindar. He will find in thefe two 
laft fuch an abfurdityand confufion of Ityle, with 
fuch a comparative poverty of imagination, as 
will make him very fenfible of what 1 have been 
here advancing. 

Since we have therefore fuch a treafury of 
w'ords, fo beautiful in themfelves, and fo pro- 
])er for the airs of mulic, I cannot but wonder 
that perfons of difl:in6tion fliould give fo little 
attention and encouragement to that kind of 
mulic, which would have its foundation in 
reafon, and which would improve our virtue 
in proportion as it raifes our delight. 'The 
paffions that are excited by ordinary compofi- 
lions generally flow from fuch lilly and ab- 
furd occalions, that a man is afliamed to reflect 
upon them ferioufly ; but the tear, the love, the 
forrow, the indignation that are awakened ui 
the mind by hymns and anthems, make the 

E 3 
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heart better, and proceed from fuch caufes as 
are altogether realbnable and praife-worthy. 
Pieafure and duty go hand in hand, and the 
greater our fatista^tion is, the greater is our re- 
ligion. 

Mufic among thofe who were llyled the cho- 
fen people was a religious art. The fongs of 
Sion, which we have reafon to believe were in 
high repute among the courts of the eaftern mo- 
narchs, were nothing elfe but pfalms and pieces 
of poetry that adored or celebrated the Supreme 
Being. The greateft conqueror in this holy 
nation, after the manner of the old Grecian 
lyrics, did not only compofe the words of his 
divine odes, but generally fet them to mulic 
himfelf: after which, his works, though they 
were confecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion 
of the people. 

The firft original of the drama was a religious 
worlhip confifting only of a chorus, which was 
nothing elle but a hymn to a deity. As luxury 
and voluptuoufnels prevailed over innocence and 
religion, this form of worlhip degenerated into 
tragedies ; in which however the chorus fo far 
remembered its flrll office, as to brand every 
thing that was vicious, and recommend every 
thing that was laudable, to intercede with Hea- 
ven for the innocent, and to implore its ven- 
geance on the criminal. 

Homer and Hefiod intimate to us how this 
art fliould be applied, when they reprelent the 
mufes as furrounding Jupiter, and warbling their 
hymns about his throne. I might Ihew, from 
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innumerable paflages in ancient writers, not only 
that vocal and inllrutnental mufic were made 
ufe of in their religious worfthp, but that their 
moll favourite diverlion» were filled with fongs 
and hymns to their refpeclive deities. Had we 
frequent entertainments of this nature among 
us, they would not a little purify and exalt our 
paflions, give our thoughts a proper turn, and 
cherilh thofe divine impulfes in the Ibul, which 
every one feels that has not Rifled them by fen- 
fual and immoral pleafures. 

Mulic, when thus applied, raifes noble hints 
in the mind of the hearer, and fills it with great 
conceptions. It llrengthens devotion, and ad- 
vances praife into rapture, lengthens out every 
act of worfliip, and produces more lafting and 
permanent impreffions in the mind, than thofe 
which accompany any tranlient form of words 
that are uttered in the ordinary method of re- 
ligious worfliip. O 
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llrcc jiudla adokjcentiam aluntyfencctutem oblccUnity I’ccundas 
res ornantf adverjh Jo! at turn et perfaginm prabent ; deho 
taut dondy non i/npediuntjhrh ; pernoCtant nobij'cum^ pere-- 
grinautur, ru/iicafitur. Tull. 

Tliefe ftudies nourilli youth ; delight old age ; are the orna- 
ment of profperity, the folaceineut and the refuge of adver- 
fity ; they arc delettable at home, and not burtheiifome 
abroad ; they gladden us at uiglits, and on our journies, and 
in the couujiry. 

The following letters bear a pleafing image 
of the joys and Iktislaftibns of a private life. 
' By Addifon, dated, as the fignature feeras to intimate, 

E4 
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The firfl; is from a gentleman to a friend, for 
whom he has a very great refpe^i:, and to whom 
he communicates the fatisfa6tion he takes in re- 
tirement ; the other is a letter to me occafioned 
by an ode written by my Lapland lover this 
correfpondept is fo kind as to tranllate another 
of Scheffer’s longs in a very agreeable manner. 
I publifh them together, that the young and 
old may find fomething in the fame paper which 
may be 1‘uitable to their refpettive taffes in foli- 
tude ; for I know no fault in the defcription of 
ardent delires, provided they are honourable. 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘ You have obliged me M'ith a very 
kind letter ; by which I find you Ihift the fcene 
of your life from the town to the country, and 
enjoy that mixt Rate which wife men both de- 
light in and are qualified for. Methinks mofl; 
of the philolbphers and raoralifts have run too 
much into extremes, in prailing entirely either 
folitude or public life ; in the former men ge- 
nerally grow ufelefs by too much refl, and in the 
latter are deftroyed by too much precipitation : 
as waters lying Hill, putrity and are good for no- 
thing; and running violently on, do but the 
more mifehief in their paflage to others, and are 
fwallowed up and lofl the fooner themfelves. 
Thofe who, like you, can make themfelves ufe- 

from his office. See Speci. N® 555, and notes to N® 7 and 
N° 221, on Addiion’s iigriature, c, l, i, o. See alfo Steele’s 
dedication of The Dnnnmer to Mr. Congreve. 

** See 306, and note. 
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ful to all Rates, Rioukl be like gentle Rreams, 
that not only glitle through lonely vales and 
forefts amidft the flocks and Ihepherds, but vilit 
populous towns in their courl’e, and are at once 
of ornament and fervice to them. But there is 
another fort of people who feem dellgned for 
Iblitude, thofe I mean who have more to hide 
than to Ihew. As for my own part, 1 am one of 
thofe whom Seneca lays, ‘ Tayn yimhy atih’s funt, 
ut putent in turbido ejfe fjuicquid in luce eji’ 
Some men, like pictures, are litter for a corner 
than a full light; and 1 believe fuch as have a 
natural bent to folitude, are like waters which 
may be forced into fountains, and exalted to 
a great height, may make a much nobler figure, 
and a much louder noife, but after all run more 
fmoothly, equally and plentifully, in their own 
natural courfe upon the ground. The confidera- 
tion of this would make me very well contented 
with the pofleffion only of that quiet which 
Cowley calls the companion of obfeurity ; but 
whoever has the mules too for his companions, 
can never be idle enough to be unealy. 'J.’hus, 
fir, you fee I would flatter myfelf into a good 
opinion of my own way of living : Plutarch juft 
now told me, that it is in human life as in a 
game at tables, one may wifti he had the higheft 
caft, but if his chance be otherwife, he is even 
to play it as well as he can, and make the belt 
of it. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obliged, 

and moft humble fervant/ 
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‘ Air. Spectator, 

‘ M'ii k town being fo well pleafed 
with the fine picture of artlei’s love, which Na- 
ture infpired the Laplander to paint in the ode 
you lately printed ; we were in hopes that the 
ingenious tranflator would have obliged it with 
thiO other alfo which Scheffer has given us ; but 
fince he has not, a much inferior hand has ven- 
tured to fend you this. 

‘ ?t is a cultom with the nortliern lovers to 
divert themlelves with a fong, whilft tljey jouf- 
ney through the fenny moors to pay a vilit to 
their milirelies. This is addreHed by the lover 
to his rein-deer, which is the creature that in 
that country fupplies the want of horles. The 
circumftances which fucceiiively pvelent them- 
felves to him in his way, are, 1 believe you wall 
think, naturally interwoven. The anxiety of 
ablence, the gloomincfs of the roads, and his re- 
folution of frequenting only thole, lince thofe 
only can carry him to the object of his delires ; 
the dilTatisfaf:tlori he exprefles even at the great- 
eft fwiftneis with which he is carried, and his 
joyful furprife at an unexpected light of his mif- 
trefsaslhe is bathing, feem beautifully deferi bed 
in the original. 

‘ If thole pretty images of rural nature are 
loll in the imitation, yet poffibly you may think 
lit to let this fupply the place of a long letter, 
when want of leifure or indifpolition for w'riting 
will not permit our being entertained by your 

* S('e SpeS. N’ 366, and N® 393, and note. 
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own hand. I propofe fuch a time, hecaufe, 
though it is natural to have a fondnefs for wliat 
one does onefell', yet I allure you I would not 
have any thing of mine dilplace a lingle line of 
yours. 


I. 

“ Hafte, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly go 
Our am’rous journey through this dreary wafic ; 

JIafte, my rein-deer ! Itill, Itill thou art too liow, 
Impetuous love demands the lightning's hafte. 

ri. 

“ Around us far the ruftiy moors are fpread : 
Soon will the fun witlidraw his ciieerful ray : 

Darkling and tir'd we lhall the marllies tread, 

No lay unfung to cheat the tedious way. 

III. 

“ The wat’ry length of thefe unjoyons moors 
Does all the flow'ry meadows pride excel ; 

Through thefe I fly to her my foul adores ; 

Ye flow’ry meadows, empty pride, iarewel. 

IV. 

“ Each moment from the charmer I'm confin'd, 
My hreaft is tortur'd with impatient fires ; 

Fly, my rein-deer, fly fwifter than the wind, 

Thy tardy feet wing with my fierce defires. 

V. 

“ Our pleafing toil will then be foon o'erpaid, 
And thou, in wonder loft, flialt view my fair, 

Admire each feature of the lovely maid, 

Her artlefs charms, her bloom, her fprightly air. 

VI. 

“ But lo ! with graceful motion there fhe fwirns, 
Gently removing each ambitious wave ; 
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The crow ding weaves tninfported clalp her limbs ; 
When, when, oh whenlliall I Inch freedoms have I 

VII, 

" In vain ye envious ftreams, fo faft ye flow. 

To hide her from a lover’s ardent gaze : 

Erom every touch you more tranfparent grow', 
And all reveal’d the beauteous wanton plays.” 


N° 407. Tucl’day, June 17 , 1712 . 


nbejl facuudis gratia d't£lh. 

Ovid. Met. xiii. 127- 

Elofjucnt w'ords a graceful manner want. 

Most foreign writers, tvho have given any 
characler of the Englilh nation, whatever vices 
they afcribe to it, allow, in general, that the 
people are naturally inodeft . J t proceeds perhaps 
from this our national virtue, tliat our orators 
are obl'erved to make ule of lefs gcfture or ac- 
tion than thole of other countries. Our preachers 
flanfl flock Hill in the pulpit, and will not fo 
mucli as move a finger to let olF the befl fer- 
mons in the world. We meet with the fame 
fpeaking ftatues at our bars, and in all public 
places of debate. Our words flow from us in a 
linooth, continued ftream, without thofe ftrain- 
ings of the voice, motions of the body, and 
majefly of the hand, which are fo much cele- 
bratixl in the orators of Greece and Rome. We 
can talk of life and death in cold blood, and 


^ By Mr. Steele. Tiaufcribed. Sec note to N" 324. 
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keep our temper in a difcourfe which turns upon 
every thing that is dear to us. Though our zeal 
breaks out in the fineft tropes and figures, it is 
not able to ftir a limb about us. I have heard it 
obferved more than once, by thofe who have 
leen Italy, that an untravelled Englifliman can- 
not relilh all the beauties of Italian pi6lures, be- 
caule the poftures which are exprelled in them 
are often fuch as are peculiar to that country,, 
o ne who has not leen an Italian in the pulpit, 
vvill not know what to make of that noble gef- 
ture in Raphael’s pi6lure of St. Paul preaching 
at Athens, where the apoltle is reprefented as 
lifting up both his arms, and pouring out the 
thunder of his rhetoric amidli an audience of 
pagan philofophers. 

It is certain, that proper geltures and vehe- 
ment exertions of the voice cannot be too much 
ftudied by a public orator. They are a kind of 
comment to what he utters, and enforce every 
thing he fays, with weak hearers, better than 
the llrongell argument he -can make ufc of. 
They keep the audience awake, and fix their 
attention to wliat is delivered to them, at the 
fame time that they lliew the fpeaker is in 
carneft, and aflfe6led himlelf with what he lb 
paffionately recommends to others. Violent 
gefture and vociferation naturally Ilia ke the hearts 
of the ignorant, and fill them with a kind of 
religious horror. Nothing is more frequent 
than to fee women weep and tremble at the light 
of a moving preacher, though he is placed quite 
out of their hearing ; as in England we very 
frequently fee people lulled alleep with Iblid 




and elaborate difcourfes of piety, who would be 
warmed and tranlported out of themfelves by 
the bellowing and diftortions of entbufiafm. 

If nonfenle, when accompanied with fuch an 
emotion of voice and body, has fuch an influ- 
ence on men’s minds, what might we not expeft 
from many of ihofe admirable difcourfes which 
are printed in our tongue, were they delivered 
with a becoming fervour, and with the molt 
agreeable graces of voice and gefture ? 

We are told that the great Latin orator very 
much impaired his health by the laterum con- 
tentio, the vehemence of action, with which he 
uled to deliver hirnlelf. The Greek orator 


was likewife fo very famous for this particular 
in rhetoric, that one of his antagonifts, whom 
he had baniftied from Athens, reading over the 
oration which had procured his baniftiment, and 
feeing his friends admire it, could not forbear 
alking them, if they were fo much affe 61 ;ed by 
the bare reading of it, how much more they 
would have been alarmed, had they heard him 
actually throwing out fuch a ftorm of elo- 


quence ? 


How cold and dead a figure, in comparifon of 
thele two great men, does an orator often make 


at the Britifli bar, holding up his head with the 
inofl: inlipid ferenity, and ftroking the tides of a 
long wig that reaches down to his middle ! The 


truth of it is, there is often nothing more ridi- 


culous than the geflures of an Englilb fpeaker ; 
you lee fome of them running their hands into 
their pockets as far as ever they can thrufl; them, 
and others looking with great attention on a 
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piece of paper tliat has nothing written on it ; 
you may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning 
his hat in his hands, moulding it into feveral dif- 
ferent cocks, examining fometimes the lining of 
it, and fometimes the button, during the whole 
courfe of his harangue. A deaf man would 
think he was cheapening a beaver, when per- 
haps he is talking of the fate of the Britilh na- 
tion. I remember, when I was a young man, 
and ufed to frequent AVeftmintler-hall, there 
was a counfellor who never pleaded without a 
piece of packthread in his hand, which he ufed 
to twift about a thumb or a finger all the while 
he was fpeaking : the wags of thofe days ufed 
to call it ‘ the thread of his difcourle,’ for he was 
unable to utter a word without it. One of his 
clients, who was more merry than wife. Hole 
it from him one day in the mid ft of his plead- 
ing ; but he had better have let it alone, for he 
loft his caufe by his jeft. 

I have all along acknowledged myfelf to be 
a dumb man, and’ therefore may be thought a 
very improper perfon to give rtiles for oratory ; 
but I believe every one will agree with me in 
this, that we ought either to lay afide all kinds 
of gefture (which feems to be very I’uitable to 
the genius of our nation), or at leaft to make 
ufe of fuch only as are graceful and expreffive. 

OS 

^ By Addifon, dated, it ;s fuppofed^ from his office. See 
notes to and No on Addifoii’s fignatures, 

Jjj o* 

Adv. June 14. Signor cavaliero Nicoliiii Grimaldi wil^ 
lake his leave of England in the opera of Antioclius. Boxes 8s. 
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Decet tijfcclun oninii netjue J’e niniium erigere, ncc Jubjacere 
jervlliter. tic Fiiiibus. 

The aflfetiions of the lieart ought not to be too much indulged^ 
nor fcrvilely deprelfed. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I HAVE always been a very great 
lover of your fpeculations, as well in regard to 
the fubjeft, as to your manner of treating it. 
Human nature I always tliought the moll uleful 
obje6l of human reafon, and to make the con- 
fideration of it pleafant and entertaining, I al- 
ways thought the beft employment of human 
wit: other parts of philofophy may perhaps 
make us wifer, but this not only anl’wers that 
end, but makes us better too. Hence it was 
that the oracle pronounced Socrates the wifeft 
of all ynen living, becaufe he judicioully made 
choice of human nature for the obje6t of his 
thoughts ; an inquiry into which as much ex- 
ceeds ail other learning, as it is of more confe- 
quence to adjull the true nature and meafures of 
right and wrong, than to fettle the diftances of 
the planets, and compute the time of their cir- 
cumvolutions. 

‘ One good effect that will immediately arile 
from a near obfervation of human nature, is, 

Pit 53. Firft Gallery 2s. 6d. Upper Gallery Is. 6d. Boxes 
on Uie ftage 10s. (>d. Spefit, in folio, N° 403. See N* 405, 
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that vve flmll ceafe to wonder at tliofe a<:lion.s 
which men are ufed to reckon wholly unac- 
countable ; for, as nothing is produced without 
a caufe, fo, by obferving the nature and courl'e 
of the paffions, we lhall be able to trace every 
action from its lirfl; conception to its <leath. 
We lhall no more admire at the proceedings of 
Catiline or T’iberius, when wo know the one 
was actuated by a cruel jealoufy, the other by 
a furious ambition ; for tlie actions of men fol- 
low their paflions as natuxully as light does heat, 
or as any otlxer eflect flows from its caufe ; I’ea- 
fon mult be emjxloyed in adjufling the jxaflions, 
but they mult ever remain the principles of 
a6lion. 

‘ Tlie flrange and abfurd variety that is fo 
apparent in men s actions, Ihews plainly they 
can never proceed immediately from reafon ; lb 
pure a fountain emits no fueh troubled waters. 
'I’liey muft neceflarily arife from the [xaliions, 
which are to .the mind as tlie winds to a lhi|); 
they only can move it, and tlicy too often de- 
Itroy it ; if fair and gentle, they guide it into 
the har bour ; if contrary and I’urious, tiiey over- 
jet it in the wav’cs. In the liime manner is the 
mind aflilted or endangered by the paflions ; 
reafon mult then take the place of pilot, and 
can never fail of fecuring her charge it flie bo 
not wanting to herfelf. The Itrength ol the 
paflions will never be accepted as an exculi: lor 
complying with them ; they were dellgned for 
fubjebtion, and if a man fullers them to get the 
upper hand, he then beti*ays the liberty ol his 
own foul. 

Yol. VI. 
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‘ As Natui'e 1ms franied the feveral fpeciesof 
beings as it were in a chain, fo man feems to 
he placed as the middle link between angels 
and brutes. Hence he participates both of flefli 
and fpirit by an atimirable tie, which in him oc- 
caiions perpetual war of paflions ; and as a man 
inclines to the angelic or brute part of his con- 
llitution, he is then denominated good or bad, 
virtuous or wicked ; if love, mercy, and good- 
nature prevail, they fpeak him of the angel : if 
hatred, cruelty, and envy predominate, they 
declare his kindred to the brute. Hence it was 
that fome of the ancients imagined, that as men 
in this life inclined more to the angel or the 
brute, fo after their death they lliould tranl- 
migrate into the one or tlie other ; and it would 
be no unpleafant notion to confider the feveral 
fpccies of brutes, into which we may imagine 
that tyrants, mifers, the proud, malicious, and 
dl-natured, might be changed, 

‘ As a confequence of this original, all paf- 
fions are in all men, but appear not in all : con- 
ftitution, education, cuftom of the country, 
reafon, and the like caufes, may improve or 
abate the ftrength of them ; but Rill the feeds 
remain, which are ever reatly to fprout forth 
upon the leaft encouragement. I have heai’d a 
Rory of a good religious man, who, having been 
bred with the milk of a goat, was very modeft 
in public by a careful reflection he made on his 
actions ; but he frequently had an hour in fecret, 
wherein he had his frilks and capers ; and if we 
had an opportunity of examining the retirement 
of the llriCteft philofophers, no doubt but we 
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ihould find perpetual returns of thole paffions 
they fo artfully conceal from the public. I re- 
member Machiavel obferves, that every Rate 
Ihould entertain a perpetual jealouly of its neigh- 
bours, that fo it lliould never be unprovided when 
an emergency happens ; in like manner, fliould 
the reafon be perpetually on its guard againft the 
paffions, and never fufler them to carry on any 
defign that may be deftru6t.ive of its fecurity ; 
yet at the fame time it mull be careful, that it 
don’t fo far break their llrength as to render them 
contemptible, and confequently itfelf unguarded. 

‘ The underftandlng being of itfelf too flow 
and lazy to exert itfelf into aftion, it is necef- 
fary it Ihould be put in motion by the gentle 
gales of the paffions, which may preferve it from 
flagnating and corruption ; for they are necef- 
fary to the health of the mind, as the circula- 
tion of the animal fpirits is to the health of the 
body ; they keep it in life, and ftrength, and 
vigour ; nor is it poffible for tlie mind to per- 
form its offices without their affiftance, Thefe 
motions are given us with our being; they are 
little fpirits that are born and die with us ; to- 
feme they are mild, ealy, and gentle ; to others, 
wayward and unruly, yet never too ftrong for 
the reins of reafon, and the guidance of judg- 
ment. 

‘ We may generally obferve a pretty nice 
proportion between the ftrength of reafon and 
paflion ; the greateft geniul’es have commonly 
the llrongeft afle6lions, as, on the other hand, 
the weaker underltandings have generally the 
weaker paffions ; and it is fit the fury of the 
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couriers flioukl not bo too great for the ftrength 
of the charioteer. Young men, whofe paflions 
are not a little unruly, giv'e linall hopes of their 
over being confideral)le ; the fire of youth will 
of courl'e abate, and is a fault, if it be a fault, 
that mends every day ; but furely, unlei's a man 
has tire in his youth, he can hardly have warmth 
in old age. We muft therefore be very cauti- 
ous leit, while we think to r<!gulate the paffions, 
we Ihould quite extinguiili them, which is put- 
ing out the light of the foul ; for to be without 
pai’lion, or to be hurrlcid away with it, makes a 
man equally l)lind. The extraortlinary feverity 
ufed in moit of our fchools lias this fatal effect, 
it breaks the Ipring of the mind, and moll cer- 
tainly dettroys more good geniul'es than it can 
potlibly improve. i\nd furely it is a mighty 
miliake that the paflions ftiould be fo entirely 
fubdued : lor little irregularities are fornetimes 
not only to be borne w ith, but to be cultivated 
too, lince they are frequently attended with the 
greatelt perlections. All great geniules have 
iaults mixed witli their virtues, and refemblo 
the tlaming bufti which has thorns amongll 
lights. 

‘ Since therefore the pallions are the princi- 
ples of human atilions, we mull endeavour to 
manage them lb as to retain their vigour, yet 
keep them under llribt command ; we mull go- 
vern them rather like free fubjelils than Haves, 
ielt, while we intend to make them obedient, 
they become abjebl, and unlit for thofe great 
purpofes to wdiich they w'ere deligned. For my 
part 1 mull confefs 1 could never have any re- 
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gard to that fe£l of philofophers, who fo much 
inhfted upon an abfolute indifference and va- 
cancy from all paflion ; for it feems to me a 
thing very inconliffent, for a man to diveff him- 
felf of humanity, in order to acquire tranquillity 
of mind ; and to eradicate the very principles 
of action, becaufe it is poifible they may pro- 
duce ill elFcfts. 

I am. Sir, 

Your affectionate admirer, 

Z’’ T. B." 


N“ 409 . Thurfday, June 19, 1712. 


!\]i(J'reo co?il{ngcre nittcia I c pore:, 

JjHCR. i. 

To grace eacli fiibjeci with eiiliv'aiiig \\ it, 

Grattan * very ofUm recommends fine tafte 
as the iitmoft perfection of an accompliflied 
man. 

As this word arifes very often in converfation, 
I fliall endea\ our to gn e Ibnie account of it, and 
to lav down rules how we may know whether 
we are poffelfed of it, and how wc may acquire 

^ As the fame train of tliouglit that rims throngh this paper 
occurs not imfieqiiently in Pope’s works, and is illuftrated 
very happily in his Eliay on Man, it is not nnn;afonahle to 
fuppofe tluit J^ojie might be the writer of the papers marked 
witli the fignalnre Z, of whicli there are four in this vohnnt\ 
See 404, and N'^ 4fi7- See alio, in conlirmation 

of this fu p|)olitioii, Spect. ooo, where we havti the telti- 
inony of Slet le, that Poj>e was a writer in Tlie Spectator. 

^ See Spect. note ; and N'’ 079* See alfo Giiank 

Vol. i. ^24. 
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that fine tafte of writing, which is fo much 
talked of among the polite world. 

Moll languages make ufe of this metaphor, 
to exprefs that faculty of the mind which dif- 
tinguilhes all the moft concealed faults and niceft 
perfe6lions in writing. We ma 3 ^ be fure thiaf 
metaphor would not have been fo general in all 
tongues, had there not been a very great con- 
formity between that mental tafte, which is the 
fubje^ of this paper, and that fenlitive tafte, 
which gives us a relifh of every different flavour 
that affects the palate. Accordingly we find, 
there are as many degrees of refinement in the 
intelle6tual faculty, as in the fenfe, which is 
marketl out by this common denomination. 

I knew a perfon who pollefled the one in fo 
great a perfection, that after having tafted ten 
different kinds of tea, he would diftinguifh, 
without feeing the colour of it, the particular 
fort which was offered him ; and not only fo, 
but any two forts of them that were mixt toge- 
ther in an equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment I’o far, as, upon tufting the com- 
pofttion of three different forts, to name the 
parcels from whence the three leveral ingredients 
were taken. A man of a fine tafte in writing 
will difcern, after the fame manner, not only the 
general beauties and imperfections of an author, 
but ;lifcover the feveral ways of thinking and 
exprefling himfelf, which diverlify him from all 
other authors, with the feveral foreign infufions 
of thought and language, and the particular 
authoift from whom they were borrowed. 

After having thus far explained what is gene- 
rally meant by a fine tafte in writing, and fhewn 
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the propriety of the metaphor which is ufed on 
this ©ccalion, 1 think I may define it to be 
* that faculty of the foul, wdiich difcerns the 
beauties of an author with pleafure, and the im- 
perfe6tions wuth dillike/ If a man w ould know 
whether he is poflelTed of this faculty, I would 
have him read over the celebrated works of 
antiquity, which have flood the tell of fo many 
different ages and countries, or thole works 
among the moderns which have the fancfion of 
the politer part of our contemporaries. If, 
upon the perufal of fuch writings, he does not 
find himfelf delighted in an extraordinary plan- 
ner, or if, upon reading the admired paHages 
in fuch authors, he finds a coldnefs and m- 
tlifference in his thoughts, he ought to con- 
clude, not (as is too ufual among laflelefs read- 
ers) that tile author wants tliofe perfeftions 
which have been admired in him, but that he 
himfelf wants the faculty of difcovering them. 

He Ihould, in the fecond place, be very care-- 
ful to obferve, wdiether he talles the diftinguilh- 
ing perfections, or, if I may be allowed to call 
them fo, the fpecific qualities of the author 
ivhom he perufes ; whether he is particularly 
pleafed with Livy for his manner of telling a 
fiory, with Salluit for entering into thole inter- 
nal principles of aClion which arife from the 
characters and manners of the perfon he de- 
feribes, or with Tacitus for difplaying thole 
outward motives of fafety and interell, which 
gave birth to the whole feries of ti’anfaClions 
w hich he relates. 

He may iikewife confider, how differently he 
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is affected by the fame thought, which prefent.s 
itlell in a great writer, from wiiat he is wlien 
lie liiids it delivered by a perlon of an ordinary 
genius ; for there is as much difference in ap- 
prehending a thought clothed in Cicero's lan- 
guage, and that of a common author, as in 
feiung an obje6l by the light of a taper, or by 
the light of the liin. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the 
acquirement of fiu‘h a talfe as that 1 am here 
fpcaking of. The faculty mult in feme degree 
be liorn with us, and it very often happens, that 
thofe who have other qualities in perfection are 
wholly void of this. One of the moft eminent 
rnaf hernaticians of the age has affured me, that 
the greateft pleafure he took in reading Virgil, 
Avas in examining /Eneas his voyage by the map ; 
as 1 queltion not but many a modern compiler 
of hiltory would be delighted with little more in 
that divine aullior than the bare matters of fadf. 

But, notwithltanding this faculty muft in 
fome m<.‘af are be born with us, there are i'everal 
mo'thods for cultivating and improving it, and 
Avithout which it will bo very uncertain, and of 
little ufe to the perfon that poflelfes it. The 
molt natural method lor this purpofe is to be 
converfant among the Avritings of the moll po- 
lite authors. A man avIio has any relilh for line 
Avriting, either difeovers new beauties, or receives 
fironger irn[)reflions, from the mafUuly ftrokes 
of a great author every time he pcrules him ; 
belidcs tliat he naturally wears hunH'lf into the 
fame manner of fpeakmg and tlunking. 

(Jonveriation with men of a polite genius is 
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another method for improving onr natural tafte. 
It is impoliible for a man of tiie gn^atell parts 
to conlider any thing in its whole* extent, and in 
all its variety of lights. I'very nian, helides 
thofe general ohfervations which are to he made 
upon an author, forms leveral relletAions that are 
peculiar to his own manner of (hinking ; fo that 
converlation will naturally fnrnifli us witli hints 
which we did not attend to, and make us enjoy 
other mens’ parts and reflcMions as well as our 
own. This is the bell reaibn 1 can give for the 
obfervation which fe\eral have made, that men 
of groat genius in the lame way of writing fel- 
tlom rife up lingly, but at certain periods of time 
appear together, and in a body; as they did 
at Home in the reign of Aiigultus, and in 
Greece about tlie age of Socrates. 1 cannot 
think that Corneille, Hacine, Moliere, Boilcau, 
la Fontaine, Bruyere, Bolfu, or the Daciers, 
Mould have written io M'dl as tliey have done, 
had they not been iVtcinds and contemporaries. 

it is likewife necellary for a man who would 
form to himlelf a finilhed talle of good writing, 
to be well verl'ed in the works of the heft critics 
both ancient and modern. I mull confefs that 
I could wiilj there were authors of this kind, 
who belide the mechanical rules, which a man 
of very little talte may dilcourfe upon, would 
enter into the very Ipirit and ibul of fine writ- 
ing, and fliew us the feveral fources of that plea- 
fure w hich riles in the mind upon the perul’al of 
a noble work. 'I’hus although in jjoetry it be 
abfolutely necefliiry that tiic unities of time, 
place, and action, w ith otlier points of the fame 
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nature, Qjould be thoroughly explained and 
underltood ; there is (till lomething more eflen- 
tial to the art, lomething that elevates and 
alloniQies the fancy, and gives a greatnefs of 
mind to the reader, which few of the critics 
befides Ijonginus have conlidered. 

Our general tafie in E.ngland is for epigram, 
turns of M'it, and forced conceits, which liave 
no manner of influence, either for the bettering 
or enlarging the mind of him who reads tliem, 
and have been carefully avoided by the greateft 
waiters, both among the ancients and moderns. 
I have endeavoured, in feveral of my fpecula- 
tions, to banilh this gothic talle, Avhich has 
taken polltdlion among us. 1 entertained the 
town for a week tog('ther with an eflay upon 
wit'^, in w hich I endeavoured to deteiit feveral 
of thofe falfe kinds which have been admired in 
the diflerent ages of the world, and at the fame 
time to Ihew wherein the nature of true wit 
confifts. I afterwards gave an inftance of the 
great force which lies in a natural limplicity of 
thought to afteCf the mind of the reader, from 
fuch vulgar pieces as have little elfe befides this 
lingie qualification to recommend them. I have 
likewil’e examined the works of the greateft poet 
which our nation, or perhaps any other, has 
produced, and particularized moft of thofe ra- 
tional and manly beauties which give a value to 
that divine work k 1 fhall next Saturday enter 
upon an eflay on ‘ The Pleafures of the Imagina* 

^ See 5H, 6l, &c. 

* See the critique upon IdiitoUj *207^ und the fublcquont 
Sutuixkiy papers. 
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head to foot. Will made no fcriiple to acquaint 
us, that Ihe fainted him very familiarly by his 
name, and, turning immediately to the knight. 
Die lijid, the fuppol’ed that was his good friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley : upon which nothing lei's 
could follow than Sir Rx)ger’s approach to ialuta- 
tion, with ‘ Madam, the lame, at your fervice/ 
She was dnd’led in a black tabby inantua and 
petticoat, without ribbons ; her linen flriped. 
muilin, and in the whole an agreeable iecond 
mourning ; decent drefies being often afteeded 
by the creatures of the town, at once confultmg 
cheapneis and the pretenlion to modefty. She 
■went on witli a familiar eal’v air, ‘ Your friend,’ 
Air. H oneycomb, ‘ is a little i'urpriled to i'ee a 
noiiian here alone and unattended; but 1 dif- 
miiled my coach at the gate, and trij)ped it down 
to my couniel’s chambers ; for lawyers fees take 
up too much of a fmall dil'puted jointure to ad- 
mit anv other expences but mere necellaries/ 
Air. llone\ comb begged they might leave the 
honour of Jetting h(;r down, for Sir Roger’s fer- 
vant was gone to call a. coach. In the interim 
the footman returned, with no coach to be had ; 
and there appearetl nothing to be done but tridt- 
ing herfelf with M r. Honeycomb and his friend, 
to wait at the tavern at the gate for a coach, or 
to be J’ubjeCted to all the impertinence {he muft 
meet with in that public place. Mr. Honeycomb 
beirmaman of honour determined the choice of 
the iirft, and Sir Roger, as the better man, took 
the lady by the hancl, leading her through all the 
iliower, covering her with his hat, and gallant- 
ing a J’amiliar atxpiaintance through rows of 
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young fellows, who winked at Sukey in the 
llate Ihe inandied otli Will lloneyconil) bi’ing- 
ing up the rear". 

Much importunity prevailed >(Upon the fair 
one to admit of u collation, where, after de- 
claring (he had no ftornach, and liaving eaten a 
couple of chickens, diivoured a trufs of I'allet, 
and drunk a full liottle to her lliare, Ihe fung 
the Old Man’s Willi to Sir Roger. 'I’he knight 
left tlie room for I’ome time after fupper, and 
w'rit the following billet, whicli he conveyed to 
Sukey, and Sukey to her frienfl Will IJoney- 
comb. Will has given it to Sir Andrew Free- 
port, w'ho read it latt night to the. club. 

'■ 1 AM not fo mere a country genth?- 
man, but I can guels at the law-bulinels you 
liad at the 'I’ernple. If you would go down to 
the country, and leave, off all your vanities Imt 
your linging, let me know at ray lodgings in 
Bow-flreet, Covent-garden, and you fhall he 
encouragixl by 

Your humlilc I'ervant, 

Boci'-ll J)F. CoVKRLKY.' 

My good friend could not well ftand the rail- 
leiy which was riling tijion him ; Imt, to put a, 
flop to it, 1 delivered VV ill Honeycomb the fol- 

” See Bee^ N® i. p. See alfo Sped.. 517^ and 

note. The character of Sir Koger de Coverh.y vvas tlie 
tore not of jAddifon but of Steele’s itnugiuation. See Spe6t 
JN" 2^ and note. 
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lowing letter, and defired him to read it to the 
board. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Hav'^ing feen a tranflation of one of 
the chapters in the Canticles into Englilh verfe 
infcrted among jour late papers”; I have ven- 
tured to fend you the viith chapter of the Pro- 
verbs in a poetical drefs. If you think it worthy 
appearing among your fpeculations, it will bo 
a Sufficient reward for the trouble of 

Your conftant reader, 

A. B.’ 

“ Mv fon, th’ inftruftion that my words impart, 
Grave on the living tablet of thy heart ; 

And all the wholefome precepts that I give, 
Obferve with ftriftelt reverence, and live. 

“ Let all thy homage be to Wifdom paid, 

Seek her proteftion, and implore her aid ; 

That Ihe may keep thy foul from harm fecure, 
And turn thy footfteps from the harlot’s door, 
Who with curs'd charms lures the unwary in, 

And fooths with flattery their fouls to fin. 

“ Once from my window as I call mine eye 
On thofe that pafs'd in giddy numbers by, 

A youth among the fooliih youths I fpy’d, 

Who took not facred Wifdom for his guide. 

“ Juft as the fun w’ithdrew his cooler light, 
And evening foft led on the fliades of night, 

He ftole in covert twilight to his fate, 

And pais'd the corner near the harlot’s gate ! 
When lo, a woman comes ! 


” Sec N”388. 
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Loofc her attire, and Inch her glaring drefs, 

As aptly did the harlot's mind exprels : 

Subtle Ihe is, and practis’d in the arts 
By which the wanton conquer hecdlefs hearts t 
Stubborn and loud fhe is ; lire hates her home, 
V'^arying her place and form, ihe loves to roam r 
Now ihe's within, now in the Itreet does ftray, 
Now at each corner ftands, and waits her |)rey. 
TJie youth Ihe feiz’d ; and, laying now alide 
All Miodefty, the female’s jufteft pride. 

She laid with an embrace, ‘ Here at ray houfe 
Peace-olFerings are, this day I paid my vow^s. 

1 therefore came abroad to meet my dear, 

And lo, in happy hour, I find thee here. 

My chamber I’ve adorn’d, and o’er my bed 
Arc cov’rings of the richett tap’ltry fpread, 

’iVith linen it is deck’d from Egypt brought, 

And carvings by the curious artift wrougltt : 

Its wants no glad perfume Arabia yields 
In all her citron groves, and fpicy fields ; 

Here all her ftore of richelt odours meets, 

I'll lay thee in a wihlernel’s of fweets ; 

VV^hatevor to the i'oufc can grateful lie 
1 have collected there — — 1 want but tliC!;. 
j\Iy hufband's gone a journey far away, 

Much gold he took abroad, and long will fiav . 
lie nam’d for his return a diftant day.’ 

“ Upon her tongue did fuch I’lnooiU mifehie 
dwell, 

And from her lips fuch welcome fiatt'ry fell, 
Th’ unguarded vouth, in lilken fetters tv’d, 
Refign’d liis reafon, and with cafe coinpls’d. 
Thus does the ox to his own llaughter go, 

And thus is fenfelefs of th’ impending blow. 
Thus hies the limple bird into the fnare 
That fkilful fowlers for his life prepare. 

But let my fons attend. Attend may they 
Whom youthful vigour may to lin betray : 
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I.ct ihcni UiHc cliai'incrs tiy, and guard their hearts 
Againli the wily wautoiPs ])lealing arts ; 

W'itli care direct their iteps, nor turn aftray 
"i o tread the patlis oi' her deceitful way ; 

Ixft they too late of her fell power complain, 
And fall, where many iniglitier have been llainv ' 

T 
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PArER I. ON THE PLEASURES OF THE 
IMAGINATION- 

C O N T E N T S. 

The perfe6tioii of our light above our other fenft's. The 
pleufures of the iiiraginatioii arife originally IVoin figliU 
The plealVires of the aruiginatioii divided under two heads. 
The ])leaftiros of the inuigliiation in foine refpe6ts e(|iial to 
thole of ttu^ undeiihmding. The extent of the pleafures of 
tlu^ imagination. The advantages a man receives from a 
rt^lifli of thefe pleafures. In what rcipeft they arc prefer- 
able to thofe of the iinderltanding. 

/Ivia Picridinn peragro loca, null iiis ante 
Tr'ita join : jneat infegros accedere Jonteisy 
/Ihjiii’ /uftrnre Luck. i. 

In wild um leaiM, to Mtiiiis a retreat. 

O’er ground untrod befor** 1 devious roam. 

And (k'(^p-enamour d into latent Iprings 
Pitdiime to |>ecp at coy virgin Naiads. 

OuK. iiglit is tJic inoft; perfed and molt de- 
liolitllii of all our fenles. it fills the mind with 

Tlie firll part of this pai)er was moft probably written, 
not by Steele, as Ur. Jolinloii iiu-uuthoritativeJy afiiiuis, but 
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the larii'eft variety of ideas, converfes with its oh- 
je<‘:ts at the greatelt diitance, and continues the 
iong;ell in action without beiiiff tired or liiliated 
Avith its proper cnjoynients. 'J’he tenfe of feeling' 
can indeed give us a notion of extenhon, iliape, 
and all other ideas tliat enter at the eye, except 
colours ; l)at at the lame time it is very much 
iirainetl and conlined in its ojjcrations, to the 
iiumher, bulk, and ditiance of its particular ob- 
jects. Our light leems deiigned to hipply ull 
thefe defects, and may be conlidered as a more 
delicate and dilFutive kind of touch, that fpreads 
itl'elf over an infinite multitude of bodies, com- 
prehends the largett figures, and brings into our 
reach fome of the molt remote parts of the uni- 
vevfc*. 

It is this fenfe which furnilhes the imagina- 
tion with its ideas ; lb that by ‘ tlie pleafures of 
tlie imagination,’ or ‘ fancy’ (which 1 lhall ul'e 
promil’cuoully) I here mean fuch as arife from 

by Mr. Tlionia.s Tickell, who feems to have niarkod his own 
papers, as Steele did fuch as he cuminunicuted or coiiipoied 
from tlie letter-box, with the liguuture T. See note 

on T; ini'*' dlO, aipJ iiote ; from which it appears that Steele 
mid Mr- Tickeil had fome altoj catiou about a paper or papers 
diilingiiidied by the ligriature Tj, iiiftead oi’ which Steele Teenis 
to agree to the liibftitulioii of K in an iiiftauci.*, or inllances. 

Adv. For the benelit of Mifs Porter, at tlie theatre the 
upper end of St. MartinVlanc, near Liichiield-ftrect, on 
U ethiefday, June 18, will be prefented a coinody called Tlie 
Bufy Body. The part of the Bi:ly Body by young Pervil ; Sir 
Zealous traffic by young Ray; Sir (hjo. Airy by young Bo- 
inan; Charles by young Mills; Whifper by young Norris; 
Miranda by Mifs Younger; Ifabinda by Miiis Porter; Patch 
by Mifs l^ydell ; and all the other parts to the bell advantage. 
With a new epilogue by Mifs Porter, &c. — ^ — Spcct. in folio^ 
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vifible objetHs, cither when we have them actual- 
ly in our view, or when we call up their ideas 
into our minds by paintings, ilatues, dclerip- 
tions, or ai>y the like occalion. We cannot in- 
deed have a tingle image in the tiincy that did not 
make its tirti entrance through the tight ; but we 
have the power of retaining, altering, and coin- 
])onnding thofe. images, w hich we have once re- 
ceived, into all the varieties of picture and \ ition 
that are moti; agreeable to the imagination : for 
by this taculty a man in a dungeon is capable of 
entertaining liimfelf w ith fcenes and iandfcapes 
more beautiful than anv that can be found in the 
whole compals of nature. 

'I'here are few' words in the Englitli language 
which are enijjloycd in a more loote and uncir- 
cumfcribed lenfe than thofe of the fancy and the 
imagination. I therefore thought it neeelliiry to 
iix and determine the notion of thefe two words, 
as 1 intend to make ufe of them in the thread of 
my iollowing fpt'culations, that the reader may 
Conceive rightly what is the fubjeCl which I pro- 
<*eed upon. 1 mult therefore delire him to re- 
member, that by ‘ the pleal'ures of tlie imagina- 
tion,’ 1 mean only fuch plealbres as arife origi- 
nally from light, and that 1 divide thele plealliies 
into two kinds : my delign being lirlt of all to 
difcourle of thole primary pleal'ures of the ima- 
gination, which entirely proceed from fuch ob- 
|ef:ts as are before our ey<'s ; and in the next place 
to fpeak of thole Itjcondary pleal'ures of the ima- 
gination which Ilow from the ideas of vilible ob- 
jects, when the objetts are not a6lually before 
the eye, but are called up into our memories, or 
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formed into agreeable vifions of things that are 
eitlier abfent or ii6titiou.s. 

The pleafures of the imagination, taken in the 
full extent, are not to grol’s as thofe of fenfe, nor 
lb refined as thofe of the underftanding. The 
lull are indeed more preferable, becaufe they are 
founded on fome new knowledge or improve- 
ment in the mind of man ; yet it mult be con- 
feUed, that thofe of the imagination are as great 
and as tranfporting as the other. A beautiful 
profpebt delights the Ibul, as much as a demon- 
Itration ; arul adelbription in Homer has charm- 
ed more readers than a chapter in Ariltotle. Be- 
lidesj the plealures of the imagination have tliis 
advantage above thofe of the underlianding, that 
they are more obvious, and more ealy to be ac- 
quired. 1 1 is but opening the eye, and the Icene 
enters. 'I’he colours paint themlelves on the 
fancy, with very little attention of thought or 
application of mind in tlie beholder. AV^e are 
Itruck, wo know not how, with the lymmetry 
of any thing w'c fee, and immediately alien t to 
the beauty of an obj<!ct, without inquiring into 
the particular caules and occalions of it. 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a 
great many pleafures that the vulgar are not ca- 
pable of receiving. He can converfe with a 
piblure, and find an agreeable companion in a 
Itatue. He meets with a fccret refreflin ■. iit in 
a tlcfcri[)tion, and often feels a greater latisfac- 
tion in the profpebl of fields and meadows, than 
another docs in the poUellion. It gives him, in- 
(Jeed, a kind of property in every thing he feesj 

G 2 
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and makes the mod rude niicuUivaied parts of 
nature adniinifter to Iiis pleal’ures : fo that he 
looks upon the world as it were in another light, 
and dil'covers in it a nniltilude of charms, that 
conceal themi’elves from the generality of man- 
kind. 

There are indeed but very few wlio know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a relifli of any 
pleafures that are not criminal; every diverlion 
they take is at the expence of I’ome one virtue or 
another, and their very lirltliep out of liuhnels is 
into vice or folly. A man lliould endeavour, 
therefore, to make the fphere of his innocent 
pleal'ures as wide as poffible, that he may retire 
into them with fafety, and lind in them fuch a 
fatislaction as a with man would not blufti to 
take. Of this nature are thofe of the imagina- 
tion, which do not require fuch a l)ent of thought 
as is neccflliry to our more ferious employments, 
nor, at the lame time, lulfer the mind to fink 
into that negligence and remilTnefs, which arc 
apt to accompany our more fenfual delights, but 
like a gentle cxereil’e to the faculties, awaken 
them from (loth and idlenefs, without putting 
them upon any labour or difficulty. 

We might here add, that the pleafures of the 
fancy are more conducive to health, than thole 
of the underltanding, w hich are worked out by 
tlint of thinking, and attended with too violent 
a labour of the brain. J^elightfnl Icenes, whe- 
ther in nature, puiuliug, or poetry, ha^■c a kindly 
influence on the body, as well as the mind ; and 
not only ferve to clear and brighten the imagi- 
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nation, but are able to cl i foe rfe grief anti melan- 
clioly, and to let the aninval fpirits in pleating 
and a 2 rccal)le motions. For this reatbn hr 
Francis I'acon, in his Ktlay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to pvefcribe to his rea- 
der a |)Oc;m or a profpebt, where he particularly 
difl'uades him from knotty and iubtle difqui- 
litions, and advites liim to purfue ttudies that 
fill the mind with fpleiulid and illuttrious ob- 
je6ts, as hihories, tables, and contemplations of 
nature. 

I have in this paper, by tvay of introduflion, 
fettled the notion of thole pleal'ures of the ima- 
gination which are the t'ub|e6t of my prefent un- 
dertaking, and endeavoured, bvteveralconhdera- 
lions, to recommend to niy reader the purfuit of 
tliore pltnihires. I ftiali in my next paper exa- 
mine the fe\'eral fources from whence thele 
plealiires are derived. 

*1 ]>y Adciifou, datctl from liis oflicc, or rKctclied, it may bc^ 
when a fludeut at Oxford. See and N*" notes on 

Addifuifs rigiiatiiresy Cy i., ly o. 
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C O N TENT S. 

Three fourres of all the pleafiircs of llie imagination, in our 
furvey of outward objects. J low whtit is great pleafes 
tlie imaginutiou. How what is new pleafes the imagina- 
tion. How what is heautifid in ^uir <.>wn fpe<des pleafes tlie 
imagination. I low what is beautiful in general pleafes the 
imagination. What other accidental caiiles may conlril)uU 
to tiic heiglitcuing of thole j)leuiurcs. 
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PAPr^R II. 0^' THE PLEASURES OF TIlE 
IMAGINATION. 

T)ivifum, fir hreve fief opus. IV! akt. Ep. iv. 8.T. 

I'lie work, divided aptly, lliorter grows. 

I SHALL firft confider thole pleafures of tliB 
imagination which arilo from the actual view 
and furvey of outward ohje^s : anil thefe, I 
think, all proceed from tlie light of what is 
great, uncommon, or beautiful. Tlu're may, 
indeed, be fomething fo terrible or ollenlive, 
that the horror or loalhlbnienefs of an object 
may overbear the pleafuo' which refults from its 
grcatnefs, novelty, or beauty ; but Hill there will 
be fuch n mixture of delight in the veiy dilgult 
it gives us, as any of thefe three (jualilications 
are moft confpicuous and prevailing. 

Hy greatnels, 1 do not only mean the bulk of 
any lingle object, but the largenefs of a wholp 
view, conlidered as one entire j)iece. Such aie 
thc profpebts of an o[)en cham])aign country, a 
vaft unci titivated defert, of huge heaps of moun- 
tains, high rocks and jnecipices, or a wide ex- 
panfe of water, where we arc not Itruck with 
the novelty or beauty of the light, but with that 
rude kind of magndicence which appears it; 
many of thefe llupendous works of Nature. 
Our imagination loves to be filled with an ob- 
ject, or to gralp at any thing tluit is too big for 
jts capacity, ^\'e are flung into a plealing alto- 
niiliment at fuch unbouiuled views, and feel a 
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tlelightfiil iHllnels and amazement in the I’oul at 
the a[)pFeheniion.s of them. 'I’he mind of man 
naturally hates every thing that looks like a re- 
Itraint upon it, and is apt to fancy itlelf under a 
Ihrt of confinement, when the light is [}ent up 
in a narrow compalk, and Ihortened on every 
fide by the neighbourhood of walls or moun* 
tains. On the contrary, a fpacious horizon is an 
image of liberty, Avhere the eye has room to 
range abroad, to expatiate at large on the im- 
menlity of its views, and to lole itlelf ainidll the 
variety of obje6ts that offer tliemlelves to its oh- 
fervation. Such wide and undetermined prof- 
{)e(!'ts are as plealing to tlu; fancy, as the fpecn- 
iations of eternity or infinitude are to the under- 
lianding. Jhit if there he a beaut y or uneom- 
anonnels joined with this grandeur, as iu a trou- 
bled ooeiut, a Jieaven adorned with liars and me- 
teors, or a fpaeious luudleape cut out into rivers, 
woods, rocks, and meadow's, tlic pleafure Hill 
grows upon us, as it antes from more than a 
tingle principle. 

Every thiuij that is new or uncommon raifes 

• • • ' •■•It 

a pleatiire in the imagination, becaule it fills 
the foul with an agreeable tiirprife, gratifies its 
curiolity, and gives it an idea of wliich it was 
not before pofleffed. VVe are indeed fo often 
converfant with one let of objects, and tired out 
with lb many repeated thow's of the fame things, 
that whatever is new or nncomuion contributes 
a little to vary human life, and to divert our 
minds, for a while, w ith the Itrangenefs of its 
appearance. It terves us for a kind of refreffi- 
nuiut, and takes off from that latiety vve are 
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apt to complain of, in our ufual and ordinary 
entertainments. It is this that beftows cliarms 
on a monlter, and makes even the imperfections 
of nature plcafe us. Jt is this that recommends 
variety, \viiere the mind is every inituut called 
off to fomething new, and the attention not 
i’uffered to dwell too long, and watte itfelf on 
any particular objeCt. It is this, likewife, that 
improves what is great or beautiful, and makes 
it afford the mind a double entertainment.. 
Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any feafon 
of the year pleatiint to look upon, but never to 
much as in the opening of the fpring, when they 
are all new and freth, with their firtl glols upon 
them, and not yet too much accuitomed and 
familiar to the eye. For this reafon tliere is 
nothing that more enlivens a profpeCt than rivers, 
jetteaus, or falls of water, w'here the feene is 
per|)etually fliifting and entertaining the light 
every moment with I’omething that is new. We 
are (puckly tired with looking upon hills and 
valleys, where every thing continues lived and 
fettled in the fame place and polturc, but lind 
our thoughts a little agitated and relieved at the 
light of I’uch objects as are ever in motion, 
and Hiding away from beneath the ey^e of the 
beholder. 

Hut there is nothing that makes its way more 
directly to the Ibul than beauty, which imme- 
diately diffules a fecret fatisfaCtion and compla- 
cency through the imagination, and givcsallnifh- 
ing to any thing that is great or uncommon. 
The very lirlt dilcovery of it Itrikes the mind 
with an inward joy, and ipreads a checrfuh.icls 
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and delight through all its faculties. ' There is 
not perhaps any real beauty or deformity more 
in one piece of mutter than another, hecaufe we 
might have been lb made, that vvhatfoever now 
appears loathfome to us, might have fliewn it- 
I'elf agreeable ; but we find by experience that 
there are feveral modifications of matter which 
the mind, without any previous confideration, 
pronounces at firll light beautiful or deformed. 
Thus we fee tliat every dillbrent fpecies of fen- 
lible creatures has its different notions of beauty, 
and that each of them is moll atfebted w’ith the 
beauties of its own kind, T'his is no w here moro 
remarkable than in birds of the fame lhape and 
proportion, where we often fee the mate deter- 
mined in his courtfliip by the (ingle grain or 
tinblure of a feather, and never difeovering any 
charms but in the colour of its fpecies. 

‘ Scit thalamo fervare fideni, fan8af]ue veretur 
Comiubii leges ; non ilium in pcHorc candor 
Solid tat niveus ; neqtie pravum accendit amor an 
Splendida lanugo, vel honejia in vert ice crijia, 
Pui'pureufvc nitor pennarum ; aft agmina lath 
luerninea explorat cautus, macula ftjue requirit 
Cognatas, paribuftjuc interlita corpora guttis : 
JSii faceret, piclis fijlvam dr cum undique monjlris 
(Jo)if 'uftim aj'pice.rcs vulgd, partufque bijormes, 
lit genus ambiguum, et veneris monumenta ncs 
Janda’. 

‘ Ilinc Meriila in nigro fe obleBat nigramarito, 
Ui/ic foci um lafdva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agnqfdtque pares fonitus, hinc Noctuu tetram 
Canitiem alarum, ct glaucos miratur ocellos. 
JSempe Jibi fernper conjiai, crefdtque. quotannis 
jAicida progenies, cajlos conjefta parentes ; 
l)i(m virides inter faltus lucojque Jbnoros 
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l\'re novo exultat^ plumafqm decora juvcuius 
Kxjdicat ad Jolem patriijijue coloribus ardet 

‘ The feather'd hutband, to his partner true, 
Proferves connubial rites inviolate. 

With cold indifference every cluinri he fees, 

M'he milky whitenels of the ftateK’ neck, 

Tlic Alining down, proud crelt, and purple wings ; 
But cautious with a fearching eye explores 
'The female tribes, his proper mate to find, 

With kindred colours mark’d : did he not lb, 
The grove with painted monfters would abound, 
Th’ ambiguous product of unnatural love. 

The blackbird hence feleCts her footy fpoufe ; 
The nightingale, her mufical compeer. 

Lur’d by the well-known voice: the bird of nighty 
Smit with his dulky wings and greenifli eyes. 
Wooes his dun paramour. The beauteous race 
Speak the chafte loves of their progenitors ; 
When, by the fpring invited, they exult 
In waxxls and fields, and to the fun unfold 
Their plumes, that with paternal colours glotv.’ 

There is a fecond kind of beauty that we find 
in the leveral products of art and nature, w hich 
does not work in the imagination with that 
w'arnitli and violence as the beauty that appears 
in our proper fpecies, hut is apt however to 
raife iu us a lecret delight, and a kind of fond- 
nefs for the places or objects in which we dii- 
cover it. This conlifts either in the gaiety or 
variety of colours, in ilie fyniim'try and propor- 
tion of parts, in the arrangement and diljiolition 
of bodies, or ina jufl mixture and concurrence 
of all together. Among thefe leveral kinds of 

^ It would fecjn, from Iiism;mniT of introducing th?tt 

Mr. Addifon \v;is hiuifclf tlio aiUlior of tlicfe line verfes. 
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beauty the eye takes moft delight in colours. 
W e no where meet Avith a more glorious or 
plealing Ihow in nature, than what appears in 
the heavens at the riling and letting of the fun, 
which is wholly made »jp of thole diUerent llains 
of liiiht that Ihew themlelves in clouds of a dif- 
ferent fituation. For this reafon we lind the 
poets, who are always addrelling themlelves to 
the imagination, borrowing more of their epi- 
thets from colours than from any other topic. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is 
great, llrange, or l)eautiful, and is Itill more 
pleafed the more it linds of tliefe perfections in 
tlie fame objeCt, fo it is capable of receiving a 
new fatisfaCtion by the alliliance of another 
fenle. Thus any continued I'ouiul, as the rnulic 
of birds, or a fall of water, awakens every mo- 
ment the mind of the beliolder, and makes him 
more attentive to the feveral beauties of the 
j)lace that lie before him. M’hus if there arifes 
a fragrancy of fmells or perfumes, they heighten 
the plealures <»f imagination, and make even 
tlie colours and verdure of the landfcape a])pear 
more agreeable ; for the ideas of both lenfes 
recommend each other, and are plealimter to- 
gether, than when the}'^ enter the mind fepa- 
rately; as the dilKjrent colours of a picture, 
Avhen they are well difpolcd, let otfone another, 
and receive an additional beantv from the ad- 
vantage of their lituation. O * 

* By A<ldifoii, ilatcTl, as thcfigiialiii c^ fccnis to iin})ly, from 
his office ; or Iketched, it may be, origiiially at O.xt’ord. See 
jXo 48 y, ad Jinemy note; and final note on Addi- 

fon’.s fignaUires, c, j, o; of the iiu aning of which a more 
falisfa^tory explication feein-s to be wanting. 
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C () N T E N T S. 

Why the nerefTury eaufe of our being pleafed with what is 
great, new, or beautiful, unknown. Why tlie tiiial eaufo 
more known and more ufeful. ^fhe final eaufe of our 
biMiig [ileafcd with what is groat. Hie final eaufe of our 

being pleafod with what is i]ew% The final eaufe of our 

being ph ufed with wdiat is beautiful in our own fpecios. 

Hie iinal eaufe of our being ploafed w ith w hat is beautiful 

in geiierah 


• Caufa latety r/.s ejl noiifivna 

Ovij>. Met. ix. <207. 

The eaufe is fee ret, but tlf eflc6l is known. 

Abdison. 

Though in yefterday’s paper we confidcrcd 
how every thing that is great, new, or beauti- 
liii, is apt to affect the imagination with pleu- 
1‘ure, we inuft own that it is impoflible for us to 
aliign the neccilary eaufe of this pleafure, be- 
cauie we know neitlier the nature of an idea, 
nor the i'ubliance of a human foul, which might 
lielp tis to difeover tlie conloi rnity^ or difagree- 
ahlenefs of the one to the other ; and therefore, 
for want of fuch a light, all that w'e can do in 

'He He 

Paper Ilf. On the Pleafures of the Imagination. See 
tlie two preceding and the nine follow ing papers. 
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fpeculations of this kind, is to reflefl on thofe 
operations of the foul that are moil agreeable, 
and to range, under their proper heads, what is 
plealing or difpleafing to the mind, without 
being able to trace out the feveral neceilary 
and efficient caufes from whence the pleafure or 
dilpleafure aril'es. 

Final caufes lie more bare and open to our 
obfervation, as there are often a greater variety 
that belong to the lame elie6t ; and thelc, 
though they are not altogether lb fatisfabfcry, 
are generally more uleful than the other, as 
they give us greater occalion of admiring the 
goodnel's and wifdom of the firll Contriver. 

One of the final caufes of our delight in any 
thing that is great, may be this. The' Su])rem 0 
Author of our being has fo formed the Ibul of 
man, that nothing but himlelf can be its iali, 
adequate, and proper happinefs. Becaulb, 1 here- 
fore, a great })art of our happinels mull arife 
from the contemplation of his being, that ho 
might give our fouls a Jull relilh of fueh a con- 
templation, he has made them naturally delight 
in the apprehenfion of what is great or unlimit- 
ed. Our admiration, which is a very plealing 
motion of the mind, immediately riles at the 
confideration of any object that takes up a great 
deal of room in the fancy, and by confetjuence, 
will improve into the highell pitch of altonilh- 
ment and devotion when we contemplate his 
nature, that is neither circumferibed by time 
nor place, .nor to be comprehended by the 
largelt capacity of a created being. 

He has annexed a fecret pleal’ure to the idea 
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of any thing that is new or uncommon, that he 
might encourage us in the purl'uit after know- 
ledge, and engage us to learch into the wonders 
of liis creation ; for every new idea brings fuch 
a plcafure along w ith it as rewards any pains we 
have taken in its acquitition, and conlequently 
ferves as a motive to put us upon frefli dilco- 
veries. 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in 
our own fpecies plealant, that ail creatures 
inigHt be tempted to multiply their kind, and 
till the world with inhabitants ; for it is very 
remarkable that whermer nature is eroded in 
the production of a monlier (the rel’ult of any 
unnatural mixture) tlie breed is incapable of 
propagating its likenefs, and of founding a new 
order of creatures : fo that unlefs all animals 
were allured liy the beauty of their own fpecies, 
generation would be at an end, anti the earth 
unpeopled. 

in the lalt place, he has made every thing 
that is beautiful in all other obJeCls plealant, or 
rather has made fo many objects appear beauti- 
ful, that he might render the whole creation 
more gay and delightful. He has given almoll 
every thing about us the power of railing an 
a£:reeable klea in the imaoination : fo that it is 
impoflible for us to behold his works with cold- 
nels or indifference, and to furvey fo many beau- 
ties without a fecret fatisfaClion and compla- 
cency. Things would make but a poor appear- 
ance to the eye, if we law them only in their 
proper figures and motions : and what reafon 
am we aflign for their exciting in us many qf 
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tliofe ideas which are different from any thing 
that exifts in the objects themfelves (for iUeh are 
light and colours), were it not to add i’uper- 
nuinerary ornaments to the univcrfe, and make 
it more agreeable to the imagination ? We are 
every where entertained with jjlealing Ihows and 
apparitions; we difcover imaginary glories in the 
heavens, and in the earth, and fee Ionic of this 
vilionary beauty poured out upon the whole 
creation ; but what a rough uniightly iketch of 
nature Ihould we be entertained with, did all 
her colouring difappear, and the feveral diltinc- 
tioiis of light and ihade vanilh ? In Ihort, our 
fouls are at prefent delightfully loll and bewil- 
ilered in a plealing delulion, and we walk about 
like the enchanted hero in a romance, who fees 
b(;autiful caltles, woods, and meadows ; and at 
the lame time hears the warbling of birds, and 
the purling of It reams ; but, upon the linilhing 
jof i’ome lecret fpell, the. fantaltic fcene breaks 
up, and the diicoiifolate knight finds himielf on 
a barren heath, or in a folitary defert. It is not 
improbable that lomething like this may be the 
liate of the foul after its lirll feparation, in re- 
fpe6t of the images it will receive from matter, 
tliough indeed the ideas of colours are lb ])leal- 
ing and boautiful in the imagination, that it is 
pollible the foul will not be deprived of them, 
but pcrhajis find them excited by Ibme other 
occalional caul'e, as they are at prefent by the 
ditlerent iniprefiious of the I’ubtie matter on the 
organ of light. 

1 have here fuppofed that my reader is ac- 
quainted with that great modern difcovery, which 
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is atprefent univerfally Acknowledged by all the 
enquirers into natural philol’opby: naniely, that 
light and colours, as apprehended by theimagb 
nation, are only ideas in the mind, and not 
qualities that have ai\v exillence in matter ^ 
As this is a truth which has been proved incon- 
tellably by many modern philolb[)hers, and is 
indeed one of the linelt Ipeculations in that 
Science, if the Englilb reader would lee tlie no- 
tion explained at large, he may lind it in the 
eighth chapter of the lecond book of Air. 
Locke’s Ldiiy on Human Underltanding. 

^ O “ 

^rhe following letter of Steele to Add) fan is re~ 
indnted herefrom the original edition of The 
Spcliator in folio. 

* Mr. SPECTATOIt, J(iue'24, 171‘2. 

‘ 1 WOULD not divert the courfe of 
your difeourfes, when you feem bent upon ol)lig- 
ing the world with a train of thinking, which, 
rightly attended to, may render the life of every 
man who reads it more eaiy and happy for tlie 
future. The plealures of the imagination are 

* See Dr. Reid’.s Enquiry into the Ilun»an Mind ; and Dr. 
JEJtSJttie’s Idiay dii tlie Inunntability of Truth, poOhri- TIte 
enrious ree.der may fee fouie ingenious remarks, ehietly orr the 
ftyic and compoiition of Addifon’s [)apers on tlie l*Ieafures of 
the Imagination, in Dr. BIair’.s Lcfcfnres on Khetoric, and the 
Belles Tettres, in vols. 8vo. 1787. 

“ By Addifon, datetl it feems frenu Ids onice ; or Iketched 
at Oxford. See d Sy, note on tigilatnrc O ; and final note 
to 221 ; extract fi om Steele's dedication of The Drum- 
uici- to Mr. Congreve. 
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what bewilder life, when reafon and judgment 
do not interpofe ; it is therefore a worthy a6tion 
in you to look carefully into the powers of fan- 
cy, that other men, from the knowledge of 
them, may improve their joys, and allay their 
griefs, by a juli; nfe of that faculty. I Ijiy, fir, 
1 would not interrupt you in the progrefs of this 
dilcourfe ; but if you will do me the favour of 
inferting this letter in your next, paper, you wall 
do fome fervice to the public, though not in fo 
noble a w'ay of obliging, as that of improving 
their minds. Allow me, fir, to acquaint you 
with a defign (of which I am partly author), 
thougli it tends to no greater a good than that 
of getting money. I Ihould not hope for the 
favour of a philofopher in this matter, if it were 
not attempted under all the rellri6lions which 
you fitge.s put upon private acquifitions. The 
firlt purpofe which every good man is to pro- 
pole to himfelf, is the fervice of his prince and 
country ; after that is done, he cannot add to 
himfelf, but he muft alfo be beneficial to them. 
This fcheme of sjain is not only confiftent with 
that end, but has its very being in f ubordination 
to it ; for no man can be a gainer here but at the 
fame time he himfelf, or Ibme other, muft 
fucceed in their dealings with the government. 
J t is called ‘ The .M ultiplication Table, ^ and is 
fo far calculated lor the immediate fervice of her 
majelty, that the fame perfon who is fortunate 
in the lottery of the ftatc may receive yet fur- 
ther advantage in this table. And 1 am lure no- 
thing can be more pleafing to her gracious tem- 
per than to find out additional methods of inr 
Voc. \T. 'll 
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creafing their good fortune who adventure any 
thing in her lervice, or laying occahons for 
others to become capable of ferving tlieir coun- 
try who arc at prelent in too low’ circuniflances 
to exert thernlelves. The manner of executing 
the delign is by giving out receipts for half 
guineas received, which diall entitle the fortu- 
nate bearer to certain fums in the table, as is let 
forth at large in the propolals pi'inted the 23d 
inflant. There is another circumftance in this 
delign w’hich gives me hopes of your favour to 
it, and that is what Tully advifes, to wit, that 
the benelit is made as dilililive as polhble. 
Every one that has half a guinea is put into the 
poffibility, from that fmall liim, to raife him- 
felf an ealy fortune : when thefe little parcels of 
wealth are, as it were, thus thrown back again 
into the redonation of Providence, w’c are to 
expert that fome W'ho live under hardfliips or 
oblcurity^, may be produced to the world in the 
figure; they deferve by this means. I doubt not 
but this lall argument will have force with you, 
and 1 cannot add another to it, but what your 
leverity w'ill, 1 fear, very little regard, wliich 
is that 1 am. 

Sir, 

Your greateft admirer, 

Richard Steele.* 

iscv the iKlvertifcnu nt annexed to N** 417, and note in tide 
edition. Tiic advcrtileineiit leferrcd to, and the letter here 
given, are reltored from the original papers of the Spefciator 
in folio, having been dropped in all the fubfeqiient editions, 
to iJluftrate a circuinftancv' in Steeles hiftory unfairly and 
itividioufly ftated by Svvilt, vvhere in bis journal letters to 
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CONTENTS. 

TliG works of nature more plcafaiit to the imagination than 
thofe of art. The works of nature llill more pleafaiit^ 
the more they refemble thofe of art. The works of art 
more pleafant, the more they refemble thofe of nature* 
Our Englilli plantations and gardens conlidered in the fore- 
going light. 


AUerius fic 

Altera pofeit opem res, et conjurai amici. 

*Hor. Ars Poet. v. 41 1 . 

But mutually they need each other s help. 

Roscommon. 

If we confider the works of nature and art, 
as they are qualified to entertain the imagina- 
tion, we fijall find the lall very defe6tive, in 
comparifon of the former ; for though they may 
fometimes appear as beautiful or ftrange, they 

Mrs. Johnfon he tells her, with an Illiberal exultation, or an 
unfriendly and unfeeling jocularity, ^ Steele was the other 
day arrefted for a fcheme of a lottery contrary to a6t of par- 
liament ; but it is thought the profecution will be dropt, out 
of tendernefs to him’ — or words to the fame purpofe, for the 
annotator is under the iieccllity here of quoting from me- 
mory. The curious reader may eafily be falisfied of tlie fu- 
tility of this idle information, by having recourfe to the pre- 
ceding references. It is alrnoft needlefs to add, that when Steele 
was obllru6ted in his delign, he religioully repaid the fub- 
feriptions. 



Paper IV, On the Pleafures of the Imaginationt See 
the tliree preceding and the eight following papers* 

IIS 
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can have nothing In th(?m of that vaftncfs and 
iinmenfity, which afford fo great an entertain- 
ment to the mind of the beholder, 'j'he one 
may he as polite and delicate as the other, hut 
can never Ihew herfelf fo auguff and magnificent 
in the detiiin. 'J'here is fomethine; more hold 
and maflerly in the rough carelcfs Itrokes of na- 
ture, than in thc^ nice touclies and embelliffi- 
ments of art. I’lie beauties of the rnoft flately 
garden or palace lie in a narrow cornpafs, the 
imagination immediately runs them over, and 
requires foniething elfe to gratify her ; but in the 
wide fields of nature, the fight wanders up and 
down without confinement, and is fed with an 
infinite variety of images, without any certain 
ftint or number. I'or this reafon we always 
find the poet in love with the country life, 
where nature appears in tlie greutefl perfedtion, 
and furniffies out all thofe fci ncs that are moll 
apt to delight the imagination. 

‘ Scriptorum chorus ovinis uniat ricmus, ct fugit 
urbes.' lloR. ‘1 Ep. ii. 77- 

‘ To grottos and to groves we run, 

To cafe and fileiice, cv’ry mule's fbn.’ Popk. 

‘ Hk fccura quks, ct ncfcia fallcrcmta, 

J)h'cs opum variarinn ; hic latis vtia j'undis, 
Spcluncu;, vk'ujuc lacus ; h)c frigkta J'cn/Jie, 
Jlugitupjue bourn, ’multcfque fub arborc Jhmni.' 

ViiiG. Ceorg. ii. 47d. 

‘ Here ealy quiet, a fccure retreat, 

A hannlels life that knows not how to cheat, 
^V'itll home-bred plenty the rich owner blels, 

And rural plealures crown his happinefs. 
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Un vex’d with (juarrels, undifturb’d with noife, 

'I'lie country king his peaceful realm enjoys ; 

Cool grots, and living lakes, the Ilow ’ly pride 

Of meads, and ftrearns that through the valley glide ; 

And fnady groves that ealy lleep invite, 

And, after toilfomc days, a fweet repofe at night.’ 

Duvdkx. 

But thougli there are fevcral of thofe wild 
feenes, that are more delightful than any artifi- 
cial (hows ; yet we find the works of nature ftill 
more pleafant, the more they refemble thofe of 
art : for in this cafe our pleafure rifes from a 
double principle ; from the agreeablenefs of tiie 
objetis to the eye, and from thr'ii' fimilitudo to 
other obje6fs. We arc plealed as w'ell with 
comparing their beauties, rus with furveying 
them, and can reprefent them to our minds, 
either as copies or originals, lienee it is that 
we take delight in a profpe<5t which is well laid 
out, and diverlified with fields and meadows, 
woods, and rivers ; in thofe accidental landfcapcs 
of trees, clouds, and cities, that arc fometimes 
found in the veins of marble, in tlic curious fret- 
work of rocks and grottos ; and, in a word, in 
any thing that hath fuch a variety or regularity 
as may foem the ellect of defign in what vve call 
the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rife in value accord- 
ing as they more or lefs refemble thoie of art, 
we may be fure that artificial works receive a 
greater advantage from their n'femblancc' of fuch 
as are natural ; becaufc here the fimilitude is 
not only pleafant, but the pattern more perfect. 
The prettiefi lundfeape 1 ever law, was one 

H 3 
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drawn on the walls of a dark room, which Rood 
oppofite on one fide to a navigable river, and on 
the other to a park. The experiment is very 
common in optics Here you might difcover 
the waves and flu6tuations of the water in Rrong 
and proper colours, with the picture of a lliip 
entering at one end, and failing by degrees 
tlirough the whole piece. On another there 
appeared the green lliadows of trees, waving to 
and fro with the wind, and herds of deer among 
them in miniature, leaping about upon the wall. 
I mull confefs, the novelty of fuch a light may 
be one occalion of its plealantnefs to the imagi- 
nation ; but certainly its chief reafon is its near 
refemblance to nature, as it does not only, like 
other pi6tures, give the colour and figure, but 
the motions of the things it reprefents. 

We have before obferved, that there is gene- 
rally in nature fomething more grand and au- 
gull, than what we meet with in the curiollties 
of art. W hen, tlierefore, we fee this imitated 
in any meafure, it gives us a nobler and more 
exalted kind of plealiire than w'hat we receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions of 
art. On this account our .Englilh gardens are 
not fo entertaining to the fancy as thofe in Erance 
and Italy, where we fee a large extent of ground 
covered over with an agreealile mixture of gar- 
den and forelt, w Inch reprelent every where an 
artificial rudenefs, much more charming than 


^ This refers to the fine reprefentations of nature produced 
by the optical iiiftruineiits called the camera ol)fcura, the eye, 
&c in a darkened rooin^ whicli were probably new at the date 
of this paper. 
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that neatnefs and elegancy which we meet with 
in thofe of our own country. It might indeed 
he of ill confequence to the public, as well as 
unprofitable to private perfons, to alienate lb 
much ground from palturage, and the plough, 
itj many parts of a country that is fo well peo- 
j)led, and cultivated to a far greater advantage. 
Hut why may not a whole eftate be thrown into 
a kind of garden by frequent plantations, that 
may turn as much to the profit as the plealbre 
of the owner ? A marlb overgrown with wil- 
lows, or a mountain fliaded with oaks, are not 
only more beautiful but more beneficial, than 
when they lie bare and unadorned. Fields of 
corn make a pleafant profpefit, and if the walks 
were a little taken care of that lie between them, 
if the natural embroidery of the meadows were 
lielped and improved by fome fniall additions of 
art, and the leveral rows of hedges let off by 
trees and flowers, that the foil was capable of 
receiving, a man might make a pretty landfcape 
of his own pofleflions. 

AV liters who have given us an account of 
China, tell us the inhabitants of that country 
laugh at the plantations of our Europeans, which 
are laid out by the rule and line ; becaul’e they 
fay, any one may place trees in equal rows and 
uniform figures. They choofe rather to fliow a 
genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the art by w'hich they dire6t 
themfelves. They have a word, it feerns, in 
their language, by which they exprefs the parti- 
cular beauty of a plantation that thus llrikes the 
imagination at firli fight, without difeovering 

H4 
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what it is that has lb agreeable an effect. Our 
Hritilh gardeners, on the contrary, infiead of hu- 
mouring nature, love to deviate from it as much 
as poffible. Our trees rile in cones, globes, and 
pyramids. AVe lee the marks of the Iciliars upon 
every plant and bulh. I do not know whether 
I am lingular in my opinion, but, for my own 
part, I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
luxuriancy and dilFulion of boughs and branches, 
rather than when it is thus cut and trimmed 
into a mathematical figure ; and cannot but fancy 
that an orchard in flower looks infinitely more de- 
lightful, than all the little labyrinths of t he molt 
finilhed parterre. Hut as our great modellers of 
gardens have their magazines of plants to difpoi’e 
of, it is very natural for them to tear up all the 
beautiful plantations of fruit-trees, and conn ive 
a plan tliat maj'^ inoft turn to their own jirofit, 
in taking off their evergreens, and the like 
moveable plants, with which their Ihops are 
plentifully flocked. O * 

^ By Acklifou, dated it fecms from hi.s office, or jx rhajis 
rompofed from ffietclic.s in his coininon-place-book written 
when at Oxford. Sec the tinal notes to tlic two preceding 
papers. 

It is alrnoft uiineceflary to obferve here, that thefe eleven 
papers of Addifon gave rife to Dr. Akenlide’s tine poem, en- 
titled The Pkafures of the Imagination^ of wJiich there are 
now fo many editions. 
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Of aicliitcdure, as it affefts the imagination. Greatnefs in 
architt cturo reUite.s either to the bulk or to the inauiier, 
GreaUiv i's of bulk in the ancient oriental buildings. Th i 
ancii iiV accounts of thefe buildings coutirined, 1. From the 
advantages ior raifing fiich works^ in the firft ages of the 
world, and in the eaftein cliinate.s ; <2. From f'everal of them 
which are ItiM extant. Jnllances how greaaiefs of manner 
affects the imagination. A French author’s obfervations 
on this fubject. Why concave and convex figiirc‘s give a 
grealuefs of manner to works of architecture. Every thing 
tiiat j)h afes tlie iunigination in architecture^ is either greats 
beautiful, or new. 


A(J(Ie tot egregi(t$ iirbesy operumquc lahorem. 

Vino. Georg, ii. 15.5. 

Witnefs our cities of iHuftrious name, 

Their cofily labour, and llupendous frame, 

PilYDEN. 



Having already lliewn how the fancy is af- 
fected by the works of nature, and afterwards 
confidered in general both the works of nature 
and of art, how tliey mutually affilt and com- 
plete eacli other in forming fuch feenes and 
profpecils as are moll apt to delight the mind ol* 
the beholder, 1 flmll in this paper liirow together 
fome reflections on that particular art, wliicli 
has a more immediate tendency, than any otiier, 
to produce thofe primary pleaiiires of the ima- 
gination, which have hitherto lieen the fubject 
of this dilbourfe. The art 1 mean is that of ar- 

Papeu V. On the Pleafiire.s of the Imagination. Seo 
the four preceding and feven following puper*?. 
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cliiteclare, wliich I fliall confidcr only with re- 
gard to the light in which the foregoing fpecu- 
lations have placed it, without entering into 
tliofe ndes and maxims which the great matters 
of architefiure have laid dow n, and explained at 
large in numherlcts treatiles upon that fubjeft. 

Greatneis, in the works of architecture, may 
be contidered as relating t6 the bulk and body of 
the Itrufture, or to the manner in which it is 
built. As for the firft, we find the ancients, 
efpecially among the eaftern nations of the 
world, infinitely fuperior to the moderns. 

N ot to mention the tower of Babel, of which 
an old author fays, there were the foundations 
to be feen in his time, which looked like a fpa- 
cious mountain ; what could be more noble than 
the walls of Babylon, its hanging gardens, and 
its temple to Jupiter Belus, that rofe a mile high 
by eight feveral ftories, each ttory a furlong in 
height, and on the top of which was the Baby- 
lonian obfervatory ? 1 might here, likewife, take 
notice of the huge rock that was cut into the 
figure of Sernirainis, with the fmaller rocks that 
la}'^ by it in the tliape of tributary kings ; the 
prodigious l)aibn, or artificial lake, which took 
in the w hole Buphrates, till fuch time as a new 
canal was formed for its reception, w'ith the 
feveral trenches tlirough which that river was 
con\ eyod. I know there are perfons who look 
upon fome of thefe wonders of art as fabulous ; 
but 1 cannot find any ground for fuch a fufpi- 
cion ; unlels it be that w^e have no fuch works 
among us at j)refent. There were indeed many 
greater athantages for building in thofe times, 
and in that part of the world, than have been 
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met with ever llnce. Tlic earth was extremely 
fruitful ; men lived generally on pafturage, which 
requires a much llnaller mmiber of hands than 
agriculture. 'I’here were few trades to employ 
the buly part of mankind, and fewer arts and 
fciences to give work to men of fpeculati\ e tem- 
pers : and, wliut is more tlian ail the red, the 
prince was al>l'olute ; lb that, when he went to 
war, he put hirnfcif at the head of a w hole peo- 
ple; as we lind JSeiniramis leading her tliree 
millions to the Held, and yet overpowered by the 
number of her enemies. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, w hen Ihe was at peace, and turning her 
thoughts on building, that flie could accomplilh 
liich great works, with fuch a prodigious mul- 
titude of labourers : belides that in her climate 
there was linall interruption of Ifolls and win- 
ters, which make the no ri hern workmen lie 
half the year idle. J might mention too, among 
the benefits of the climate, what hiliorians fay 
of the earth, that it fweated out a bitumen or 
natural kind of mortar, whicli is doubtlels the 
fame with that mentioned in holy writ, as con- 
tributing to the llrubture of Habel : ‘ Slime they 
ufed inllead of mortar.' 

In Egypt we Itill fee their pyramids, which 
anfwer to the deferiptions that have been made 
of them : and 1 queliion not but a traveller might 
find out fonie remains of the labyrinth that 
covered a whole province, and had a hundred 
temples dilpofed among its feveral quarters and 
divilions. 

The w'all of China is one of thefe eaftern 
pieces of magnificence, which makes a ligure 
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even in the map of the world, although an ac- 
count of it would have been thought fabulous, 
were not the wall itfelf ftill extant. 

We are obliged to devotion for the nobleft 
buildings that have adorned the feveral countries 
of the world. It is this which has let men at 
work on temples and public places of worfltip, 
not only that they might, by the magnificence 
of the building, invite the Deity to relide within 
it, but that fuch ttupendous works might, at the 
fame time, open the mind to vafl conceptions, 
and fit it to converfi' with the divinity of the 
place. Eor every thing that is majeltic imprints 
an awfulnefs and reverence on the mind of the 
beholder, and llrikes in with the natural great- 
nefs of the foul. 

In the lecond place we are to confider great- 
nels of manner in architecture, which has I'uch 
force upon the imagination, that a fmall build- 
ing, where it appears, lhall give the mind nobler 
ideas than one of twenty times the bulk, where 
the manner is ordinary or little. Thus, perhaps, 
a man would have been more altonilhed with 
the majeltic air that appeared in one of Lyfip- 
pus’s Itatues of Alexander, though no bigger 
than the life, than he might have been with 
mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure of 
the hero, according to the propofal of Phidias y, 
with a river in one hand, and a city in the 
other. 

I.,et any one refleCI on the difpofition of mind 
he finds in himlelf, at his firll entrance into the 


r Dmocrates. 
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Pantheon at Rome, and how the imagination is 
filled with Ibmething great and amazing ; and, 
at the fame time, coniider how little, in propor- 
tion, he is affebled with the infide of a gothic 
cathedral, though it be live times larger than 
the other; which can arife from nothing elfe 
but the greatnefs of the manner in the one, and 
the meannefs in the other. 

I have feen an oblervation upon this fubje6l 
in a French author, which very much plealed 
me. It is in raontleur Freart’s Parallel of the 
ancient and modern Architecture. I lhall give 
it the reuiler witli tlie fame terms of art which 
lie has made ule of. ‘ 1 am obien ing,’ lays he, 
* a thing which, in my opinion, is very curi- 
ous, wheiure it proceeds, that in the liime quan- 
tity of I'uperficies, the one manner feenis great 
and magnilicent, and the other poor and trilling ; 
the reafon is line and uiicotmnon. J fay then, 
that to introduce into architecture this grandeur 
of manner, we ought lb to proceed, that the 
diviiion of the princijial member's of the order 
may conlKl but of lew parts, that they be all 
great, and of a bold and ample reiimo, and 
fwelling ; and that the eye beholding nothing lit- 
tle and mean, the imagination may he more 
vigoroully touched and alieCted with the M ork 
that Hands before it. For example ; in a cor- 
nice, if the gola or cymatiuni of the corona, the 
coping, the raodillions or dentelli, make a noble 
lliow by their graceliil productions, if we I’ce 
none of that ordinary confulion which is the re- 
fult of thole little cavities, quai ter rounds of 
the uliragal, and I know not how many other 
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interniingled particulars, which produce no effect 
in great and mafly works, and which very un* 
profitably take up place to the prejudice of the 
principal member, it is nioft certain that this 
manner will appear folemn and great ; as, on 
the contrary, that it will have but a poor and 
moan eflect, where there is a redundancy of 
thofe finaller ornaments, which div ide and fcat- 
ter the angles of the fight into fuch a multi- 
tude of rays, fo preffetl together that the whole 
will appear Init a confulion.’ 

Among all the figures of archite61,ure, there 
are none that liave a greater air than the con- 
cave and the convex ; and w’e find in all the an- 
cient and modern architecture, as well in the 
remote parts of China, as in countries nearer 
home, that round pillars and vaulted roofs make 
a great part of thofe buildings which are de- 
figned for pomp and magnificence. The reafon 
1 take to be, becaufe in tliefe figures we gene- 
rally fee more of the body, than in thole of 
other kinds. 'J'here are, indeed, figures of bo- 
dies, where the eye may take in two thirds of 
the fiirface ; but as in fuch bodies the light muft 
Iplit upon leveral angles, it does not take in one 
uniform idea, but feveral ideas of the fame kind. 
Look upon the outfide of a dome, your eye 
half furrounds it; look upon the inlide, and at 
one glance you have all tlie profpeCl of it ; the 
entire concavity falls into your eye at once, the 
light being as the center that colleCis and ga- 
thers into it the lines of the whole circumfe- 
rence ; in a fquare pillar, the fight often takes 
in but a fourth part of the furface ; and in a 
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fquare concave, muft move up and down to 
the different lides, before it is inaffcrof all the 
inward furface. For tliis realbn, the fancy is in- 
finitely more ftruck with the view of the open 
air, and Ikies, that palfes through an arch, tlian 
what comes through a hpiare, or any other 
figure. The figure of the rainbow does not con- 
tribute lefs to its magnificence, tlian the colours 
to its beauty, as it is very poetically tlefcribed 
f)y the fon of Sirach : * Look upon the rain- 
bow, and praife him tliat made it ; very beauti- 
ful it is in its brightnefs ; it encompallt'S the 
heavens with a glorious circle, and the hands of 
the Moft High have bended it.’ 

Having thus fpoken of tliat groatnefs ivhich 
affects the mind in architecture, I might next 
Ihew the pleafure that riles in the imagination 
from what appears new and beautiful in this 
art ; but as every beholder has naturally a greater 
tafte of thefe two pcrfeiitions in every building 
which oilers itl’elf to his view, than of that 
which I have hitherto confidered, 1 fhall not 
trouble my readers with any retiectioiis upon it. 
ft is fiiflicient for my prefent purpof'e to obferve, 
that there is nothing in tliis whole art which 
pleafes the imagination, but as it is great, un- 
common, or beautiful. O 

* By Adilifon, dated appai enllv from his ofiice ; or the fig- 
nature may mean tliat it \ias Ikctchcd originally at Oxford, 
%vhen he was a lludeut there. 

Whereas the projiofal called the Multiplication Table 
is under an iuformiition from the atlorncy-general, in hiuu- 
blc fubmilllon and duty to Jier majefty, the faid imdertaking is 
laid dow n, and attendance is this day given in Sliip-yard, in 
liailholcmew-lane, to repay the fums tliat have been paid into 
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N" 4l6. Friday, June 27 , 1712. 


C O N T E T S. 

Tlie feconilar}' pleafiires of the Imagination. The feveral 
fonrccs of tliefc pleafures (ftatuary, [lainting, defcrip- 
tion, and niuiic) conipan-d together. Tlie final caufe of 
our receiving pleafiirc from thcfe feveral foiirces. Of de- 
feriptipns in |varticuiar. Tlie power of words over the 
imagination. Why one reader is more pleafed with de- 
fciiptions than another. 


Qiiatcnus hocjhnde ejl ocn/is, quod mcnte ridcmufi. 

Lucii. iv. 7, >4. 

So fai' as what we fee with our minds liears fimilitude to 
what w e fee with our eyes. 



I AT iivd divldcxl the pleaftires of tljo li)ingi- 
nation into fnch as arife from olijects that arc 
urtnally before our eyes, or tliat onct^ entered in 
at our eyes, and are afterwards called up into 
the mind either Itarely ly its ov\ n operations, 
or on occaiion of ibmething witlioiit us, as 
llatnes, or dirfcriiitions. We have, already con« 
lidered the firli divilion, and fnall therefore en- 

the fiid Table without deduciion. Spect. in folio, N‘^4]?. 
See Sp(^6i. iS^^4 13, adjntctn ; and Sw iiVs Works, edit, in rrown 
8vo, 17f>B, e tvols. volume \i.\. p. jou ‘ Sieoio \va,s anriicd 
ihc other day for making a lottej v, dliecily aga’iift an act of 
parliament. Ifc is now under profeention, tve/ July 1, 
17 ei. Let. to Mrs. Dingley. 

Paff.r VI. On the Sc'ccndary Plcafures of the iniagina- 
tioa. Sec the five preceding and fix follow iug pajiers. 
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ter on the other, which, for diftin6tion iakei, I 
have called ‘ The Secondary Pleafures of the 
Imagination.' When I fay the ideas we re- 
ceive from ftatues, defcriptions, or fuch like 
occalions, are the fame that were once actually 
in our view, it muft not be underftood that we 
had once feen the very place, a6tion, or perfon, 
that are carved or defcribed. It is fufficient 
that we have feen places, perfons, or a6lions in 
general, which bear a relemblance, or at leaft 
forae remote analogy, with what we find repre- 
fented ; fince it is in the power of the. imagina- 
tion, when it is once Hocked with particular 
ideas, to enlarge, compound, and vary them at 
her own pleafure. 

Among the different kinds of reprefentation, 
ftatuary is the moll natural, and Ihews us Ibme- 
thing likeji the obje6t that is reprefented. To 
make ufe of a common inftance, let one who 
is born blind, take an image in his hands, and 
trace out with his fingers the different furrows 
and impreffions of the chiffel, and he will eafily 
conceive how the ffiape of a man, or beaft, may 
be reprefented by it ; but Ihould he draw his 
hand over a pi6ture, where all is fmooth and 
uniform, he would never be able to imagine 
how the feveral prominences and deprelfions of 
a human body could be fliewn on a plain piece 
of canvas, that has in it no unevennefs or irre- 
gularity. Defeription runs yet farther from the 
things it reprefents than painting : for a picture 
bears a real refemblance to its original, which 
letters and fyllables are wholly void of. Co- 
lours fpeak ail languages, but words are under- 
Vo l. VI. I 
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ttood only by fuch a people or nation. For this 
realbn, though men’s necellities quickly put 
them on finding out fpeech, writing is probably 
of a later invention than painting; particularly 
\V 0 are told that in America, when the Spa- 
niards firft arrived there, (jxprefles were lent to 
the emperor of INIexico in paint, and the news 
of his country delineated by the Itrokes of a 
pencil, which was a more natural way than 
that of writing, though at the lame time much 
more imperfec-t, becaide it is inipolhble to draw 
the little connexions of fpc.'cch, or to give the 
piclure of a conjunction or an adverb. It would 
be yet more ftrange to rep relent vilible olqefils 
by founds that have no ideas annexed to them, 
and to make fomething like defcription in mulic. 
Yet it is certain, there may be confufed im- 
perfect notions of this nature ralfed in the ima- 
gination by an artificial compolltion of notes ; 
and we find that great maflers in the art are 
able, fometinies, to let their hearers in the heat 
and hurry of a battle, to overcaft their minds 
with meiancholy fcenes and appreljenlions of 
deaths and funerals, or to lull them into pleal- 
ing dreams of groves and elyliums. 

In all tbefe inftances, this .fecondary pleafuro 
of the imagination proceeds from that aClion of 
the mind, wbicb compares the ideas ariling from 
the original objofds with the ideas we receive 
from the liatue, picture, delcription, or Ibund, 
that reprefents them. It is impoffible for us to 
give the necelk’uy realbn w'by this operation of 
the mind is uttendcJt Avith lb much pleafure, as 
I have before ohferv ed on the lame occalion ; 
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but we find a great variety of entertainments 
derived from this lingle principle : for it is this 
that not only gives us a relilh of flatuary, paint- 
ing, and defcription, but makes us delight in all 
the a6tions and arts of mimicry. It is this that 
makes the feveral kinds of wit pleafant, which 
confifls, as I have formerly fhewn, in the affinity 
of ideas : and we may add, it is this alio that 
raifes the little fatisfa6liou we fometimes find in 
the diffei'ent forts of falfe wit ; whether it con- 
fifls in the affinity of letters, as an anagram, 
acroftic ; or of fyllables, as in doggrcl rhimes, 
echoes ; or of words, as in puns, cjuibbles ; or 
of a whole fcntence or poenj, as wings and al-. 
tars. The final caufe, probably, of annexing 
pleafure to this op<-ration of the mind, w-as to 
quicken and encourage us in our feavches after 
truth, flnce the diflinguilhing one tiling from 
another, and the right dil’cerning betw'ixt our 
ideas, depend wholly upon our comparing them 
together, and obforving the congruity or dil- 
agreement that appears among the feveral works 
of nature. 

Hut 1 ffiall here confine myfolf to thofe plea- 
fures of the imagination, which proceed from 
ideas railed by words, be(;aule mofl of the ob- 
fervations that agree with defcriptions, arc 
equally applicable to painting and flatuary. 

Words, when well choien, have fo great a 
force in them, that a defcription of ten gives us 
more lively ideas than the fight of things them- 
folves. The reader finds a feene drawn in 
flronger colours, and painted moi’e to the life in 
his imagination, by the help of w'ords than by 
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an a6tual furvey of the fcene which they de- 
fcribe. In this cafe the poet fcerns to get the 
better of nature : he takes, indeed, the landfcape 
after her, but gives it more vigorous touches, 
heightens its beauty, and fo enlivens the whole 
piece, that the images which flow from the ob^ 
je6is thernfelves appear weak and faint, in com- 
parifbn of thofe that come from the exprefiions. 
The real'on, probably, may be, becaufe, in the 
furvey of any objeft, we have only fo much of 
it painted on the imagination as comes in at the 
eye ; but in its defcription, the poet gives us as 
free a view of it as he pleafes, and difcovers to 
us fevend parts, that either we did not attend 
to, or that lay out of our fight when we firfl 
beheld it. As we look on any obje^f, our idea 
of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three Am- 
ple ideas ; but when the poet reprefents it, he 
may either give Xis a more complex idea of it, 
or only raife in us fuch ideas as are mofl apt to 
afteft the imagination. 

It may be here worth our while to examine 
how it comes to pafs that I'everal readers,^ who 
are all acquainted with the fame language, and 
know the meaning of the words they read, 
fhould nevertbelefs have a different relifh of the 
fame deferiptions. We find one tranfported 
with a pafiage, which another runs over with 
coldnefs and indifference ; or Anding the repre- 
fentation extremely natural, where another can 
perceive nothing of likenefs and conformity. 
This different tafle muft proceed either from the 
perfection of imagination in one more than in 
another, or from the different ideas that feveral 
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readers affix to the fame words. For, to have 
a true reliffi, and form a right judgment of a 
defbription, a man ftiould be born with a good 
imagination, and muft have well weighed the 
force and energy that lie in the feveral words 
of a language, fo as to be able to diftinguifli 
which are moft fignificant and expreffive of their 
proper ideas, and what additional ftrength and 
bcniuty they are capable of receiving from con- 
junction with others. The fancy muft be warm, 
to retain the print of thofe images it hath re- 
ceived from outward objeCls ; and the judgment 
dil'cerning, to know what expreftions are moft 
proper to clothe and adorn them to the beft ad- 
vantage. A man who Is deficient in either of 
thele refpeCts, though he may receive the gene- 
ral notion of a del’cription, can never fee dif- 
tinCtly all its particular beauties ; as a perfon 
with a weak fight may have the confufed prol- 
pe6t of a place that lies before him, without en- 
tering into its feveral parts, or difcerning the 
variety of its colours in their full glory and per- 
fection. C) * 

^ By Addilbn, datcd^ it feems, from his oflice. Scy final 
note to the preceding paper* 


liJ 
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N" 417. Saturday, June 28 , 1712 . 

C O N T E N T S. 

How a whole fet of ideas hang together, &c. A natural canfe 
afiigned for it. How to perfect the imagination of a \\ riter. 
Wlio among the ancient poets had this faculty in itsgreatcll 
perfection. Homer excelled in imagining what is great ; 
Virgil in imagining what is beautiful ; Ovid in iinagining 
what is new. Our own countryman Milton very perfect 
in all thefe three refpects. 

Qiicrn tity Me/poinene, feme/ 

>\'afccii/em placuh liimhie viderisy 
'Sloti it /am labor IjUimins 
Clanildl ptfgi/eafy )iou equm impigcj'y &c. 

Set/ (jiiiC If bar a(j ace Jer tile pe)Ji minty 
.Et f/dj/ie i/cenoram corn<r 

Tingent jEolio carmine uobllem. Hor, 4 Od. iii. 1 . 

He, on wliofe birth the lyric queen 
Of numbers finil’d, lhall never grace 
The Kllirniaii gauntlet, or be feen 
l''ir<l in the fam’d Olympic race. 

.But him the dreams that warbling flow 
llicli Tibiir’s fertile mead.s along, 

And ihady groves, his haunts lhall know 

'llie inaftcT of tii’ aEolian foiig. Atterbuuy. 

R niuy obferve, that any fuigle circumftance 
of what we have formerly feen, often rail'es up a 
wliole feene of imagery, and awakens numher- 
lels ideas that before llept in the imagination ; 
fuch a particular fmell or colour is able to fill the 
mind, on a fudden, with the picture of the fields 
or gardens where we firft met with it, and to 

* * 

Papt:r VTI. On the Pleafures of the Imagination. See 
Hhc fix preceding and live following papers. 
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bring up into view all the variety of images that 
once attended it. Our imagination takes the 
hint, and leads us unexpectedly into cities or 
theatres, plains or meadows. We may further 
oblerve, when the fancy thus refleCls on the 
feenes that have pad in it formerly, thofe which 
were at firft pleafant to beliold, appear more lb 
upon refleClion, and that the memory heightens 
the delightfulnefs of the original. A Cartefian 
would account for both thele inflances in the 
following manner. 

The fit of ideas which we received from fuch 
a prol'peCl or garden, having entered the mind 
at the fame time, have a fot of traces belonging 
to them in the brain, bordering very near upon 
one another ; when, therefore, any one of thele 
ideas arifes in the imagination, and confequentiy 
difpatches a flow of animal I'pirits to its proper 
trace, thefe I'pirits, in the violence of their mo- 
tion, run not only into the trace to which they 
were more particularly direCled, but into feveral 
of thofe that lie about it. By this means they 
aw'aken other ideas of the fame let, which im- 
mediately determine a new difpatch of fpirits^ 
that in the lame manner open other neighbour- 
ing traces, till at laft the whole fet of them is 
blown up, and the whole prol'{>eCt or garden 
flouriihes in the imagination. But becaufe tlio 
pleafure we receive from thefe places far fur- 
mounted, and overcame the little difagreeahle- 
nelis we found in them ; for this reafon there 
was at firlt a wader pailage worn in the pleafuro 
traces, and, on the contrary, fo narrow a om' in 
thofe w hich belonged to the difagreeable ideas, 
that they were quickly ftopt up, and rendered 
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incapable of receiving any animal fpirits, j^nd 
confequently of exciting any unpleafant ideas in 
the memory. 

It M’ould be in vain to inquire, whether the 
power of imagining things ftrongly proceeds 
from any greater perfection in the foul, or from 
any nicer texture in the brain of one man than 
of another. Hut this is certain, that a noble 
writer Ihould be born with this faculty in its 
full ftrength and vigour, fo as to be able to re- 
ceive lively ideas from outward objeCts, to retain 
them long, and to range them together, upon 
occafion, in fuch figures and reprelentations, as 
are molt likely to hit the fancy of the reader. 
A poet Riould take as much pains in forming 
his imagination, as a philol'opher in cultivating 
his underftanding. He mull gain a due relilh 
of the works of nature, and be thoroughly con- 
verfant in the various Icenery of a country life. 

When he is ftored with country images, if he 
would go beyond paftoral, and the lower kinds 
of poetry, he ought to acquaint himfelf with 
the pomp and magnificence of courts. He 
Riould be very well verfed in every thing that 
is noble and Itately in the productions of art, 
whether it appear in painting or liatuary, in the 
great works of architecture which are in their 
prefent glory, or in the ruins of thofe which 
hourilhed in former ages. 

Such advantages as thefe help to open a man’s 
thoughts, and to enlarge his imagination, and 
will therefore have their influence on all kinds 
of writing, if the author knows how to make 
right life of them. And among thofe of the 
Jearned languages who excel in this talentj the 
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mod perfect in their feveral kinds are perlmps 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The lirft lirikes tl)e 
imagination wonderfully <vith what is great, the 
fecond with what is beautiful, and the lad with 
what is drange. Heading the Iliad, is like tra- 
velling through a country uninhabited, where 
the fancy is entertained with a thoufand favage 
profpeCts of valt deferls, wide uncultivated 
marfhes, huge foreds, mislhapen rocks and pre- 
cipices. On the contrary, the /Eneid is like a 
well-ordered garden, where it is irapodible to 
find out any part unadorned, or to cad our eyes 
upon a fingle fpot that does not produce fome 
beautiful plant or flower. Hut w'hen we are in 
the Metamorpholis, we are w’alking on enchant- 
ed ground, and lee nothing but fcenes of magic 
lying round us. ' 

llomer is in his province, when lie is de- 
fcribing a battle or a multitude, a hero or a 
god. Virgil is never better plealed than when 
he is in his elylium, or copying out an entertain- 
ing piclure. Homer’s epithets generally mark 
out what is great ; Virgil’s, what is agreeable. 
Nothing can be more magnificent tlian the figure 
Jupiter makes in the firlt Iliad, nor more charm- 
ing than that of Venus in the firll iEneid. 

’H, 5^ xtfavEiotnv era’ oif>gt5<ji veSits Kgoviwv, 

’A/[*CgO(j((zi S’ iqa YfiLtrai itsepffu/'Jai/TO ivanlos 
Kgarbs aSscvarow* fjiiyaM V 

Iliad, i. 528. 

‘ lie fpoke, and awful bends bis fable brows ; 
Shakes his ainbrofial curls, and gives the nod. 
The ftamp of fate, and fanftion of the god ; 

High heav’n with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center Ihook.’ Pop£. 
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‘ Dixit et (wertens rofea cennce refidfit : 
Ambrojiteque covue (lixinmn Tcrtice odorctn 
Spiravere : peth-^ tejiis (lefluxit ad imos, 

Kt vera inceffu pat ait dca ’ iEn. i. 406. 

‘ Thus having laid, Ihe turn'd and made ajapear 
Her neck rel’uigent, and diilievei'd hair; 

Which, flowing from her Ihoulders, reach’d the 
ground. 

And widely I’pread ambrolial fcents around : 

In length of train defccn is her i'wceping gown, 
And by her graceful walk tlic queen of love is 
known. Day o ex. 

Homer’s perfons are moft of lliem godlike and 
terrible: Virgil has fearce admitted any into 
his poem, who are not beautiful ; and has taken 
particular care to make his hero fo. 

-hmenquejuxenta; 

Picrpiircum, et Ueton oculis ajjiavit boiwres.’ 

iEn. i. 594. 

‘ And gave his rolling eyes a fparkling grace, 
And breath’d a youthful vigour on his face.’ 

Dkyden. 

In a word, Homer fills his readers with fubllme 
ideas, and, 1 believe, has raifed the imagina- 
tion of all the good poets that have come after 
him. I fliall only inftance Horace, who im- 
mediately takes fire at the firft hint of any paf- 
I’age in the Iliad or Odylley, and always riles 
above bimfelf when he has Horner in his view. 
Virgil has drawn together, into his yPhieid, all 
the pleating fcencs his liibje61: is capable of ad- 
mitting, and in his Georgies has given us a 
colleflion of the moft deliglitful landfcapes that 
can be made out of fields and woods, herds of 
cattle, and Iwarnis of bees. 
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Ovid, in his Alelamorphofes, has fliewn us 
how the imagination may be afte6ted by what is 
ftrange. He defcribesa miracle in every ftory, 
and always gives us the light of fome new crea- 
ture at the end of it. His art conlilts chiefly in 
well timing his defcription, before the firft lhape 
is quite worn off, and the new one perlcefly 
'finilhed ; fo that he every where entertains us 
with fornething we never law before, and dicws 
us monfter after monlter to the end of the ]\le- 
tamorphofes. 

If 1 were to name a poet that is a perfect 
matter in all thefe arts of working on the ima- 
gination, 1 think Milton may pals for one : and 
if his J^aradile Loft falls Ihort of the /Eneid or 
J liad in this refpeft, itproceetls rather from the 
fault of the language in which it is written, than 
from any defeft of genius in the author. So di- 
vine a poem in l^inglilh, is like a Itately palace 
built of brick, where one may fee architeflure 
in as great a perfection as one of marble, though 
the materials are of a coarfer nature. But to 
conlider it only as it regards our prefent fubjcft : 
Avhat can be conceived greater than the battle 
of angels, the majefty of Melfiah, the liature and 
behaviour of Satan and his peers ! What more 
beautiful thanPanda'monium, Paradife, Heaven, 
Angels, Adam and Eve ? V¥hat moie firange 
than the creation of the world, the fe\ eral me- 
tamorphofes of the fallen angels, and the fur- 
priling adventures their leader meets with in his 
learch after Paradife ? No other fubjeft could 
have furniflied a poet with fcenes fo proper to 
llrike the imagination, as no other poet could 
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have painted thofe fcenes in more ftrong and 
lively colours. O ^ 


418. Monday, June 30, 1712. 


CONTENT S. 

any tiling that is luipleafant to behold pleafes the iniagi- 
iiation wlieii well defcribed. Why the imagination receiver 
a more exquiiite pleafiire from the dcfcription of what is 
great, new, or beautiful. The pleafure ftill heightened, if 
what is defcribed raifes paflion in the mind. Difagreeablc 
patlions pleafing when railed by apt defcriptioiis. Why 
terror and grief are pleafmg to the mind when excited by 
ti(‘icription. A particular advantage the writers in poetry 
and fiction have to pleafe the imagination. What liberties 
aj*e allowed them. 


—feret et rubm ajper amomnm, Virg. EcI. iii. 89. 

Hie rugged thorn lhall bear the fragrant role. 

# # 

# 

Tu n pleafures of thefe fecondary views of the 
imagination are of a wider and more iiniverfal 

^ By Addifon, dated probably from his office, or it might 
be written originally at Oxford. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas the propofal called the Multiplication Table is 
under an information from the attorney-general ; in huirihlc 
fubiniilioii and duty to her majefty the faid undertaking is laid 
down, and attendance is this day given, at the laft houfe on the 
left hand in Sliip-yard, Barlholornew-lane, in order to repay 
fn('h films as have been paid in the faid table, without de- 
duction. 

See the letter annexed to N° 413 in this edition, and Sw ift’s 
Works, vol. xviii. p. Ifip. ^ Steele was arrefted the other day 

for making a lottery direcfly againft an a6t of parliament.’ &c. 

# # 

# 

"" Paper VIII. On the Pleafures of the Imagination. Sec 
the feven preceding and three following papers. 
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nature than thofe it has when joined with fight ; 
for not only what is great, ftrange, or beautiful, 
but any thing that is difagreeable when looked 
upon, pleafes us in an apt defcription. Here, 
therefore, we muft inquire after a new principle 
of pleafure, which is nothing elfe but the action 
of the mind, which compares the ideas that arife 
from words M'ith the ideas that arife from obje6ts 
themfelves ; and why this operation of the mind 
is attended with fo much pleafure, we have 
before confidered. For this reafon, therefore, 
the defcription of a dunghill is pleafing to the 
imagination, if the image be reprefented to our 
minds by fuitable expreffions ; though, perhaps, 
this may be more properly called the pleafure of 
the underftanding than of the fancv, becaufe we 
are not lb much delighted with the image that 
is contained in the defcription, as with the 
aptnefs of the defcription to excite the image. 

But if the defcription of what is little, com- 
mon, or deformed, be acceptable to the imagi- 
nation, the defcription of what is great, furprif- 
ing, or beautiful, is much more fo ; becaufe here 
we are not only delighted with comparing the 
reprefentation with the original, but are highly 
pleafed with the original itfelf. Moll readers, I 
believe, are more charmed with Milton’s defcrip- 
tion of paradife, than of hell : they are both, per- 
haps, equally perfe6l in their kind ; but in the 
one the brimftone and fulphur are not fo refreflx- 
ing to the imagination, as the beds of flowers 
and the wildernefs of fweets in the other. 

There is yet another circumftance which re- 
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comtnends a defcriptlon more than all the reft ; 
ami tijat is, it' it reprefents to us fuch objects as' 
are apt to rall’e a I'ecret ferment in the mind of 
tlje reader, and to work with violence upon his 
jjuffions. For, in this cafe, we are at once warni- 
ed and enlightened, I'o that the pleafure becomes 
more univerial, and is feveral ways qualified to 
entertain ns. ^I’hus in painting, it is pleafaut to 
look on tile picture of any face where the re- 
iemblance is hit ; but the pleafure increafes if it 
be the picture of a face that is beautiful, and is 
Itill greater, if the beauty be foftened with an 
air of melancholy or forrow. The two leading 
Jiaffions which the more ferious parts of poetry 
endeavour to ftir up in us, are terror and pity. 
And here, by the vvay, one would wonder how 
it comes to pafs that liich pahlons as are very 
unpleafant at all other times, are very agreeable 
wdien excited by proper deferiptions. It is not 
ft range, that we fliould take delight in fuch pal- 
fages as arc apt to produce hope, joy, admira- 
tion, love, or the like emotions, in us, bccaufe 
they never rile in the mind without an inward 
pleafure which attends them. But how comes 
it to pafs, tliat we Ihould take delight in being 
terrified or dejec'ted by a defeription, w hen we 
find fo much uneallnels in the fear or grief w hich 
we receive from any other occafion ? 

If we confider, therefore, the nature of tins 
pleafure, we lhall find that it does not arile fo 
properly from the delcrijitlon of what is terrible, 
as from the reflection w'c make on ourlelves at 
the -time of reading it. When we look on fuch 
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hideous obje6ts, we are not a little pleafed to 
think we are in no danger of them *. W e con- 
lider them, at the fame time, as dreadful and 
harinlefs ; fo that the more frightful appearance 
they make, the greater is the pleal’ure we re- 
ceive from the fenfe of our own f.ifety. In ihort, 
we look upon the terrors of a delcription, with 
•the fame curiofity and latisfa6tion that we fur- 
vey a dead monfter. 

* Tnforme cadaver 

Protrahiitcr : nequeunt expleri corda tuenda 
Terribilea ociclos, vultum, vilUifaquc fclis 
PcHora Jhnif eri atqae extincios J'aucibus ignes' 

V I Ro. ,'En. viii. ii:d4. 

-They drag him from his den. 

The w'ond’ring neighbourhood, with glad fiirprife, 
Beheld liis lhaggcd breatt, his giant iize. 

His mouth that tlamcs no more, and Ids extin- 
guilh’d eyes.’ Du v den. 

It is for the fame reafon that we are delighted 
with the reflecting upon dangers that are paft, 
or in looking on a precipice at a diltance, which 
would fill us with a diflerent kind of horror, if 
we law it hanging over our heads. 

In the like manner, when we read of tor- 
ments, wmunds, deaths, and the like difmal ac- 
cidents, our plea! u re does not flow fo properly 
from the grief which fuch melancholy defcrip- 
tions give us, as from the fecret comparifon 
which we make between ourl’elves and the per- 
Ibn who futfers. Such reprefentations teach us 

* Suave mare dulciturbantibusaquoj'avertiSf^c. Lccb. 
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to fet a juft value upon our own condition, and 
make us prize our good fortune, which exempts 
us from the like calamities. This is, however, 
fuch a kind of pleafure as we are not capable of 
receiving, when we lee a perfon actually lying 
under the tortures that we meet with in a de- 
fcription ; becaule, in this cafe, the obje 61 ; prefles 
too dole upon our fenfes, and bears fo hard upon 
us, that it does not give us time or leifure to 
refleft on ourfelves. Our thoughts are fo intent 
upon the miferies of the fufferer, that we cannot 
turn them upon our own happinefs. Whereas, 
on the contrary, we conlider the misfortunes we 
read irj hiftory or poetry, either as paft, or as ‘ 
fictitious ; lb that the reflection upon ourfelves 
rifes in us infenlibly, and overhears the forrow 
we conceive for the fuft'erings of the afflicted. 

But becaule the mind of man requires fome- 
thing more perfeCt in matter than what it finds 
there, and can never meet with any fight in 
nature which fufficiently anfwers its higheft 
ideas of pleafantnefs ; or, in other words, be- 
caufe the imagination can fancy to itfelf things 
more great, ftrange, or beautiful, than the eye 
ever law, and is llill fenfible of fome defeCt in 
what it has leen ; on this account it is the part 
of a poet to humour the imagination in our own 
notions, by mending and perfecting nature 
where he defcribes a reality, and by adding 
greater beauties than are put together in nature, 
where he defcribes a fiCtion. 

He is not obliged to attend her in the flow 
advances M-hich ftie makes from one feafon to 
another, or to obferve her conduCt in the fuc- 
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celiive pTOdii6lion of plants and flowers. He 
may draw into his defcription all the beauties of 
the fpring and autumn, and make the whole 
year contribute Something to render it the more 
agreeable... His rofe^trees, woodbines, and jef* 
tiimines, tnay flow'er together, and his beds be 
covered at the linne time with lilies, violets, and 
•amaranths. His foil is not reftrained to any 
particular fet of plants, but is proper either for 
oaks or myrtles, and adapts itfelf to the pro-- 
dudts of every climate. Oranges may grow wild 
in it; myrrh may he met with in every hedge; 
and if he thinks it proper to have a grove of 
Ibices, he can quiblvly command llm enough to 
ruife it. If all this will not furniih out an agree- 
able Icene, lie can make I’everai new fpeeies of 
iiowers, with richer Icents and higher colours 
l haa any that grow in the gardens of nature. 
His concerts of birds may be as full and barmo- 
nious, and his woocls as thick and gloomy, as 
he pleafes. He is at no more espence in a long 
vitta tlian a Ihort one, and can as eatily throw 
liis cafcades Irom apreeipice of half a mile high, 
as frotn one of twenty yurds. 1:1 e has his choice 
of the winds, and can tu&s the courl’e of his 
ri vers in all the variety of meanders, that are 
molt (leligSfcful to the reader’s tmagim In 
u ‘.vord, he has the madeltiiig of nature in his 
own bands, and may give her what charms he 
pleale.s, ; provided he does not reform her top 
)nuch, end run into abfurdities by endeavouring 
to excel. 

• IK Aildifou, written, it leems, at Iris ofTice, or at Oxford. 

V'ot,. VI K 
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N^ 4i9* Taefriay, July H 1712. 


c () :n t e- n t s. 

Of ilvat kind of poetry xvluclt Mr. Di ytlcn ealU ^ the fain,? 
wav of wriling.' How a poet iliouid be tiuulilied for U* 
7 ho pleafures of the iiiragioatiori tliiit arife from il\ In 
reii>edi why tlie ^noderm excel tlie amdeiUH. Why the 
iinglilh excel the moderns. Who the beit among the 
Englilli. Of embleniulical pcrfoiiii. 


— - ynenii^ gr of jjjhnm error, Hoxt, *2 Kp. li. MO. 

The fweet delufxou of a raptur’d mind. 

TiUvRi'. is a kind of wrilins, wherein the 
poet quite lofes light of nuturo, and entertains 
his reader’s imagination with the cliara6ler,s and 
actions of fuch peiibns as have many of them 
no exiftence, but what he beftows on them. 
Such are fairies, witches, magicians, demons, 
and departed Ipirits. 'rids Mr. Drydcn eails 
‘ the tairy way of writing,’ wiiich is indeed 
more difiicuit than any other that depends on 
the poet’s fancy, Itecauie he Ivas no pattern to 
follow in it, and rnuit work aitogether out of 
his own invention. 

'j'here is a vi'rj odd turn of thought rerpiired 
tor this ibrt of writing; and it is impoliibie fot 
a poet to fucceed in it, who has not a particular 
cait of tuncy, and an imagination naturally 

Papei^ IX. On tlic Pknifure? otTuiii^inaiioU. See Uie- 
..yd;;ht pi'ccudin^ puperi;. 
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fruitful aiul fuperftitious. Bcddes this, ho ought 
to I)e very well verfetl in legends anti an™ 

ti< juated ronjances, and the tratlilions of nurfes 
and old women, that lie may tall in with our 
natural prejudices, and humour thole notions 
which we have imbibed in our in fancy. For 
otherwile he will be apt to make his fairies talk 
like people of his own fpecies, and not like 
other lets of beings, wiio converfc with diflerent 
obje6is, and think in a diflerent manner from 
that of mankind. 

‘ Si/h'i.s dtuiii8,l ca'i'cant, nicjudicei Jdicni, 

Ae velut innati (r/vih, ac pttih JhrcrtJhSy 

dint nii/dti/n tencrhjuccnoittir -verfibus 

iJoa. Axa Poet. v. it44. 

' Let not tlie wood-born fatyr fondly (port 
Witii am 'roes vcri’es, as if bred at court. ' 

Euan CIS. 

1 do not fay, with Mr. Bays in tlip Ilehcarlal, 
that J’pirits mult not be confined to fpeak fenlc ; 
but it is certain their lenl’e oua'lit to be a little 
difcolonred, that it may leem particular, and 
proper to the perfon and condition of the 
fpeaker. 

Tliele defcriptions raife a pleafing kind of hor- 
ror in the mind of the reader, and amul'e his 
iniaginution with the Itrangenefs and novehy of 
the perfons who are reprefented in them. Tliey 
bring up into our meraory the Itories we lia\e 
heard in our childhood, and favour tholb fecret 
terrors and apprelienlious to wdiicli the mind of 
man is naturaify fubjecf. We are pleafed with 
furveying tiio diiiereat habits and behaviours of 

K 

*.* d-* ^ 
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ibi c!?4u count rics: how much more niuft avc be / 
delighted and iurprifed when wc arc led, as 
it were, into a new creation, and fee the per~ 
ions and manners of another ipecies l Men of 
<'oJd fancires, and philofophical difpolitjons, object 
to this kind of poetry, tiiat it has not pro ba- 
bilitv enmiffh to afie6l the imagination. But to 
this it may be anfwered, that \vc are furc, in 
general, tliere are many intellecbnil beings in 
the world beiides ourfclves, and leveral fpecies 
of j|;iirits, who are iidfiect to cllit'erent hbv.s and 
ceconomies from tho/e of mankind: wlien we 
fee, liierefore, any of thede reprelerited neiturally, 
we cannot look upon the reprefentatioii as alto- 
gether impoOibJe; nay, many are prepolieit 
with liich tixlfe opinions, as difpoie them to be- 
lim e thefe particulur delufions ; at loait we liave 
all heai'<[ ib many pieaiing relations in favour of 
l inen, that we do not eareg for feeiisg tiirough 
lh<! fallelujid, anil willingly give otnTelves up to 
ib agreeable an iinpoilure. 

'i'hc ancients bavc not much of this poetry 
amonr tliera ; for, indeed, airoolt the whole fob- 
itance of it owes its original to the darknefs and 
1 iipei iiis ion of la ter ages, whew pious frauds were 
made ut’e of to araulc mankind, and bighten 
them into a fenib id’thi'ir duty. Our tbrehuhers 
looked upon nature w itli more reverence aiid 
horror, before the w orld was enlightened by 
h arn ing a nd philofophy ; and loved to aitoniih 
tlHahreivos witli the rspprehenfions of witchcraft, 
prorliejes, ciiarms, and inchautrtients. 'I’here 
wa-; not a viliege in i'lngiand that had not a 
2 .boli in It ; tiie churchvards were all haunted ; 
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V;vory large common liad a circle of fiiiries be- 
longing to it ; and there was icarcc a 
to he mi‘l' \viih, ipnit. 

Aniojiggall the. poets of tlii.s kind our .thigiida 
are riiuch the belt, bj wliat 1 have yet ieeii ; 
whet her it be that we abound \vith more ftoiics 
of this nature, or that the genius of our country 
is litter for this fort of poetry. For tlui' Eng- 
lilb are naturally Ikncifa], and very ol'tea dil- 
pofed, by that gloomincfs and ntelancholye of 
temper which is fo frequent in our nation, to 
iiiany wild notions and a iiions, to wliicli others 
are not lb liable. 

Among tlie F'ngUlli, Shakefpear has incom- 
parably exceihid all others, d'hat noble extra- 
vagiiiice of lancy, which he had in fo great per- 
feciion, thoroughly quaiilied him to touch tliis 
weak fuperliitious part of his reader’s imagiita- 
tiou ; and matle him capalde of i'uGceeding, 
wliere he had nothing to lu{>[)ort him liciidGs 
the Itrength of his own genius. 'There is ibme- 
thing fo wild, and yet lb folemn, in his fpeeclies 
oThis gholts, fairies, witches, and the like ima- 
ginary perfons, that we cannot forbear thinking 
them natural, though vte have no rule by which 
to judge of them, and mull con fe Is, if there 
are fueh heings in the world, it looks highly 
profiable they iViou Id talk and act as he has re- 
prefented them. 

'i'here is another fort of imaginary beings, 
that wc ibmetimes meet ivith among the poets, 
when the author reprelents any paiiion, appe- 

' See Spect. Vol. ii. N'=' i 10, aud ]S® 1 17- 
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tite, virtue or vice, under a vilible fhape, and' 
makes it a perfon or an aftof in his poem. Of 
this nature are the defcriptions of Hunger and 
Envy in Ovid, of Fame in VirgU, and of Sin 
and Death in Milton. We find a whole crea-’ 
tion of the like fliadowy perfons in Spenfer, 
■who had an admirable taleat in reprefeptations 
of this kind. I have difcourted of thefe em-* 
■blematical perfons in forrner papers ^ and fliall 
therefore only mention them in this place. Thus 
we fee how many ways poetry addrefles itfelf to 
the imagination, as it has not only the whole 
circle of nature for its province, but makes new 
worlds of its own, flieWs us perfons who are 
not to be found in being, and reprefents even 
the faculties of the foul, with the feveral virtues 
and vices, in a fenfible fhape and character. 

I fliall, in my two following papers, Gonfider, 
in general, how other kinds of waiting are qua- 
lified to pleafo the imagination ; with which 1 
intend to conclude this eflay. O ® 

* See Sp€cl. Vol. iv. N® 273. 

* By Addifoii, written, it fceaa, at his oiBce, or it maj be 
at Oxford.''' 
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€ 0 .N T li N T S. 

Wlvat authors plcafe imagination. Who have nothjiig 
to do with tifetion. How pleafes tiie imagination. 

, Mow the authors of the now philofophy pkiafo the imagi- 
rmtion. The hounds and defeats of the imagination 
Whether thefc defects are eifential to the imaginatiou. 


-Qitdcunqiw volant meritem aaidttmk aganto. 

Hor. Ars Poet. V. 100. 


And raifc men s paiiions to wlnit height they will. 




Roscommon. 


As tlie writers in poetry anclJiClion borrow 
their feveral materials from outward objects, and 
join them together at their own pleal’ure, there 
are others who are obliged to follow nature more 
clolely, and to take intire feenes out of hei% 
Such are hiftorians, natural pbilofophers, tra- 
vellers, geographers, and, in a word, all who 
deferibe vifible objec'ds of a real exiltence. 

It is the moft agreeable talent of an biftorian 
to be able to draw up his^^ a fight his 

battles in proper expreffions, to let before Our 
eyes the divllions, cabals and jealoufies of great 
men, to lead us ftep by ftep into the feveral 
adions and events of his hiftorj. We love to 
fee the fubje6l urifolding itfelf by juft degrees, 
and breaking upon us mfenfibly, that lb we 
may be kept in a pleafing fufpenib, and have 


Pavbr Xr On the Pleafurcs of the Imagination. , See 
the tune ptsceding and the iuUovviug pai)er. 

/In 4 
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tinio eivon us to mife our expe^tatiGns, and to 
fide with one of the parties concerned in the re- 
lation . 1 eonfefs this (hews more the art than 

the venunty of the hiftofian ; but 1 am only to 
fpeak of liim as he is qualiliod to pleafc the ima- 
gination. A nd in tliis refpeCt Livy lias, perhaps, 
excelled all who went before liim, or have writ- 
ten iirice his time, fie deferibes every thiiig in" 
fo lively a mannerv that his whole hittofy is an 
admiralile pifture, and touches on fiicli pi-Gper 
circumftances in every itory, that his reader 
becomes a kind of fpeflator, and feels in him- 
lelf all the vajiety of pailions, which are corre- 
Ipondent to the leveral parts of the I'clations. 

{hit anioog this fet of writers there are none 
wljo rnore gratify and enlarge the imaginsttion, 
than the authors of the neav philofophy, wlic- 
tlier we coniider their tbeoiies of the cartli or 
heavens, tuedircoveriesthey have rnadcliy glalics, 
or any other of their contemplations on nature. 
We are not a little plealed to find every green 
leaf fuarm evitii millions of animaJs, tliat at 
their largelt growth are not viiible to the naked 
eye. 'I here is lonnjthing ver}'^ engaging to the 
fa?icy, as well as to our reafon, in the trealifes 
of metals, minerals, plants, and meteors. Hut 
when we fbrvev the whole earth at once, ajid 
the feveral planets that lie within its neighbour- 
liood, we are filled with a pdeafing aftoniiliment, 
to fee ib many worlds hanging one above ano- 
tbor, ami Hiding round their axles in fuch an 
amazing pomp and folenanity. If, after this, 
we contemplate thofe wild *’ fields of icther, that 
reach in height as far as from Saturn to th<i 
Vkle cd. in folio. 
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fixed ftars, and run abroad almoft to an infini- 
tude, our imagination finds its capacitv fiileti 
with lb i?rsmenfe a profpebi, and puts itlelf 
u[!on the ih etidi to comprehoad it. But if we 
yet life liigber and couii<ler the fixed liars as 
lb niany yait ocearis of fiame, tliat are. each of 
them attended with a dillcrent let of pituiets, 
^and itiii ddeover new lirmaTiients and mwy 
lights that are funk farther in thofe unfathom- 
able depths of tether, fo as not to be feen by 
the llrongeft of our telefcopes, we arc loli !» 
fuch a labyrinth of funs and worlds, and tuiiv- 
founded with tlie iramenfitv and niaanificeueo 
of iiature. 

Nothing is more piealant to the fancy, than 
to enlarge itfclf by degrees, in its contemplation 
of the various proportions which its feverai ob- 
jebts bear to each other, when it compares the 
body of man to the bulk of the whole eartli, 
the earth to the circle, it defcnl)o.s round the 
iun, that circle to the fpliere of the fisiid liars, 
the fphere of the fixed itars to the circuit of tlie 
whole (u’eation, the whole creation itfelf to the 
infinite fpace that is every where diffuled about 
it ; or wlien the imagination w orks dow nward, 
and conliders the bulk of a human body in re- 
fpecT of an animal a hundred times lels tlian a 
mite, tlic particular limbs of fuch an animai, 
the difierent fprings that acluate the limbs, the 
fplrits ^¥hich let the fpving.s a going, and the 
proportionable miuutenels of tliefe feverai pjirts, 
before they have arrived at their full growth 
and perfebtion ; but if, after all this, we take 
tlie lealt particle of thele animal fpirits, and con- 
lider its capacity of being wrought into a world 
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that fliall contain within tliofe narrow dimen- 
fions a beaven and earth, ftars and planets, and 
every different fpecies of living ereatnre% in tbs 
fame analogy and proportion they bear; to each 
Other in oiir own univerfe ; fuoli a fpecuktion, 
by reafon of its nicety, appears ridiculoas to 
thole who liave not turned their thdughts that 
way though at the laine time it is founded on* 
no lefs than the evidence of a demonttralion. 
Nay, we may yet carry it farther, and dilcover 
in the frnalleft particle of this little world a hew 
exhaufted fund of matter, capable of being fpim 
out into another niuverle. 

1 ha^ c dwelt the longer on this fubjeft, be- 
eaufe 1 think it may ffiew us the proper limits, 
as well as the defe6iivenefs of otir imagination ; 
how it is confined to a very fmall quantitv* of 
fpace, and immediately ftopt in its operation, 
wlien it endeavours to take in any thing that is 
very great or very little. I^et a man try to 
conceive the different bulk of an animal, which 
is twenty, from another y hich an hundred 
times Ids than a to in his 

thoughts a kmgth of a thotifand diameters of 
the earth, with that of a million ; and he will 
<piickly find that he has no different meafures 
in his mind, adjufted to liich extraordinary de- 
grees of grandeur or minutenefs. The under- 
itanding, indeed, opens an infinite fpacG pn every 
fide of us ; but the imagmation, after a fevv 
faint efforts, is immediately at a ftand, and 
finds heffelf fwallowed up in the iiniuenllty of 
the void thatfurroundsit : our reafon can purfue 
a particle of matter through an infinite vaiiety of 
divilions ; but the fimcy foon lofes iiglit of it. 
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and feels in kind of cliafoi, that wanis 

to be filled with matter of a more leniilile bulk. 
We can neither widen nor contraft the fequlty 
to the dimeniion of either estreeie. The object 
is too big for our capacity', when we would 
comprehend the circumference of a world, and 
dwindlet iato nothing, when we endeavour after 
the idea of an atom. 

It is poilible this defetit of imagination may 
not be in the foul itfeltV but as it afts in con* 
jmfetion with the body. Perhaps there may 
not be room in the brain tor fuch a variety of 
impreffions, or the animal tpirits may be inca- 
pable of figuring tlunu in fuch a manner, as is 
neceflary to excite fo very large or very minute 
ideas. However it be, we may well fuppole, 
that beings of a higher natnre very much excel 
us in this relfwaft, as it is probable the foul of 
man will be infinitely more perfect hereafter in 
this taculty, as well as in all the reft ; infomueh 
that, perhaps, the imagination will be able to 
keep pace with the underftanding, and to form 
in itfelf diftiifel ideas of all the different modes 
and quantities of Ipace. O’ 

* By Addiftm^ written probably at bis office, perhaps? at Ox- 
ford. See 23 i, note on Addilbii*s lignatures, Cy.Lj, i, o- 

adveMcsement. 

NotaSed for fifteen Teal's, on Tuefday, July i, the day 
preceding the date of this paper, wa$ revived at DniryJaue^ 
the fccond part of The T)eftr»ffion of Jerufa^ by Titus 
Vefpafian. Titus/ by Sir. Booth; Phraartez, Mr, Mills; 
Tiberius, Mrf Keene ; Jolipij Mr. Poweil ; Berenice, Mrs. 
Rogers; Clarotm, Mrs. &adfhaw. 'N, B, The company 
will aSt on every luelUay and Thurlilay this iummei/ Spect, 
in folio, 419- 
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Ovii>. iv. <294- 

}{e ibugbf iroHi ibontains in a b)rejgii fbl!; 

^lic picaiarc libieiiVi Uic aiitodiag toil. 

Ad'DIIsON. 

Tfi E pleafurc.s of the imagmalion are riot 
wboiiy conifued to iucb particular authors as are 
oonvertaiit in nuileiial objects, but are ol'ten to 
be nict with ninong the pohte niaiters of mora- 
lity, (u’iriciiin, and other ipeculations 'abllruiied 
from matter, M ho, though they do iiot directly 
treat of the v iiitde parts of nature, often cl racy 
from tliein their tiniilitudcs, metaphors, and al- 
legories. Jly thele a llnlions, a trutli, in the un- 
derftanthtig is, as it M'ere, rellected by the ima- 
gination ; we are able to fee fomething' like co- 

* -a 
-if 

P.,vrEK XI. On flu' 'Pleafiircs of the Imagliintion. Tins 
cffav, |)fr!ui()s ori<j;inr.lIy pkinucd at O.'ifbrd, uiid thrown after- 
wards into a new iurni, eoniinucd (hroiighenit tiic ten piecoJ-s 
ing iiumbei>', is concluded in this paper. 
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lour and Ibape in a nolion, anit to diicover a 
fcheiue of thoughts trace'd otil; ripon itiatter. 
7 \rKi here the iiinui receives a great deal ol' Iti- 
lisl’setion, and lius two {)i" its iiicullies gnitisied 
at tiie iiuiic tiiae, while tlic iaucy is Indy in co- 
pying alter the undevltandiug, and tran Ten hiiig 
ideas out of iiie inteilLClual vworid m to the ma- 
teria). 

The great art of a writer fnevv-.s itfelfintliG 
choice of pleaiing alkiiioa.s, winch are generally 
to bt‘ taken from tlm great er heautiful w'brks of 
art or nature ; lor thongli wHote^'er is new or 
uncommon is apt to deJight tl:o inniginatioo, 
the clfad' defign of an aUniion bemg to illultrate 
and explain the padages of an autiioig it Ihouid 
1)0 uiways borro\yed from )viait is more known 
and common, tlian the palkiges which, are to be 
€X|)iaim;‘t 

IMegories, wlien well chofen, are fikc fo many 
tracts of light in a diicouiib, tiiat make every 
tiling about tliem clear and beautiful. A noble 
metaphor, wlien it is [ilacecl to an advantag'y 
calls a kind of glory round it, and darts a iuiire 
tlirougd) a whole ientence. Tiicfe. ddiermst 
kinds of alluhoti are but i'o nrany diiteri rit man- 
ners of limilitude ; and, that timy may plealb the 
imagination, the iikenefs ouglit to l>c lery exact 
or v(-ry agreeuljk', a,s we love to lee a picture 
w here the reibinltjaiice is jail , or thejsolture and 
-air graceful. J hit W'C often Hud eraiuent Avriters 
vety faulty in lliis refpebt : great fcholars are 
apt to fetcl) their comparifons andaiiubons f otii 
the fciences imwliicii they are molt convcriant, 
do that u man may fee the coinpais of liwir 
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learning in a treatiie on the nioft indifferent 
ffibject. 1 have read a dlfcourle upon love, 
which none but a profoutid chynaift could uii- 
derffand, and have heard hiany a I’er^ that 
fliould only have been projwhed before a congre- 
gation of Carteffans. On the contrary, your 
men of buiineft ufuallj have reeotirfe to fuch 
inffances as arc too mean and familiar. They 
are foi* drawing the reader into a game of chels 
or tenuis, or for leading him from fliop to fliop, 
in the cantof particular trades and employments. 
It is eertani there may be Ibund an infinite va- 
riety of very agreeable aliuffons in both tliefe 
kinds ; but, Ibr the gencraiity, the nioft enter- 
taining ones lie in the works of nature, which 
are obvious to all capacities, and more delightful 
than what is to be found in arts and iciences. 

It is this talent of affecting the imagination, 
that givCvS an embeHilhment to good fenfe, and 
makes one rnaifs compofition more agreeablo 
than another's. It lets off’ ail writings in gene- 
ral, but is tlie very lile and higheft perfection of 
poetry : where it iliines in an eminent degree, it 
has prelerved fe veral poems for many' ages, that 
have nothing elfe to recommend them; and 
where all the other beauties are prefent, tho 
work appears dry and iniipid, if this Tingle one 
be wanting. It has foniething in it like crea- 
tion. it beftows a kind ofesiitencey and draws 
up to the reader’s view feverai ohjetts which am 
not to be found in being. It inukes additions 
to nature, and gives greater variety to God’s, 
works. In a word, it is able to bcautily and 
,adoru the nioft iliuftrious feenes in the univeiie. 
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or to fill the mind with more glorions fliow-s and 
apparitions, than can be t'oiind in any part of it. 

VV^e have now dilcovered the i’everal Griginals 
of thofe .pleafures that gratity the fancy ; and 
here, perhaps, it would not be very dillicult to 
call under their proper heads thoie contmry ol>- 
je^ts, wiiich ate apt to fill it with diltafte and 
terror ; for the imagination is as liable to pain as 
pleafure. When the brain is hurt by any acci- 
dent, or the mind diibrdeted by dreams or fick- 
nels, the fancy is overrun w'ith wild dilmai 

^ . *y 

ideas, and terrified vvitii a thoufand huleous mou- 
fters of its own frauiing. 

‘ EmmnulwnxH'luti demensviiktagnfifm Pentheus, 
El fotcm gemhuim, el (hipiices Jiojh'ridcn: Thebas : 
ylut Agamemnoiiius fcenis agilutus Onjics, 
Armatam Javibiis rnatrcm el JhrpeMtihus niris 
Cum J'ugit, tdlrkc/i/uejahni in limine dme.’ 

ViHo. vKn. iv. 4f>9. 

* IJfie Pehtheus, when diftrafted with his fear, 
He law two funs, and double Thebes a|>j)ear 
Or mad Oreftes, when his rnothers ghoit, 

Etdl in his fatxeinfcrnid -torches tofg^ 

And Ihook Jierfnaky locks : he {Imns the light, 
Flies o’er the ftage, liir[iris’d with mortal fright; 
The furies guai'd the door, and iotercept liis lliglit. 

-DllVOEX. 

There is not a fight in nature fo mortifying 
as that of a diftrafted perfon, when liis imagi- 
nation is troubled, and his whole foul difo«leredl 
and confiifed. Babylon in ruins is not fo me*’ 
lancholy a fpe6taele. But to quit fo difagreeable 
a fiibje^, 1 lhall only confider, by w'ay of con-t 
clufion, what an infinite advantage this faculty 
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givc^i ail al:nj5;>;lv( j btiing fiver thc! foul of nun ’ 
aiHi lunv great a ait'afni'C of happinei’^ oi- iiiiieiy, 
we are capable of receiving from the iniagiiiation 
only. 

W e liavf' iiiready lecn tlic inflneii<'':> that one 
lias over ihe I'ancv of another, unfl vi ith Vvliat 
eal’e iifi conveys into it a variety of imagery : 
how grcrat a pov(ir then may we liiprioff.* lodgoii 
in hiin wiio knows all the ways of alieeting the 
imagination, \iho can iitfole he 

pleat es, and till tlioie ideas witli terror and de- 
light to wiiat flegreo he tliinks lit 1 lie, can ex- 
cite Images in the mind without tiie lieip of 
words, and make fee ncs rife up heibre us, and 
feem [irelent to the eye, witlioat- the afifitanee. 
of bodies or exterior objects. He can tranl’port 
tlie imagination vvitli inch beaut ifol and glorious 
villous, as cannot pollibly enter into our |)relent 
conce|)tions, or haunt it with Ihch gbaliiy fpec- 
ires anfl a|>puriUons, as would make us hope for 
annihiiation, and think esiftence no belter than 
a curfe. In IViort he can fo exquhitely ravilh 
or torture the foul through this hngle faculty, 
as might iuiilce to inake the wholeheavcn or 
hell of any timie being. 

[ 'Phis eh'ay on the Pleafurcs of the Iniagi na- 
tion hal ing been puliliihed in feparate papers, 1 
Ihali eondude it; vvitli a table of the princspai 
contents of eacli paper'".} O' 

* Theft' ctniltnits an* jii lilted all together i« the orignial 
folio, ill. the emi of IS® 431, Nd tire in tlsis eriilion ariuaged 
in tl't ir yi ojHT places, and planed at the begiiiiuisgij of the fer 

\'VJrA -f 

^ i'y. fxckiilcu/ 'Wiittf h’'p vA his oilKXE or at 
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lla'c jht ipji mm otii abundantia^ fed amoris crga te, 

' Ttn.E. Epht ■ 
1. have wrUten this, not out of abundance of leifnre, bat of 
my alfefiiion towards yow- 

I DO jiot know any thing which gives greater 
Jiflurbance to eonverlatiqnii than the falib hotioa 
wliich people have of miilery. It ought, cer- 
tainly, to be the iii'R point to be aimed at iii 
Ipciety, to gain the good-will of thole with 
whom you converfe : the way to that, is to Ihew 
you are well inclined towards them : what then 
can be more ahfurd, than to let up lor being es- 
treinely lharp and biting, as the term is, in your 
exprefiions to your familiars ? A rmiti who has 
no good quality but courage, is in a very ill way 
towards n)aking an agreeable ligiire in the world, 
becaufe that which he has fu perior to other 
people cannot be exerted, without raitlng hiui-? 
leif an eneniy. Your gentleman of a iatirical 
vein is in the like condition. To lay :t thing 
which perplexes the heart of him you fpeak to, 
or brings blullies into bis face, is a degree of 
murder ; and it is, I think, an unpardonable of- 
fence to Ibew* a man you do not cave whether 
he is pleafed or difpiealed. But won’t you then 
take a jeft ?— y \"esu but pray let it be a jeft. It 
is no jeft to pat me, who am fp unhappy as to 
haye an utter averlioa to fpeafting to niore than 
one man at a time, under a neceftjty to explain 
myfeif in much company, and reducing me to 
Von. VL L 
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ftiame and clerUiori, except I perform what my 
infirmity of filence difabies me to do. 

Galiifthenes has great wit, accompanied with 
that quality, without which a man can have no 
w'it at all, a found judgment. This gentleman 
rallies the beft of any man 1 know, tor he forms 
his ridicule upon a circumftance which you are 
in your heart not unwilling to grant him; to 
wit, that you are guilty of an excels in fomething 
which is in itfelf laudable. He very well un- 
dcrftands what you would he, and needs not fear 
your anger for declaring you are a little too much 
that thing. The generous will bear being re- 
proached as laviftr, and the valiant as rafti, ‘with- 
out being provoked to refentnient againft their 
nionitor. What lias been laid to be a mark of 
a good writer will fall in with the charafter of a 
good companion. The good w'riter makes liia 
reader better pleafed with himfelf, and the agree- 
able man makes his friends enjoy tliemfelves, 
rather than him, \viiile he is in their company. 
Callifthenes does this with inimitable pleafan- 
try. He wliifpered a friend the other day, fo 
as to he overheard by a young officer, who gave 
fymploms of cocking upon the company, * Tliat 
gentleman has very much the air of a general 
offfcer.' Vorith immediately put on a com- 

poled behaviour, and behaved himfelf fuitably 
to the conceptions he believed the company had 
of hihi. It is to be allowed that CalUfthenes”* 
will make a man run iiito impertinent relations, 
to his own advantage, and exprefs the fatisfac^ 

if the telliatony of Swift can he relied up<Mi^ Addtibo 
*{» iigiited «nd exciillted m (his Ipecies of ratlierj. 
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tion he lias iti his own clear felf till he is very 
ridiculous; but in this cale the man is made a 
fool by his own conl'ent, and not expof'ed as fucii 
whether he will or no. I take it therefore, that, 
to make raillery agreeable, a man mull either 
nbt know be is rallied, or think iiever the worf® 
of himielf if he fees he is. 

Acetus is of a quite contrary genius, and is, 
more generally admired than Callilthenes, but 
not with jullice. Acetus has no regard to the 
modefty dr wdaknels of the porfoh be mllies ; 
but if his quality or humility gives him any fu-* 
periority to the man he would tali upon, he has 
no mercy in making the onfet. He can be 
plealed to lee his belt friends out of countenance, 
while the laugh is Ipud in his own applaufe. 
His raillery always puts the company into iittle 
divilions and feparate interelis, while that of 
C’alliftlienes cements it, and makes every man 
not only belter pleafed with himfelf, but alfo 
with all the rell in the converfation. 

To rally well, it is abfolutely necelfary that 
kindnefs mull run through all you lay ; and you 
mutt ever preferve the character of a friend to 
fupport your preteBlions to be free with a man. 
Acetus ought to be banilbed human fociety, 
becaufe he raifes bis mirth upon giving pain to 
the perfpn upon whom he is plealaot. Nothing 
but the nialevolence .which is too general to» 
wards thofe who excel, coiiid make his company 
tolerated ; but they with whom lie converfes 
afe fure to fee fome man faerificed wherever he 
^ admitted ; and all the credit he has for wit, 

X a "" 
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is owing to the graUficatioii it gives to other 
men’s il|-nature* 

Miputius has a wit that coneiliates a man’s 
love at the fame time that it is exerted again fi 
his taults. lie has an art of keeping the perfon 
lie railies in countenance, by inflnuatihg that he 
himfolf is guilty of the fame imperfeiTion. This 
hedoes with fo much addrefs, that he fi’ems 
rat her to bewail himfelf, than fall u{>on his friend. 

It is really monllrous to fee hoW unaccoiml- 
ably it prevails among men, to take the liberty^ 
of difplealing each other. One would tlhnk 
fometiraes that the contention is, who ihall be 
molt dilagreeable, • Ailnhons to pad tblhes, 
hints wbicb revive vvljut a man has a mind to 
forget for ever, and, detires that all the rell of 
the world Ihonid, are coninionly brought forth 
even in company of men of dUiinCtion. 'They 
(io not thruit with the tkill of fencers, but cut 
up vvitlt the barbarity of butcherii. It is, nie- 
thinks, below tlie character of nwm of humanitv 
and good-manners, to be capable of mirth while 
there is any of the coni pinty^ i difor- 

der. ’riiey wlio have the true talle of true con- 
verlaiion, etijoy thendeives in communication of 
each others fcxcelieneies, and i|Ot in a triumph 
over their iinpertections. J’mrti us would have 
been reckoned a wit, if there had never been a 
fool in the world : he vvants not foils to be a 
beauty, but has that natural pleafure in ohferv- 
ing perfebi ion in otiiej’s, tliat his own faults are 
overlooked out of gratitude by all his aepuaint- 
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After tbefe feveral characters of men %vlio 
luccecd or fail in raillery, it may not he amifs 
to refleCt a little further what one takes to be 
the moft agreeable kind of it ; and that to me 
appears wlien the lUtire is directed againll \ ice, 
with an air of contempt of the fault, but no ill- 
will to the criminal. Mr. Congreve'’s Doris is a 
mallerpiece in this kind. It is the ebaraCter of 
a woman ntterly abandoned; but her impu- 
dence, by the iinelt piece of raillery, is made 
only generofity. 

‘ Peculiar therefore is her way, 

Wiiether by nature taught, 

I fhali not undertake to fay. 

Or by experience bouglit ; 

* For who o’ernight obtain’d her grace, 

She can iiext day difown, 

And ftare upon tiie ft range man's face, 

As one the ne’er had known. 

^ So well flie can the truth difguife, 

Such artful wonder frame. 

The lover or diftrutts his eyes. 

Or tiiinks ’twas all a dream. 

‘ Some cenfure this as lewd or low, 

Who are to bounty blind ; 

But to forget u' hat we beftow 

Belpeaks a noble mind.’ T* 

* By Steele. See note to 324, on figriature T, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

By ht'r nnijefty’s company of comedians, at the Theatre- 
royal in Drury-lane, to-monow, being Friday, July 4, will be 
pi ei'ented a comedy called The Taming of the Shrew ; or, 

Ld 
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N'’ 423. Saturday, July 5, 1712. 


'Nuper idoneus. Hor. 3. Od. xxvi, 1, 

Once fit niyfeJf. 

I X.OOK upon myfelf as a kind of guardian to 
the lair, and am always watchful to obferve any 
thing which cbncef ns their intereitf The pre- 
fen t paper rtiall he employed in the fervice oFa 
very fine young woman ; and the admonitioiis I 
give her, may not be unuleful to the red of her 
lex. Gloriana fliall be the name of the heroine 
in to-day entertainment; and when 1 have told 
you thatihe is rich, witty, young, and beautiful, 
you will believe llie does not want admirers. 
She has had, fmce Ihe came to town, about twen- 
ty-five of thol'e lovers who, made their addfelies 
by w'ay of jointure and fettlement : tbefe come 
and go with great indillerence on both iides ; 
and as beautiful as Ihe is, a line in a deed has 
had exception enough againd it, to outweigli 
the lullre of iier eyes, the readinels of her un- 
derdanding, and the merit of her general cha- 
rafter. Jhjt among the crowd of ftich cool 
adorers, die has two who are very afiiduous in 

SawHcy tlie Scot. ’^1 lie part of the Shrew* by Mrs. Rradfluiw ^ 
Beavifoy by Mr. Keen 7 Fetiuchio, Mr; Milh ; (>eraklo, 
Mr. fjulbandy Winkmr, Mr. Bickeiltaff ; Woodal/ Mr. 
Joliofoii; JuMuny, Mr. Norris; and Sawney the Scot, by 
Mr. Buliock. 'I"o \^hich wiH be added, tlie fek ne^ 
one act> called Tlie Pettkoat-P^ /rhe prmc^^ 
be .performed’ by ,Mr. /arid 

MrvLeigh. ; Spe6t iu folk. . 
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their attenduiice. There is Ibmething fo extra- 
ordinary and artful in their manner of applieation, 
that 1 think it but common juftiee to alarm her 
in it. 1 have done it in the Ibllowing letter. 

* Madam, 

‘ I H AVE for Ibmetime taken notice of 
two gentlemen who attend jmu in all public 
places, both ofwhom have aceefs to j>'ou 

at your own, houle. The matter is adjufted be- 
tween them ; and Damon, who fo pajlionately 
addreiies you, lias no deiign upon you ; but 
Strephon, who leems to be indifiei’ent to you, is 
the uuin w ho is, as they have fettled it, to have 
you. '.riie plot was laid over a bottle of wine ; 
aiid Strephon, when he tirft thought of you, 
propofed to Damon to be his rival. Ih? man- 
ner of his breaking of it to him, I. was lb placed 
at a tavern, that 1 could not avoid hearing. 
** Damon,” laid he, with a deep iigh, “ I have 
long laiiguilhed for that miracle of beauty, Glo- 
riana ; and if you will be very ftedlaftly iny 
rival, I hudl certainly obtain her. Do not,” 
continued he,“ be oUended at this overture ; for 
I go upory the knowledge of the temper of the 
woman, rather than any vanity that I Ihould 
profit by any oppolition of your pretenflons to 
thofe of your humble fervant. Gioriana has 
very good fenfe, a quick relirti of the latisfa&ions 
of life, and will not give herfelfi, as the crowd of 
women do, to the arms of a man to whom The 
is indifTerent. As fhe is a lenlible vvonian, ex- 
prellions of rapture and adoration will not move 
her neither ; but he that has her, muE be the 

1. 4 
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objeQ iOf her (Jefirev^^ her pity. The way to 
this eiid^ I take to be, that a man^s general con- 
duct Ihould be agreeablej without addreiiing in 
partictilar to ihe vvoman he loves. Now, iir, if 
you will be i'o kind as to fig b and die for Gloria- 
na, 1 will curry it with great refpeQ: towards her, 
but feem void of any thoughts as a lover. By 
this means 1 Ihall be in the niott amiable light 
ol which 1 aia Gapabie ; I thail be received with 
freedom, you with referye.” JAamon, who has 
hiniieif no deli^^^^^^ ofi marriage at all, eafily fell 
into the I’cheme ; and you may obferve, that 
wherever you are, I>amon appears aho. You i'ee 
he carries on an u nafte6ted e xa6tne fs i n h is d refs 
and manner, and iirives always to be the very 
contrary of Strephon. They have already fuc- 
ceetled lb fa r, that your eyes arc ever in iearch of 
Strephon, and turn them felves of courfe from 
J3amon. They meet and conrpare notes upon 
your carriage ; and the letter which was brought 
to you the other day, was a contrivance to re- 
mark your rej’entinent. When you law tlie 
billet fubl’cribed Damon, and turnedavvay with a 
fcornfulair, and o led “ nupertinence !" yoti gave 
hopes to him that limns you, without mortifying 
him that iauguiilies for you. 

‘ Wiiat I am turirctn ned for, madam, is, that 
in the difpofal of your heait, you Ihoukl know 
wlnit you are doing, ami examine k before it is 
loit. Strephon contradicts you in difcourlti with 
the civility of one who has a value for you, but 
gives up nothing like. -one that loves yom Tins 
feeining unconcern gives his behaviour the adr 
vajitage of fincerity , and infenfibiy obtains your 
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g{>od opinion, by appearing difintereRed in the 
purcliaie of' it. ll" yon watcli tbef'e coneipond-' 
ents liereafter, you will find that Strephon 
makes his viiit of civility immediateiy after Da- 
mon has tired yOu with one of love. Tiiough 
you are \ery difcreet, you \viil find it no ealy 
matter to eicape the toils I’o well laid, as when 
one ftudies to be difagreeable in paliion, the 
other to be plea fed without it. All the turns 
of your tem fie r are eareftilly watched, and tlieif 
quick and faithfiil intelligenGe gives your lovers 
irrehfiible advtintage. You will pleafe, madam,, 
to be upon your guard, and take all the necef- 
kiry precautions againft one who is amiable to 
you before you know he is enamoured. 

1 am Madam, 

Your nioft obedient fervantf 

Strephon makes great progreis in this latly’s 
good graces ; for moll W’Oinen being uf’tualed by 
Ibmc little fpirit of pride and contradiction, ho 
lias tlie good eftebts of both thofe motives liy 
this covert-way of courtftrip. Me feceivr^d a 
meftage yellerday from Damon in the follow- 
ing words, f’opericribed * With Ipeed.’ 

‘ A 1.1. goes well j fhe is very angry at 
me, and T dare fay hates me in earnefi. I t is a 
good time to vifit. 

'■ Yours.’ ■ 

The comparHbn of Sfrephon s gaiety to Da- 
mon’s langailhment, ft likes her imagination 
witii a profpevt of very agreeable hours with luch 
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a wan as tlie fomitir, ami abborrence ol the inli- 
pid prolpcH with one like the lattef. To know 
when u lady is diipleafed with another, is to 
know the beil; tintc of advancing jourlelf. This 
method of two pevfons playing into each other’s 
hand is fo dangeron.s, that I cannot tell how a 
woman could be able to vvithitand fuch a liege. 
Tile condition of (jlioriaiia, I am afraid, is irre- 
trievable ; tor .Strephon has had fo many Oppor- 
tunities of pieafing withont TafpieiGn, that all 
which is kift for her to-do* is to bring him, how 
.the is adviled, to an explanatjorj of his paliion, 
and beginning again, if live can conquer the kind 
fentiments fife has conceived for him. Wlien 
one ihews iiimieif a creature to be avoided, the 
other proiver to be fled to for fuccour, they have 
tlve whole woman between them, and can oc- 
callonaliy reboimd her love and hatred from one 
to the Oliver, in llicli a rnannei*, as to keep her 
at a diltancfe from ail the v‘eft of the world, and 
cali lots lor the coiiqucli. - 

N. B. 1 hav’e inany other fecrets \vhlch con- 
cern the empire of love; l>nt 1 confvder tha4 

u iiile i aiarin inv woinen, I inllrtaT my men. 

. *■ 

• l)v‘ SU '.‘le. Sec note to fignature T,. Z9.^) (idjhmii, 
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JSJ° 424, Monday, July 7j ITlC 

* JloK. 1. Ep^ jci. 30. 

^Tis not the place (Jirgtift or pleafure brings : 

Eroni our oxvii rnknl our l*atisfai5tic>« fpiing^^^ 

* Mr.; Sp iiCTATOR, lAJndon, J««e 24, 

M Ai^',who . has his.' power to 
ehc>ofe; h own company, would certainly he 
much to blame ilioiild he not, to the heft of his 
juilgment, take fuch as are of a temper mod 
luitable to his own ; and where that choice is 
tvanting, or where a man b milhiken in his 
choice, and yet under a neceliity of continuing' 
in the lame company, it will certainly be his iiir- 
terell to carry himfelf as eafily as poflible. 

* In this 1 am fenhble I do but repeat what 
has been laid a thouland times, at wliich how- 
ever I think nobody has any title to take excep- 
tion, but they who never failed to put this in 
prattice.^ — — -Not to ul*c any longer preface, this 
being the feafon of the year in which great 
nambers of all ibrts of people retire front this 
place of buiiuefs and pleafure to country foli- 
tude, 1 think it not improper to advife them to 
take with them as great a ilock of good-humour 
us they can ; for though a country life b defcrih- 
ed as the moft pleafant of all others, and though 
it may in truth be lb, yet it is only fb to tliGie 
who know how to enjoy leifure and retiremem. 

As for thofe who CJinnot live without the con- 
ftaut helps of bufinefs or company, let them 
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coniifler, that in the country thei’e is no Ex- 
changei there are no playhoules, no varietj^ of 
cotliie-houles, nor many of thole other amufe- 
inenis, whicii ierve here as tb manv reliefs from 
tire repeated occurrences in their oy h himilies 
buttbat there the greateli: part of their time mull 
be lj)cnt: within t:hetnlelv<'s, and confef|uently it 
behoves them to conildcr how agreeable it wi! 
be to tliein before tlity leave this liear tovvn, 

‘ I reinemher, Mr. Spef tato were very 

well entertainedy laft year» with tire advices you 
gave us from Sir lloger’s country leaf’ ; which f 
the rather mention, becaule it is almolt ini- 
pollible not to live pleafantly, vvhere tlie malter 
of the family is llicii a one as you there defcribe 
your friend, \\ ho cannot tlieroibrc (J mean as to 
his domeftic cha, ratter) be loo often recorn- 
mended to the imitation of others, liow amia- 
ble is that affability and benevolence with which 
he treats liis neighbours and evei'V one, even the 
rneanert of his own family ! and yet how feldoru 
inritated ! Inifead of Avlvich we conjmonly meet 
vviih ill-natured expoitulations, node, and chid- 
ings--^ — — x\nd this 1 hinted, becaufe the hutnour 
and difpolition of the head is what chiefly in- 
fluences all the other parts of a family, 

‘ An agreement anti kiiid cbrrefpondence be- 
tween friends and acquaintance is the greateli 
pleafare of life. 'I’his is an undoubted trutli ; 
a n d yet a ny mu ii \v ho judges front the pf a6t ice of 
the world will be almoft perfuaded to believe the 
contrar y ; for how can we fuppole people ftiould 

’’ See Spetit, Vol. u N" tOI. 
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be fo induftrioits to make ihemfHvtTs uneaiV ? 
What can engage tliem to entertain and foment 
jealoufies of oiie another upon every the leali 
occafion Yet, fo il is, there are people who (as 
it Ihould feeni) delight in being troilblcfome and 
vexatious, who (as Tully fpeaks) /hw/ ithi^ 
entate ad litigandum^ ^ have a certain cheerthi-- 
neis in wrangling.’ And thus it happens, that 
there are very few families in vvhicli there are, 
not feuds and animofiities, f hoiigb it is every 
one’s interefej tlfere mortr parsicniarl^^^ to avoid 
them, becaiile there (a^ I vvould willingly hope) 
no one gives a.rK)ther nneailneik, vv ilhoiU feeling 
feme iliare of it. - --Ihu 1 am g<>ue beyond what 1 
dellgned, and had almoit forgot what I chiefly 
propofed ; wlfudi was, liareiv to iell you how 
hardly we, who pafs inolt of our time in town, 
difpenfe with u long vacation in the country, 
how uneafv we grow to ourfelves, and to one 
another, when our eonveiiaiion is confined ; in- 
Ibnincll that, by Michaelnias, it is odds but we 
come to downright l<:|uabbling, and make as free 
with one another to onr faces, as wa do with the 
reft of tile world behiiid their backs. After 1 
ha ve told y ovi this, 1 a rn to deli re tl i at you wo u Id 
now and then give hs n leflbn of good humour, 
a femilj^-pieee, which, ti nce we are all very fend 
of you, 1 hope niay luive fonie influence upon 

‘ After thefe plnin obfervationSj^g me leave 
to give you ah hirit ofwhat a let of company of 
my acqoaiirtunee, vvh<» are now gone into the 
country, and have the ufe of an nbfent noble- 
man's feat, have fettled among tliemfelvts, to 
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>ivoitl the inconveiiienciesabove mentioned, 'i’he j 
aire a coIleiStion of ten or twelve, of the lame 
good inclination towards each other, but of very 
di0e1rent talents and inclinations ; from hence 
they hope, that the variety of their tempers Will 
only Create variety of piealures. i^ut as there 
always will arife, among the lame people, either 
for want of diverllty of objects, or the like 
canfes, a certain fatiety, which may grow into 
ill-humour or dilhontent, there is a large wing 
of the houle w'hich they defign to employ in the 
nature of an infirmary. AAhoever lays a pcevifh 
thing, or a6ls any thing which betrays a fourneis 
or indifpolilion to company, is immediately to 
be conveyed to his chambers in the infirmary ; 
from whence he is not to be removed, till by his 
manner of fubmiliion, and the fentiments ex- 
prefied in his petition for that piirpofe, he ap- 
pears to the majority of the company to be again 
fit for fociety. You are to underftand, tliat all 
ill-natured words or uneafy gefluresare fufiicient 
caufi; for banilhment; fpeaking impatiently to 
fervants, making a man repeat what he fays, or 
any thing that betrays inattention or difluimour, 
are allb criminal without repriev'e. But it is 
provided, that whoever obferves the ill-natured 
fit coining upon himfelfi and voluntarily retires, 
fliall he received at his return from the infir- 
mary with the higbeft marks of efteem. By 
thele and other wholefome methods, it is ex- 
petted that, if they cannot cure one another, yet 
at leaft iliey have taken care that the ill-humour 
of one fliall not be troublefome to tlie reft of the 
company. There are many other rules which 
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tlie fociety lia ve ertubilihef),; for the? prefervation 
of their eafe and the eh of vvhleh, 

with the hiGideHts that arife araon^^^ them, ihall 
be contmmiicated to you fro m time to time, 
for the public good, by, 

Sir,.-.: 

Your ffloft humble fervant, 


K“ 425. Tueldiiy, July % i f 12. 


J^'tgorumUi^hwtz ver proterit- <^las 

: Jnteriturii^JimuJ ' 

Pofr^i^h'aiititmpusjhigcs^^dent;etmor 

Jirumc recur rit i/ier^. i J oji. 4. OcL vil. ft* 

‘Kljc cold grows loft wirti wefterii 
The (III nmer over l|irmg 
But yields to autuiiin 

As this to winter ftdrms iiad hails ; 

Bach lofe the hailing mobtt repairs agairiY 

- Si'K-W. • 

' * Mr. 'Sv'ECTAToi.i, ' 

*' 'rirE HE is hardly any thing gives 
me a more fenfiblh delight, than the enjoyment 
of a cool ftill evoitihg alter the a 

hot lidtry day. Such a one I pulled not long 
ago, which made hie rejoice, when the liour 

, ^ By Steele. -Seo- ^'*^429. ■ . 

2 \nv. The Bavariari red Ikjnofv a ft>r ludiss, is adr 
fevUied in tlu? Spect, nvfoho, ami hkewj|e the adVned cure 
for leaimefs,- ■ See Spe&tv in -folio.! ■ ■ See N®'427> and .K” 423. 
See alfo Spefit. Vol. viii. 572.' A paper by Dr, Z. P 
bifliop of^B^che^ier4 ^ 
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was come fof tlie fiin to fet, that I might en- 
joy the freflinefs of the evening in rny garden, 
which thtm affords me the plea fan left hours 1 
pafs in the Avhole four and twenty. I innnc- 
diately rofe from my conch, and went down 
into it. You defcend at firft bj twelve ffonc 
fteps into a large fquare divided into four grals- 
plots, in each of which is a itatne of white 
niiirble. This is feparated from a Iarg(? parterre 
by a low wall ; and Trom thetn.!e, thfough a 
pair of iron gates, you are led into a long broad 
walk of the finell turf, fet on each ffde with 
tall yews, and on either hand bordered by a 
canal, which on the right divides the walk from 
a wildernefs parted into variety of alleys and ar- 
bours, and on the left form a kind of amphi- 
theatre, which is the receptacle of a great num- 
ber of oranges and myrtles. 'The moon ilione 
bright and leemed then molt agi'eeably to fup- 
ply the place of the fun, pbliging me with as 
much light as was neceffary to difeover a thou- 
land pleating objc^’ls, and at the tame time di- 
vefted of ail power of heat. The reffexion of 
it in the winter, the tanning of the wind rultling 
on the leaves, the tinging of the thriith and 
nigh tingulo, and the coolhels of the walks, all 
conlpired to make me lay affde all difpleating 
tlioughts, and brought rhe into fuch a tran- 
quillity of mind, as is, I believe, the next bap- 
pinels to tbat of hereafter. In this fweet retire- 
ment I naturally fell into the repetition of 
fqmo lines put of a poem of Milton ’s whicli 
be entitles Tl Penferofo, the id of which 
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.were exquilitely liiited to xny prel’ent wander- 
ings of thouglil. 

“ Suoet bird ! that. fliunTt (he noifc of foily/ 
■Moil iiuilicai 1 inoft lueianchoiy ! 

’rise.!, eh;urati'cis. off, the woods umotJg, 

1 wo<j rtr hear thv evening ibng : 

And vnirriny' thee I walk unleen 
On life dry foiooth-ihavcn green, 
d'o behold the wand'ring iiioon, 

Riding near her higheft noon, 

Like one that hath been led aftriiy, 

'i'hrough the heav'ns wide patiilel’s way. 

And oir, as if her head Ihc bow’d, 

SLooping through a iicccy cloud. 

“ 'riien !(‘.t Ibaic Ifrange inyrterious dream 
W'ffve with its wiiig.s in airy ibeain 
(,)f lively portraiture, difphiy'd, 

S<jltly OJI IT!}' oyelid.s laid : 

Anti as I \VHke, luc;et uiutic breathe' 

Above, about, or underneath, 

^ent by i’pirils to mortals good, 

Or the unfeen genius of the wood,’’ 

‘ 1 rcfiected then tipon tin' fweer vicdlitudrrsi 
of liiglft and. day, on five eiiarfiitng difpolition 
of the iealan.s, aitd their return agata tn a per- 
petual circle : and ph ! faidi, tliat 1 could from 
thefc my declinihg years return , uguin to rny 
Ifrid fpring of youth and vigour ; hut that, ala.s I 
is impodible : ait that reranin.s within ray power, 
is to foften tlx? iuconveni<;nces I fee), with an 
ealy contented minti, and the ert ioynient of fuch 
delights as this folitude aifbrds me. in this 
thouglit i fat me down on a bank of (low ers. 
Vox.. VI. M 
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and dropt into ilumber, which, whether it 
were the effect of fumes and vapours, or my. 
prefcnt thoughts, 1 know not ; hut niethought 
the genius of the garilen ftood before me, and 
introduced into the walk where I lay this drama 
and dirterent fcenes of the revolution of the 
year, wliicli whillt 1 then faw, even in my 
dream, 1 refolved to write down, and fend to 
the SpeOator. 

‘ The firit perfon wdioni I faw advancing to- 
wards me, was a youth of a moft beautiful air 
and lhape, thougli he feemed not yet arrived at 
tliat exact proportion and lymmetry of parts 
which a little more time would have given him ; 
hut, however, there was hich a bloom in his 
countenance, I’uch fatisfaHlon and joy, that 1 
thought it: the molt dellrable form tliat l liad ever 
feen. ll e w’as clothed in a flowing mantle of 
green fiik, interwoven with flowers: he. had a 
chaplet of roles on his head, and a narcilfus in 
his hand ; priniroles and violets fprang up under 
his feet, and all nature was cheered at his ap- 
proach. Elora was on one hand, smd Veitum- 
iius on the other, in a robe of changeable lilk. 
After this I wa.s larprlfed to fee the moon-beam.s 
reflected with a Hidden glare ftom armour, and 
to lee a man completely armed, ad vanemg with 
his Iword drawn. I was foon informed by the 
genius it was Mars, who had long ufurped a 
place among the attendants of the Spring. 11 o 
made way for a fafter appearance; It was 
Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not fo much as her ow'n cellus, with 
which Ihe had encompalled a globe, wliich flie 
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held in her rif^ht hand, and in her left hand ilie 
Iiad a fcepter of gold. After her followed the 
(Iraccs, with arms entwined within one another : 
their girdles vvere loofed, and they moved to the 
found of foft intilic, ft r iking the ground alter- 
nately with their feet. Then came up the three 
months w hich belong to this fealbn. As March 
advanced towards me, there was methought in 
his look a louring rough nels, w’hich ill befitted 
li itionth which was ranked in fo foft a feafon ; 
but as he came forwards, his features became 
infi-n!ibly more mild aiul gentle ; he Imootlied 
his brovv, and looked with fo fw'eet a counte- 
nance, that I could not but lament his depar- 
ture, though he made way for April, lie ap- 
peared in the greatefl gaiety imaginable, and had 
a thouland pleafures to attend Him : his look 
was ficcpiently clouded, l)at immediately ro- 
tui ned to its firit compolure, and remained fisetl 
in a iintle. 'rhea came May, a!tend(id by 
Ctipid, witli his bow flrung, and in a pofture 
to let fly an arrow : as he paiiod by, mcthougist 
I heard a confiifed node of foil complaints, 
sentle eclialies, and tencM-r fi<rh.s of lovers : vows 
of eonflancy, arid as many ' cosu pLaiaings of per- 
fidioufnefs ; all which the winds wafted away 
as foon as they had reached nsy hearing. After 
thefe I faw'a man advance in the full prime and 
vigour of his age : his complexion was fimguioe 
and ruddy, his hkir blaek, and fell tl own in 
beautiful rsnjrfets benofith his ihonlders : a man- 
tie of hair-coloured lilk hung lorii'ely upon him : 
he advanced wnth adrafty Itep after the Sprirrg, 
and fought put the fhade and cool fountains 
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which plaveti iij the warden, lie wa.s parti- 
calarly well plcalcd vv'Jien a troop of Xephjrs 
fouuefi itiiB \vith their M ings, lie iiad two coni- 
panions who walked on each iicle, that inade him 
apjjear tile moil agreeu’ofe ; the one was Aurora 
with fing;e!'s ot roies, an{l tier [ect dewv, attirefl 
in grey ; ( be other was Vef'per, in a robe of 
azure hefet wiilt drops of gold, wvhole breath lut 
caUglit vvhilft it pailed over a bundle of hone} - 
fuckies aiKl piberolea which he held in his hand. 
Pan and Cere.s followed thtmr with four reapers, 
tvho danced a morrlce'^ to the foiintl of oaten 
pipes and cymbals. Tlien came the attendant 
anoaths. Juno retained ftill forae I'mall like- 
jiefs of the Sjirlng ; but the other two icerued 
to Itep with a lefs vigoroas trcail, efpeciaiiy 
Augidtj who feenied almoit to iaint, whillt, foe 
hah’ the fteps he took, the dog-ftar levelled ht.s 
rays full at his head. I’hey palfod on, and 
made way for a panion that leemed to bend a 
little under the weight of years ; his beard and 
hair, whscli w<.we full grown, were com pofed of 
an etjual number of black and grey; he wore a 
robe which he had girt round him, of a yel~ 
lowiih call, not u alike the colour of laileii 
leaves, whicli ho walked upon, I thought he 
hardly made amends for expelling the forr'going 
feene by the large quantity of iroits which he. 
bore ia liis haruis. Plenty vvalked ;by his hde 
witii an iiealthy iVi'ili coimtenance, ]>ouvlng out 
from a horn all the various produefs of the 

* fsce ii!j account of the njorrice'laBCCy in Ilawkia/^ liilk 
♦f M«f>c, vul, ii. p, lyJ't. 
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y(?ar. Pomoim followeti with a glats of cytler 
in Itor hand, with Bacchus in a chariot draMn 
h}' tigers, acconipanieri by a whole iroop of 
ilityrs, fauns, and iylvans. SeptCini'ifr, wlio 
came iiexi, feemed in his looks to jvroimiie a 
new Spring, and wore 1 lie livery oi thoic inonths. 
T'he i’accccding month was all Ibileil uatli the 
juictOof grapes, as he had jail come from the 
wine^prefs. i!So\'C'niher, tliough he w’as in tins 
divihon, yet by the many (lops he made (eem- 
ed rather inclined to ’thteAVinter^ which fol- 
lowed cloli^ at his lieels. lie 'advanced iii the 
ihape of an old man in tlie extremitv ot age ; 
l:h(^ hair lie had was fo verv while, it feemed a 
real (now ; his (;yes were red and piercing, and 
his beard hung with great qiiani tty of icicles ; 
he was wrapt lip in furs, lint yet fo pinched 
willi exeefs of cold, that his limbs were all con- 
tracted, and his bofiy l>ent vo die groaiul, fo 
that he could not liavc fnpported Ivimfclf had it 
not iieen ibr Comas, tlio goil of revirls, and 
Nieccl'(lty, tlie inotlicr of Fate, who faltained 
him on each fide. 'I'lie iluipe and mantle of 
Comns was one of tlie things that moil lur- 
priled me; as he tuliauccd towartls me., his 
csouutenance feemed. the moil dcfirable I had 
ever ii'Cn. On the forepaft of his mantle was 
pictured ;ioy, delight, and I'atisfiction, with a 
thoidahd eRihh'ins of inerrinieni, and jeits w itii 
laces looking two ways;' 'at once ; but as he 
paiied from me I was amazed at a lliape lb lit- 
tle correlpOiidoot to his lace : bis liead was 
bald, and ail the reft' of his limbs afipearta! old 
and rleformcd. On die iiinder part of his man- 

M3 
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tie was reprelented Murder * with dilhevelled 
hair and a, dagger ail bloody, Anger in a robe ' 
of Icariet, and Sufpicion I'quinting aitu both 
eyes ; but, above all, the molt conlpicuous w a.s 
the battle of Lapithie and tiie centaurs. 1 de- 
telled i’o hideous a fliape, and turned my eyes 
ripon Saturn, who was Iteaiing away behind him, 
with a Icvthe in cue hand and an hour-slais in 
the other, unoblerved. I3ehind Nect^lit^^^ 

\ eila, the goddefs of fire, with a lamp which 
was perpetually fupplied with oil, and whofe 
flame was eternal. She cheered the rugged 
brow of Necefiity, and warrneal her ib far as al- 
moft to make her Jiirnme the features aiul like- 
nefs of Choice. Dt'cemlier, .january, and 
i'ebruary, palled on aft(;r the relt, ail in furs; 
there wa.s little diftinclion to be made arnonglt 
them ; and they were only more or lels dif- 
plealing, as they difcoi eretl more or lei's haile 
towards the grateful return of Spring.' Z ^ 
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Q7iid non mxrrialia pcctora 

Aiiri facraJmiCs^ VjrGt iEn. iii. ofi. 

O curled hunger of pernicious gold ! 

Wlmt bunds of iUith cun impious lucre hold! 

:-^DEVT>Ci\. 

A VERY agreeable frieiHl of mine, the other 
day, carrying me in Ms coach into the country 

* I hc Kngliili jire liranded^ perhaps unjulllv^ with being 
Hdclidcd to filicide about thb time of tiie year. 

^ ^ Probably by Pope^ or J>r. Parneib See Spect VoL m, 

.K" 565 n 
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to diimer, fell into ditcourfe concerning the 

* care of parents due to their cliildren/ and the 

* piety of children towartb the^jr parents/ lie 
was rtfiefiing upon the fucceflion of particular 
virtues and qualities there might be preserved. 
iVoin one generation to another, if thel'e regards 
were reciprocally held in veneration : bat as he 
never tails to mix an air of mirtl\ and good- 
humour with his good ienfe and reafoning, he 
entered into the following relatm^ 

‘ I WILL not l)e conlident in what eenturys 
or under what reign it happened, that this want 
of mutual confidence and right underltanding 
between father and fon was fatal to tlie family 
of the Valentines in ( rermany. Baliiius Valen- 
tinus was a perlbn who had arrived at the ut- 
inoft perfection in the hermetic art, and initiated 
his fon Alexandrinus in the ihine mvlteries : but, 
as you know thev are not to be attained but by 
the painful, the pious, the chafte, and pure ot 
heart, Hafliius did not open to him, beca ufe of 
Ins youtli, and the (hniations too natural to it, 
the greateft fecrets of whicli he was mafter, as 
well knowing that the operation would tail in 
the hands of a man lb liable to errors in life as 
Alexandrinus. Jdut believing, from a certainin- 
difpoiition of mind as w'ell as botiy, his diflblu- 
tion was drawing nigh, he called Alexamlrinus 
to him, and as he lay pa a couch, overagainfl 
which his fon w'as feated, ami preparetl by Ibnd- 

Kxce|)ting in one <»r tNvo iafiaaces of uiKjuetiiondljle ;ui<? o- 
rity, tiii? esplicalioti of tfieligiiuluit; Z in this editioi* h mti tly 
cooiocturul. 

M 4 
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insr out i'orv ant s ojie aiier anolbi r, suicl atJnioni- 
tson to examine that no one overiieasxi them, 
ho revealtKl the ^xsoil jnj[)oiianl: of Ins ihcrets- 
with the i’oknn'iilv aiui langnage of an adept- 
ion, ’ laid lie, “ many iia\!‘ hec-u (he 
watc}iing8, long (lie hicubrations, conitant the 
labonrs, oftliy hither, not: only to gain a great 
and pientitul efiate to his poltentVj hat ailo to 
take care that he Ihould have no pciterit?. lie 
not amazed, my child, 1 do not meari that ihoii 
(halt be taken from me, but that 1 will nev(;r 
leave thee, and conlecjueiviiy cannot be laid to 
have poltei'jty. Behold, my deareft Alexandri- 
inis, the elle^t of what was [n’oiiagated in nine 
months. We are not to contnidict nature, i)ut 
to fcHow and to help her; juii as long as an in- 
fmt is in the womb of its parent, fo long an; 
thefe medicines of revivification in preparing. 
Obferve tliis f'mail phial an<l this littic galh|!Ot, 
in this an unguent, in the other a liquor. In 
thefe, my chikl, are colletded fuch powers, as 
fliaii revive tiie fpring.s of life w hen tliey are yel 
hut juH: ceuled, and give new firength, new 
fpirlts, and, in a word, wholly reltore all the 
organs and fenics of the hnraait body to as great 
a ciuration, as it liad before enjoyed from its 
liirth to the day of the applicaiidn of thef^^ my 
medicines. If at, my beloved fini, care mult be 
taken to apply them within tmi hours after the 
i>r<’atb !s out of die liody, While yet tlie clay is 
warm with its Ian- life, arid ydt capaliie of re^- 
fufcitation. I find my frame grown crazy with 
perpetual toil and meditation ; arid 1 conjure 
you, as ibon as i am dead, anoint me with this 
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ungucDC ; and when you (ee me iiegiu to uipvet 
■pour into iny lips this incrtimahle hqaojy elfe 
the force of the oiolment, wiil inriieeina]. 
.I>V tills means you wiJj give ni;' liie us 1 gave 
yini, arid Avewill iVoni that Iionr mutuuiiy lay 
alide the autbovitv of having bi^howed life on 
each odier, live as lireiliren, anti jivcpare new 
luedicines agairdi iiu-.h anoliier fierioti ot tnue 
as w'ill demand another appheation of the fame- 
refloratives.” In a few days alter fhefe wons> 
derful ingredients vvme delivereti to /Viexandri- 
mis, Baiilius departed this life. .Hut fucb was 
tile pious ibrrow of tiic.- fm at the lols of lb ex- 
cellent a father, and the f rit tranfports oi’ grief 
had. lb wholly difaiiied him from all manner of 
Imlinefs, tliat he never thouglit of the medieines 
till the time to which liis father had limited 
tiieir cilieacy was expired. To tell tlie truth, 
Alexandrinus was a man of wit and {ileaiiire, 
and eimildered his fuller had lived out his na- 
tural time; his life was long and uniform, ibit- 
alile to tlie regularity of it ; but that he himfeif, 
poor linner, wanted a iie-w hie, to repent of a 
very liad one hitherto, and in tlie examination 
ol' his hearty, refolved to go on as he did with 
tills natural being oflii.s, but repent very faith- 
fully, and fpetid very pionlly t lie; life to vvhich 
he fhonld be reftored by application of thele 
rarities, when time foould come, to his own 
perlbn, 

‘ i t lias been obferved, tiiat Providence fre- 
quently punithes the felf-loye of men, wlio 
would do immoderately for their own ofispring, 
ivith children very much below their characters 
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and qualifications, infotmieh that; they only 
Ininliini tiieir inruK's to be borne by tiiole wlio 
; 2 ;ive tiany prooi's of tlte a unity of tlie labour 
and anibuion of tlieir progenitors. 

‘ I t ha|)|)en(:{i thus in the fanhiy of llaiiiius ; 
for Alexandrinus began to enjoy his ample for- 
tune in ail the extremities of iioulebold expence, 
furniture, and infoient equipage ; and this he 
ptui iued till the day of his ow n tlcparture began, 
as he grew fenfible, to approach. As Balilius 
wiis punidied with a foil very unlike him, Alex- 
andi’inus was viiited by om; of his own dilpoli- 
tion. It is natural that ill men lliould be fuf- 
pieious ; and Alexandrians, lieiides that jealoiilV, 
had proofs of the vicious difpoiilion of liis foil 
ivenatus, for that was his uanie. 

* Aiexandrious, as 1 have obl’erveil, iiaving 
very good realbn for thinking it unfafo to truit 
the real fecret of his phial and gallipot to any 
man living, projeffed to make fu re work, and 
hope for his fuccels depending from the avarice, 
not the bounty of his benefaftor. 

‘ With this thought he callefl Ivenatus to Ifis 
bed-fide, and hefpoke him in the molt pathetic 
gelture and accent. “ As much, my fon, as you 
ba\ c been addicted to vanity and pleailne, as 1 
alfb have been before you“, you nor i could 
elcupe the fame, or the good eftects of the pro- 
found knowledge of our progenitor, the re- 
nowned llaliliiis. His lyinbol is very well 
known in the philofopliic world ; and 1 llvali 

" IT.e word ‘ lu^hlufrVfeems oimlft *1 it i8 not 

in t!?v’ orj;.;unil publicHiiou in I'ulioj, oi in liu' txlit. iu of 
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never forget the venerable air of ins coniitenance, 
■when he let me into tlie profoun<l nivhorics of 
the linaragdiiie table of Hennes. * it is true/ 
iiiid he, ‘ and far roinovtsl iVoin all colour of 
deceit; tltat which is inferior is like tlvat which 
is liiptuior, by which are acquins] ami perlefted 
all tliC! miracles of ji ('ertaiu work, 'riie i’ather 
is the fun, the luotlier the moon, the wind is 
the womb, the earth is the nurle of ity and 
mother of all pcrfedlion. All this nndt Ite rer* 
C(;i\ ed with liiodeltv and Vvihiom/' The chymi’- 
ca! people carry, in all .their jargon, a vvhimiical 
tort of pif'ty which is ordinary with great ioverst 
of money, and is no more but deceiving them- 
j'eives, tiiat their regniarity and ftrictnefs of 
ntanners, for the ends of this world, has fomo 
aliinity to the innocence of heart whicli mult re- 
commend them to tile next, lienatu.sworidered 
to hear his father talk 1<) like an adept, and with 
liich a mixture of piety; while Alexandrinns, 
olilerving his attention fixed, proceeded. “• This 
phial, child, anil this little earthen pot, will add 
io thy eltate lb much as to make thee the richeft 
man in the Geiman empire. I am going to my 
long home, but llmll not return to common 
thdi."’ /j’ hen he refumed a countenance of ala™ 
evitv, and told him, that if within an hour after 
his death be anointed bis whole body, and 
poured clown his throat that liquor which he 
iiad from old Balilius, the corpie would be con- 
verted into pure gold. 1 will not pretend to 
exprefs to jmu the unfeigned tendernels that 
puded between tlieie two extraordinary perfons ; 
but if tlie father recommended the care of liis 
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rrmains wiiSi vehemence and affeTlion, the fan 
e.a.s not h/chirKlhand in profeihng that lie would 
jiol; rut; thio h'aii l)it oh' him, but upon the ut- 
3n(/-ti. exlK.nMtw or to j)vovido for bis voiujiiri’ 
broiiU'rs are! iilter!;. 

* Woll, A lexaminiius (bed, arid the'lteir of his 
body (as our {erni is) could not; ibrbcar, tn. the 
vvjinionneiies oi his heart, to n h-'uI’u jx ■ the lenj^th 
anal breadth of his beloved iiither, ami cHlt up 
the enhiing- \ nine of hbti before he proceeded 
to opemtion. When he knew the immeni'e re- 
ivard of hi$ pui^^s, lie began tlie v\’oi k : bsjt lo ! 
Avben he had anointed the corpfe all over, and 
}>egan to apply the liquor, the body uirrcd, and 
ilenutiis, in a fright, l>roke the pliiai/ 


Is'" 49 ?'. '.rhurfday, July K), 1719. 

Q'ltaNtum f) r(u um ta tantihn ie a rerfjarurrj: 

iibcriaiii fvjiivgas. Tim l, 

We he JTs careful of our wordsy as our aetioas ; and as 

f u' from ipeaking, as from doing ill. 

It is a certain ilgn of an ill heart to be In- 
clined to defamation. They wlio are l:iarn dels 
and innocent can have no gi*atilication that way ; 
hut it ever arifes from a neglei t of what is laud- 
able in a man’s felf, and an impatience of fee- 
ing it in another. Elfe why flioukl ^ irtue pro- 
voke ? Why fliouid beauty diipleafe in fiich a 
tiegree, that a man given to fcandal nm er lets 

'' By tjiede. Sec final note tc N" 2.S 4. 
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the mention of either pafs bj him, vvithont pf** 
•fering fomethhig to the diminution of it ? A 
kdy the other da^ at a vHlt, being uit<:ick(-vl 
Ibnieuiiat; rutiely try one wiiofe own chavactey 
lues be<;n very rudely treated, aidWered a great 
deal of heag lUKl internpera \ery calmly, 

‘ Good matlafn, /bare me, wlio am none of your 
iViatch ; I fpeak ill of nobody, and it is a new 
thingyo me to he ipoken ill ohV 
tin n iv: ihme eon hi'fcs an thf aium be,r of votes '.tbay , 
iiuve oh ikcir tide arnong the muhitude, whereas 
il is rctiUj the iiileparable follower of gOotl and 
wortJi v aetions. I‘'an5e is as natural a t’oilow'er of 
merit;, as a iliado vv is of a bod yy Itis true, wheii 
crowds prefs lujon yen, this inadow cannot Ite 
fisui ; l)i.it wlam tisey ieparate from ar(>uiu.l you, 
it will ugaiti appear, '.n to lazy, tlie idle, and the 
froward, are t lie perfons who are nioil plcafed 
u Irlr the jittie tides whicli palkaboitt tiie tovvii to 
the difadvatitage of the rett of the world. AVere 
it not for the plealbre of fpeukiag tl!, there are 
immbers of people wlio are too laey to go out of 
their ow'n lioules, an<l loo iil~iiatu:cd to open 
(heir lips in converlhtion. It was not a httle 
diverting the other ditv to obferve a la<l v' reading 
a pod-letter, and at thefe words, ‘ After all her 
airs, he has heard tome fiory or other, and tlm 
matcli is broke off/ gives orders in the rnid It of 
her reading, ‘ Put to the horfes/ I'liat a young 
woman of merit had miffed an advantageoas let- 
tiement, was news not to be delayed, left Ibme- 
body elfe thould have given her inalicioos ae- 
quain tance that falisfahtion^^^^ 1) er. 'I’h e u ti- 
W'iilingnefs to |-eceivegood tichugs is a quality as 
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rnfeparal)le irom a fcandal-bearcr, as* tlie readi- 
ncis to divulge bad. But, alas ! bow wretcb- 
<'dl3'’ low find coutemptible is that ftate of mind, 
that cannot be picafcd but by Avbat is the I’ub- 
jefl of lamentation. Tliis temper has ever been, 
in the liighefi tlegree, odious to gitllant fpii’ils. 
T'he Perban ibidier, who was lieard reviling 
Alexander the (xreat, was well udmonillied by 
liis btiicer, ‘ Sir, you are paid to fight againtt 
Alexander, and not to fail at him.’ 

Cicero, in one of his pleadings, defending liis 
client from general fcandal, fays very handfome- 
ly, and with much reafon, ‘ There are many 
who bav'c particular engagemejrts to the profe- 
cutor : there arc inuny who are known to have 
ill-will to luni for whom X appear; there are 
many wiio are naturally addicted to defamation, 
and envious of any good to any nian, who may 
have contributed to fp read rej>orts of this kind: 
for nothing is ib fwift as fcandal, nothing is more 
eafily font abroad, nothing received with more 
welcome, nothing diliufes itlelf ib univerfally. 
1 lhali not delire, that if any report to our dii- 
ad vantage has any ground for it, you would 
overlook or extenuale it : but if there be any 
thing advanced, without a perfoii who can lay 
whence he had it, or wdiich is atlefietl by one 
w ho forgot who told hiin it, or who had it from 
one of lb little conlideration that he did not then 
think it wortli his notice, all fuch teftihiOriies as 
tlvefe, 1 know, you will think too liight to have 
any credit againll the innocence ami honour of 
your feiioW-citizen.'’ When an ill report is 
U'aced, it very often vaniflies among fuch as the 
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jorator has here recuted. And how defpicable a 
creature mult that be, 'rIio is in pain tor what 
pade:s among lb frivolous a people I lliere is a 
town in Warwicklhire, of good note, and for- 
rnerlv pretty famoiis for much animolity and 
difleni loii, the chief families of which have now 
turned all their whifpers, backbitings, en\ ie,s, 
and private niaiices, into ini rtii and ealeriain- 
ineiit, bj meajrs of a pee vi lb pl{l gentlewoman, 
known by the title of the lady Biueraantk;. 
This heroine bad, formany years together, out- 
done the whole lifterhood oi’ goffips in inven- 
tion, qiiick utterance, and unprovoked malice, 
'J'his good body is of a luiling eonttitutipa, 
tiiongli extremely decayed in hc'r eyes, and de- 
crepid in her feet. The two circuniltances of 
being always at home, from her lameiK’Is, and 
very attentive, from her bhndnels, niake her 
lodgings the receptacle of all that pabes in town, 
gooii or bad ; but for the latter ihe ieejos to 
have the better rneraory. d'iiere is another 
tiling to be noted of her, which is, that as it is 
ufuai v<,'ith old peojde, Hie Isas a liyeller memory 
of things w hi«d3 palled when the was very young, 
than of late years. Add to all this, that .riie 
does not only not love any body, but ihe hates 
every body. The in Rome ^ does not 

ferve to vent malice half fo well, as this old lady 
does to dhperle it. She does not know tlie 
author of any thing that is toid her, but can 
readily repeat the matter itlirlf; therefore, tliongh 

f A llaluij of Pd%Hn in that eitj/ on wiiich 
iSiiriks were palled, arid thence called Falhuluades. 
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llie espof<:>; all the whole town, hie offends rit> 
one body in it. She Is io exqiiilitely reftlefs and 
peevirti, thatihe quarrels witliall about her, and 
ibmetimcs in a freak aviU iijftantly change her 
habitation. 'To in<i,ulge this humour, Ihe is led 
about the grounds belonging to the fame houfe 
fhe is in ; anrl the perfous to Avhoni fh<; is to re- 
move, being in the plot, are I'eady to receive 
her at her own ehamber again. At it ated times 
the gentievvonrah at wlioie hoiu'e the fuppofes 
ihe is at the t i me, is lent for to quarrel \v i tb , 
according to her common cuftorn. When they 
have a nund to drive the jeii, die is immediatc- 
ly urged to that (iegree, tl tat {Vie vviil board in 
a liimity with uliiclt die Itas iK'ver yet been; 
and snvay the will go this iurtant, and tell them 
all that t he reil have been lajhitg of them. By 
this means Ihc has been an inhabitant of every 
houfe in tire place, Avithout llirririg fror^^ the 
lame babitatioii : and the maby libries Which 
every liody furniflu'S her with to favour tl)e tie- 
ceit, malse lier the geiienii ii)telhc:cncer of tlie 
town of ail that can Ire laid lly one woman 
aguinlt another. 'I'lius groundlGfs dories die 
away, and fometirnes truths are firlothered un- 
der the general word, when they have a mind 
to difeouwtG iiance a thing, ‘ Oh ! that is in my 
lady Bluemanthfs Memoirs.' 

hoever receives impryllliGns to the difad- 
vantage of others, without examination, is to be 
had in no oilier ciwdit ibr in this 

good indy is iiihjectfd to liavo 

her eaniiinpofed upon fo want ef other hedps 
to better information. Add to this, thut othei' 
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fcanclal-bearers lvii|>end tiie ufe of tliefe iacuities 
\vliich rtie has ialt> ratlier than apply them to da 
jtiftice to their iieighbours ; and j .think, for the 
icrvice of my fair readers,. toac<^uaihfc them, that 
there is a voluntary lady Biuettiahtfo at every 
vilit in town; T * 


iN* 428.,, Friday, July 1.1, i7l2.« 

Occupei extremum fcabies- — . Hok. Ars Port. v. 4i7- 

• The devi! tnk« the iiindHtoft! [Bngljlh Proverb.^ 

■It is an impertinent and unrcufonnble fault in 
converlittion, for one take up all tho 

difeourfe. It may poilibly he obie<!•h^^l to me 
myit'lf, that 1 am guilty iii this kind^ in enter-? 
tain in g the tc) w n e ve ly day i a n d not gi v i « g lb 
many able perlbns, who have it more in their 
power, avid as raiioh in th6ir inclination, an op- 
porturnty to oblige nuinkindwviUi their thougl)ts’; 
‘ .Betides,' laid one whom 1 over-heard the, other 
day, ‘ w'fiy nmft this paper turn altogether upon 
topics of learning anti morality ! Wh)' Ihoukl it 
pretend only to wit, humour, or the like ? Things 
which are ufefal only to men of literature and 
fuperior education t I AVouid liave it confift ailb 
of all thing.s w hich may be necellary fir ufefol to 
any part of Ibciety j ' and the mechanic arts 
ibould Inne their place as w'ell as the liberal, 
'.riie ways of gain, hulhandry, and tlirift, will 
I'erve a greater number of people, than difeourfes 

* By SteeU'!. See iuifd note to K° 2.34- 

Jfoe. VI. N 
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upon what was w ell laid or done by fuch a plii- 
lol’ojdier, hero, general, or poet/ 1 no fooner 
iioiird this critic talk o£ my works, bat I mi- 
nuted what he had laid ; and froin that inftant 
re folved to < enlarge the plan ot‘my fpcculations, 
by gi\ ing notice to all peiTous of all orders, and 
eacli lex, tha t if they are pletded to lend me dil- 
CQurfes, with their names and places of abode to 
theuj, lb that I can be fatished the writings are 
authentic, liich their labours fludl be, failldully 
iaferted in this paper. It will he of much more 
COiffequence to a youth, in his apprenticelhip, to 
know by wliat rules anrl arts fucii a one became 
llierid’ of tljc city of Loudon, than to fee tire 
lign of one of his ovrn quality wit li a lion’.s heart- 
in each hand- 'I’he w'orkl, indeed, is enchanted 
with roniantic arid improbable aehie\'emenl!% 
A\’hen the plain path to refjreciiye greatnels and 
lucceis, in the way of ii% tv man is in, is wholiy 
ov'ei'iooketl. Is it poflilrle 1 hat a young man at. 
irrcfent cpuld pals his time better, tlran iir read- 
rng tlio hidory of Ituck.s, and k novving by what 
fecret firings tliey have hue! fuch fudden afeents 
asrd falls in the llrnH' Could he he better 

conducted in his vvay to wealth, which is the 
great articlfi of life, than in a trealife dated from 
’Change-alley by an able proficient there ? No- 
thing certainly could be more uleful, than to be 
well inftru6led in his hopes and fears ; to be dif- 
rident when otliers exult, and w ith a fecret joy 
buy wiiea others think it their interelt to felh 1 
invite till pei’fons who have any thing to lay for 
the profitable intbrmatiuu of the public, to take 
their turns iu my paper : they aro welcome, from 
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tfa«i late nc>lile ih^ehtor :6f tRe lofig'itude, to the 
humble author of ft raps for razors. If to 
carry fhips in fatety, to give help to a people 
tblleft in a troubled fca, without knowing to 
what lliores.they bear, what rocks to avoid, or 
what coaft to pray for in their extremity* be a 
w orthy labour, and an invention that deferves a 
ftatue; at the iiirne time, he who has found, a 
means to let the ihftrument which is to liiiake 
your vifage lefs horrible, and your perfon more 
linug, eaiy in the operatioti, is' worthy of Ibme 
kind of good reception. If things of high mo- 
ment rheet vvithrenovvn,thofe of little Cohftdb- 
mtion, lifice of any conftderation, are not to be 
defpifed. In order tljiat no merit may lie hid, 
end no art unimproved, T' repeat it, that I call 
artificers, as well as philbfophers, to my aftiftance 
in the pubriC lervice. It would he of great ufe, 
if w’e had ah exaCt hiftpry of the fuccefles of 
every great (hop within the city-walls what 
titiCts of land have been piircliared by a conftaht 
attendance within a walk of thirty toot. If it 
could Eillo be noted in the equi page of thofe vvho 
ai’e afcended from the fuCctilsful trade of their 
anccftors into figure and equipage, fuch accoiihts 
would quicken intluftry in the purfuit of fuch ac- 
ijuifltions, tVntl difcountenance luxury in the en- 
joyment of them. 

To divcrfify thofe kinds of informations, the 
intluftry of the f<*male world is not to be u nob- 
ferved. She to \vhGfe houf(?hold virtues it is 

® ; l>iit the inlhrUouof tUe purtWle ‘ of* 

?o miiktij the 
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©wing, that men rio boiioiir to her hiilbancl, 
thoujfd he recorded xvith veneration ; the who 
has waded bis hi hours vvilli iidninv'. When we 
•are eome into domedic life in this nianner, 1o 
awaken oautioa imii attendanee to the main 
|joini', it would not be amilk to give now arid 
then a touch ol' tragedy, and dt.-icrihe lliat xiiod 
Xlreadful of ail human conditions, the tale of 
Iratikroptcy : how plenty, credit i cheerfiilned, 
fliU hopes, and eafy pohedions, are in an iiidaut. 
turntni inlo penury, liiint; al’ixTis, cliin{]enc<', for- 
ruw, arid milery ; how the inarj, yvho with an 
open hand the duv before roaid adminifier to 
the extremities df othen^s, is Ihunried to-([:iy 
the f j’iemi of iiis bolbn). Jt would bo ulefui to 
dtew; bow juft ibis is on tlie negligent, how la- 
luentable oil the inchdiriiius. A paper wdtten 
by a inercliant, miglit give this illand a true fenlc 
of tile w'ori h and importance of his eharablm* : 
it niiglit lie vitlble t'rom what lie Conid lay, that 
no lohlier eritenjig a breach, atl ventures more 
lor iioaohr, than the trader does for vveailb, to 
his country. In both cu/cs, (he adventurers 
have their o\vn ad vamage; but I know no caies 
wherein everv body eife is a ftiaret in the fuc- 
' cefeit. 'C ,, 

It is obje6:ed lyy readers of luftory, that the 
iKUtIcs in thole narrations are Icarce ever lo bo 
undertlood. 'Ehis rnisfbr|une is to be alcribed 
to the ignorance of biltorians in the methods of 
drawing up, clranging- the fornis of a battalia, 
and the eneriiy reti'eati%^ ^ as ap- 

proaching to, the ednirge. But in t he difcourli's 
frora the coricdpitiKiehts vVlidm I now 
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■ tb(i dange^ Avill be of anoither khuf ; and it k ne- 
ceilarj to caution tbeju, on!_y agaiuif nitng tenm 
of sirt, nad defcribiiig tilings that are fanuiiar U> 
them la words unkuo’wn to tile ree-der, ] pro- 
mife inyfelf a groat barv'.efl of new circurnftanceSj, 
periaus, and things, froni tins propofai ; and a 
world, which rnany think they are woii ac- 
tjuainted witli, dilcovered as rvholly new. This 
fort of intelligence will give a lively image of 
tlie chain ancl mutual dependance oT liumiaa 
foci<jty, lake oH’ impertinent prejudices, enlarge 
tlic minds of thole wdiofe vicwvs are confined to 
their Qwn circuraftances ; and in llioit, if tlie 
knowing in feveral arts, profellions, and trades, 
W'iil exert thenifelyes, it cannot Imf produce a 
iiew field of diverfion and inlirutfion, more 
agreeable than Iras yet appeared. T 
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:Frc>m ot worns the crowd ilic 

7^0 rtjal eftiuiutc^ of CiUxCCii, 

* Mr. St%CTATOE,y ■ 

‘ Si NC'ii 1 gavean siccount of an agree- 
able fet of company which were gone down into 

> By Steele* note to' ^ 

Jmie 1 Ithj a coniedy calltnl "l1ie;:C 

P4>iltick.s, written by Mr, Crowo. Poifcrte, by Mr, Bolibck ; 

Florlo, bv Mr, Artalb by. Mr* Boolb ; Dr. Pafudijj, 

by Mr, Crois* C.r*jltyy by ;Mn -pdek ; ibicklaycry -' by M r. 
Pijiketlimaii, ludki fiv bj- Mrs. liradflmw , aiid Jbuciuda, % 
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the couiiti'}^ I have receive4 a<] viees from 
thence, that the inftitation of an infirmarj for 
thole who ftioulci be out of humour has had 
very good effetts My ietters mention particu- 
lar circu mftances of two or three perlons, who 
had the good ferde to retire of their own accord, 
and noticed that they were withdrawn, with the 
realbns of it to the company, in their relpective 
hjemhdals;v; 'v, , 

The Memorial of Mrs. JSIarrj Dainty, Spinjter^ 
Hinnhly ftiexveth 

“ Th AT, confeious of her own want of 
merit, accompanied with a vanity of being ad- 
mired, the had gone into exile of her own ac- 
cord. 

“ Sfaeis lenfible, that a vain perlbn is the moit 
infufterable creature living in a weli-bred atTera- 

W.:' ■ y :■■■ , - 

“ That the delired, before Iheappeared in pub- 
lic again, die might have atfu ranees, that though 
flie might Ibe thought faandlbme, there inight 
not more addrefs of compliment be paid to her, 
than to the reft of the company. 

“ That fhe conceived it a kind of fuperiority, 
that one perfon fliould take upon him to com- 
mend another. 

“ Laftly, 'rhat die went into the infirmary, to 
avoid a particular perfohi who took upon him to 
profels an adniiration of her. 

.... ® St'c Sped. 424. 
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“ Slie therefore prayed? that to applaud out of 
due place, might be, declared aji ode nee, niidpu- 
nifoed in the fame manner witli detraciion^ in 
that the latter did but report peribns tlefeetive, 
and Lite former made them fo. 

“ All which is fubmitted, See. " 

‘ There appeared a delicacy and fincerity in 
this fficmoriai very uncommon ; hut my friend 
informs me, that the allegations of it were 
groundlels, infomuch tliat this declaration of an 
aveitioii to heing praifed was imderliood to 
be no other than a lecret trap to purchafe it, 
for which reafoii it lies tllll on the table uuan- 
fwered. 


“ The hrtmble Memorial of the Ladi/ Lydia Lolkr 

“ Sheweth, 

“ I'll AT the lady ivydia is a woman 
of quality ; married to a private gentleman. 

“ That die iinds herlelf neither well nor ill. 

That her hnfoand is a clown. 

“ 'I ’bat lady Tydia cannot fee company. 

“ I’bat Ihe delires the infirmary may be her 
apartment during her flay in the country. 

“ Tliat they would pleafe to make merry with 
their equals. 

“ That Mr. Toller miglit flay with them if he 
thought fit.” 

* I t was immediately jrefolvcd, that lady Lydia 
was ftill at London. ^ ^ ^ 

N4 
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Thi; kuniMe Menwnai 'Tkemns Sutiden, cfq. 
(^"ihcInMjrTempk’, 

Sliewcthj 

“ l^iJA T Mr/Sudden is cotife 
lie is too niucl} given to argunieiitatioii. 

“ Xliiit he talks loud. 

“ 'fhat is apt to 4-liiTik all things matter of 
debate. 

“ That he llayed behind in Weftminfterdial], 
when the late (hake of the roof happenedy only 
becaiik* a counlel of the other iide aiierted it was 
coming down. 

“ d'ha t he cannot for his life confent to any 
tiling. 

“ 'iliat he ftays in the infirmary to for^^ 
himffcU. 

‘‘ That as foon as he has forgot himfelf, he 
will wait on the company." 

* His indifpofition was allowed to be fiiflicient 
to retjnire a cehation from conipany. 

77ie Memorial of Fr^ 

;Sheweth, . 

“ That he hath put himfelf into the 
infirmary, in regard be is {euilble of a certain 
niflie mirth which renders him unfit for polite 
co.nverlatk>n*. . t 

“ That he intends to prepare' himfelf^ by abr 
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iiinence aiitl tluiv diet^ to t>e one of the com# 
pany. 

“ That at prefent ho comes into a room as if 
he were an expfeili from abroad. 

That he has cholen an apartment with a 
matted anti-chamber, topra^tife motion without 
being heard. 

** 'iiiat he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
iiimielf before a glais- to learn to with mo- 
deration^' .' ■ ■■■ ■ 

“ That by reafon of his luxuriant healthy he 
is opprehive to perlOns of eoinpofed behaviour. 

“ 'riiat he is endeavouring to forget the word 
‘ pfliaw> plliaw.’ 

“ That he is alfb weaning hirnfeif from his 
cane.' ■ 

That when he lms learnt to live witliotit his 
fuid eane, he will wait on the company, &;c.” 

77te Memorial of John Ithubarhy cpj. 

Sheweth, ■: ■ 

“ TiiAt your petitioner has retired to 
the infirmary, hut that he i5 in pertctil good 
health, ex(;ept that he has, l>y long ule, aiid for 
want of difcourle, contfatied aiU habit of coin- 
plaint that htf is 

“ That he wants for notliing under tlie fun, 
hut wliat to fay, and therefore lias lailen into 
this unhappy malady of complaining that he is 
tick. ■■■■ 

“ That this cuftom of his makes him, bv his 
own cdhfefiion, fit only foi' the infirrimry, and 
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Ihprefore be has not wailocl for being fentence< I 
to it. 

“ Tbut he is confcious there is nQtlijng more 
improper than iuch u complaint in goenl tx)in- 
pany, in that they muil pity, vvhether th(^y think 
the lamenfer ill or not ; and that the complain- 
ant mull make a hlly whether lie is 

pitied or not. 

“ Y our j>etitiooer humbly prays, that he may 
have time to know liow he does, and he will 
make his ai^pearance.^’ 

* 'I’he t aletuclinarian was iikewife eafily ex- 
citled ; and the I’ociety, being i^iblve^^ 
to make it their bufmels to pals their time 
agreeably for the prefent feafon, Imt aifo to com- 
mence fdch habits in themleives as may be of 
tile in their future condnet in general, are very 
ready to give into a fancied or real ineapacity 
to join with their mealures, in order to have 
iio hhmoiirifi, promi man, inrpertinent or faf- 
licient fellow, break in upon their happinefs. 
Great evils feldom happen to dillurb com- 
pany ; but imlnlgence in piirticularities of hu- 
mour, is the feed of making half our time 
hang in fiifpenle, or walle away under real dif- 
compofures. 

‘ Among other tbmgs it is carefully provideel, 
that there may not be difagreeable lamiliarities. 
No one is to appear in the public moms 00- 
dreded, or enter abruptly into each otlief s apart- 
ment without intimation. Every one has hi- 
therto been lb careful in his behaviour, that 
there has but one olleuder, in ten tlays time. 
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been lent into tbe infiiinary, and that was for 
throwing awaj his curds at whift. 

‘ lie fubmiftlon in the follow- 

ing, terms , 

“ T/ie liumhlc Petition of Jcoffry Hotjpur, e/y. 

;*s^'Sheweth,\ ' 'i/ ■'■■■ 

** Titotioic the petitioner fwor^, 
flumped, and threw down his.cards, he has all 
imaginable j”efpe6i: for the ladies and the whole 
company. 

“ That he humbly dehres it may be confider- 
ed, in the cafe of ganiing» there are many mo- 
tives whieh provoke the diford^^^ 

“ ®hat the dehre off gain, and the deflre of 
victory, are both th\var ted m 

“ That all con veiisitions in the world have in- 
didged human inhrmity hr this caf^ 

“ Your petitipner therefbre nioft humhly 
prays that he may be re fto red to the campany ; 
and he hopes to bear ill lor tune rvith a good 
grace for the iuture, and to derpeari hiinfelf ib 
as to be no more tban^cheerful when he wins, 
than grave when he lofei- T'' 

^ I?y Steele. See final note to adjlnctn^ 
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N" 430. IVIonday, July 14, 1713. 


Qa^re pcregrmmn^kiumraucarer/f^rn^t^ 

; 

Go feet a ftruijgei to Belfeve tlij lies. 

’ . Qaui^ciu 

* siTiv '■■’■-■ ^ ■ ":'•■'■• 

‘ As you ar« a SpeGtator-^'eno'raL you 
may with aulhority cenrijro whatever looks ill, 
and is oftenhvc to the h^ht; tlie worft nuiianco 
of whieii kind, methiuks, is the fcandalous ap- 
pearanco; of the poor in ull parts of this wealthy 
oity. Such miferabie ohiefcls affect the coiii- 
paihonate beholder with difmal ideas, difeom- 
pofe thcAJ^cetHhlriefe of his mind, and deprive 
him of the pleafure he ndglrt otherwife take 
in fiirveying the gmndeui' of our metropo- 
lis. -VV ho ca reiiiorie lee a diiabled. 

lililor, the purveyor of our hixury, ddiitiife of 
necedaries? Who can behold the honeil fol- 
dier, that bravely- withiiood the enemy, pro^ 
firate and in vvant amoh^ his fiiends It wore 
endlefs to inention all the variety of w^retehe 
Hfds, and the nirmherlefs poor that not only 
lingly, blit in companies, implore your charity. 
S pocia d es of tills n a tii re e ve ry w h e re occ u r ; a nd 
it is unaccountable tliat araongtt the many la- 
mentable cries that infeit this town, your comp- 
trolier^generai® ihould not notice of the 

® See Spo6t. IS’ Sal. 



liioft iliockin;EC> f^iofe of tho nee% and «1- 
fiifterj. I Can't bat tliink lie waved it merely 
out of good breeding, ciioofuig rather to Avave 
hi-s refontment, than upbraid his countrymen 
%vith inhuiiiariily ; however, let not charity be 
ikcrificed to popuiarity ; and if his ears were 
deaf to their complaint, let not your eyes over- 
locdc th<dr peH^ There are, 1 know, many 

inipdftors anion« th Jramencis and blind- 
iK'ls are certainly very often a^led ; but can 
thole who have their light anti limbs employ 
them better than in knowing whether they are 
counterfeited or not ? I know not which of 
tile tw’O milapplies his Ibnles moli', he who pre- 
tends Irimlelf blind to move conipalhorij or he 
who beliokb a rnilcmble object without pitying 
it. But in order to remove fuch impediments, 
l ivilb, Mr. Spectator, you woukl give us a dil- 
cou lie upon beggars, thtit rve may not pals by 
true objeOis of charity, or gi vc to impel iors. 1 
looked out of my window the other morning 
earlier tiuin orflurarj, a blind b(?ggar, an 

honrliefore the pafiage he lie rwls iri is freqiiented, 
with a needle arid tlirearb thriftily memling his 
Itockings. iVI y altoniilnhent was IHil greater, 
when I beheld a ; lame fellow^ whole legs were 
too 1)1 g to w alk, witliiri an hoiu* after bring him 
a pot of ale. 1 will not to the llmkings, 

tiiiiortions, and convithku!", winch many of 
them practite to gain an alms : but lure 1 am 
tliey ouglit to be taken care of in this condilion, 
either by the beadle or the magillrato, 'I hey, 
it iemns, relievo their polls, aceording to their tu- 
len is. 'iliere is the voice of an old woman iiever 
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beginB to bog till nine m tile evening ; and then 
fhe is deftittite of lodging, turned out for want of 
rent^ and has the farne ill fortune every night 
in the year. You foould einploy ah ofoeer to 
hea r the diftre f k of each beggar th a t is con Itan t 
at a particuiar place, who is ever in the lame 
tone, and fucceeds lvecaule his audience is con- 
tinually changing, though he does not alter his 
lamentation; If we have nothing elfe for our 
inoney, let us have mote invention to be cheated 
with. All which is fubmitted to your fpe6ta- 
torial vigilance : and 

Your moU bumble fervant.- 

•Siu, 

* I WAS laft Sunday highly tranlk 
ported at the parilh-church ; the gentlenian in 
the pulpit pleaded movingly in behalf of the 
poor cliildreu, and they for themfelves much 
more forcibly by finging an bynin ; and I had 
the happinefs of being a contributor to this 
little religious itiliitutioh of innocents, and am 
lure I never dilpoled of money more to my lii- 
tisfa^:tiGn and ad vanf agCi The inward joy 1 
lind in my lelb and the goodwill I l>ear to man- 
kind, make me heartily with thole pious works 
may be encouraged, that the prefeut promoters 
may reap delight^ and pOiterity the benelit of 
them. Ihjt vvhiift we are building ibis beautifui 
editiee, let not the okl ruins i^eniaiu in view to 
1‘ully the Ave are cultivating 

and improving this young hopeful onspring, let 
pot the ancient and belplels creatures be thame- 
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fuil^ neglected . The ert>«’d» of po#^ or |^rc^^ 
tended poor in everjf plaeeii are a gi'eat reproaeh 
to us, and eciipie the glory of all other eharitj. 
It is the utinolt reproach to lociety, that there 
Ihould be a poor man unrelieved, or a poor 
rogue \ 1 n pu ni Ihed . I hope y o ii will thin k no 
pa r t o f h IX man iii'e ou t of vour contideration , 
hut will, at ^'our leil'ui'e^ give us the Itifiory of 
plenty and want , and the natural gradations tO^ 
wards them, calculated for the cities of 
and \Vettminlter* ; 

I am, Sir, 

Y our molt humble fervant, 

^ Mr. SpF.CTATOll, 

* 1 BEO you vvould be pleafed to take 
notice of a v ery great indecency , which is ex» 
treuieiy common, tiiough, 1 tliink, never yet 
umler your cenfure. it is, lir, the lirange 
freedoms I'orue ill-bretl nutmed people take ui 
company ; the unfeafonalvie fondnefs of I’onie 
huibancls, anti the ill-timed tenderneft of Ibnie 
wives;, They talk and abt as it’ modelty vvas 
only lit for maids and baclielors, and that too 
lielore both. I was oncevM r, Spebhitor, wlierev 
the lank 1 fpeakt of was lb very llagrant, that 
(being, you niuit kuovvy u very ballilul fellow, 
and leveral young ladies in the room) 1 proteft I 
was quite out of countenance. Lsicina, it 
Ibents, was breed ing- ; ami IVie did nothing but 
entertain the company with a dilcourle upon 
the didiculty of reckoiang to a day, and laid llie 



knew tliofe who were cert to aii lioitF ; theij 
leli a laaghing at a iiliy itiexpeTiericeci creatarej 
who was a month above her time. L^^pon her 
Imi bands coming in, 11 te put feveral qaelBons 
to him ; wl^ he not caring to rclblve, 
‘‘ Well/ cries lliall have ’em all 

at nigl>t.'’'----~Bnt left I Iftould leem guiltj 
of the very fault I write againli, 1 lhali only 
ihtreut Mr- Spectator to correct fucli miliie" 
ineanoofa:.-- ■ . 

“ For bigber of the genial bed by far, 

And with myfterions reverence, i decirif ’ 

: 1 am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

T . T. AIeanm^eli,/ 


N" 431. Tuefday, July 17, 


Quid thticiits harninum gtmri d natura datum eji, i/uamjai 
quiquetihi’ri'l ' 'reCL. 

What is there in rtatiue fo dear to a man as liis own chii- 
dreu? 

I ii.:i V E lately been cafting in my thoughts 
the leverai uiihappinelies of life, and comparing 
the infelicities of old-age to thole of inlancy* 
The calamities of children are due to the neir- 
ligence and rnircondufil; of parents ; tliofe of age, 
to the paft life which led to it, .1 have here the 
hiilory oi a boy and girl to their wetliling-day, 
and thin k X can no t give tire r ead ef a li velie r 
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iyiagfi of the itiilptd tmie uoeuh 

tivated palJes, than b}4 BiitertakfuJg him with 
their autlien tic epiftiesj exprehin^ bI] that was 
remarkaMe in thchr till the period of their 

life above nientioned. The fentence at the 
head of tlik paper, wliicli is onlj a warm in- 
terrogation, f \Vbp.t is there iii nature lb dear 
as a man s omoi chiidren to him is all the re- 
fletition i lhail at prei’ent make on thole who 
are negligent or cruel in the education of 
them..' 


‘ IV'Jr. Spectator, 

‘1 A M novv entering into 
twentieth year, and do not know thgt 1 hail 
one day’s thorougli lutisfabtion iince I eanie to 
years of any retiebtion, till the time they lay 
otliem lofe their libert y, tlie day ol’ iwy mariiaget 
i am fon to a geathanaii of a very great eltate’, 
who refoiverl to keep me out of the vices of the 
age ; aud, in order to it, never Jet me lee any 
thing that he thought could girt; me any plea^ 
Jure. At ten yeiirs bld 1 vnrs potto a graiijmaiv 
fcbool, where iny matter O'ect ived orcleis every 
poll to ule me, very Ibverely, and havo no rc'- 
gard tp my having a great eftate. At fifteen 
J, was removed to the uwiverhty, vviierp I hved* 
out of my fathers great dilcretion, .in Icandar 
ious poverty and want, till 1 w'as big enough |o 
be nmrriexl, and 1 was fent for to Ipe the Jady 
who lends you the underwritten. When y:e 
\yeayj put together, both conhdercd that 
we could not be tvprfe than vs e w'ere in takr 
ing one another, and, out of a defb’e pf jiberty, 
VoL. VI. O 
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entered into Avedlock^ My tather lays I am 
now a man, and may fpeak to him like auo- 
ther gentlemanr 

1 am, iSir, 

Tour mod; humble fervant, 
Riciiaiin lO^NTFJiEii/ 





tall and wild at my mo- 
ther' s, vvlio is a guy vvidovv, and did iiot care 
for nu?-wing me, till about two 3 ’ears and a half 
ago ; at Avliich time my guardian uncie font me 
to a boarding-fehoo], with orders to contradict 
me in nothing, for 1 luui been mifulcd enough 
already. 1 had not been t here above a moJitli, 


when, l»eing in tlic kitclren, I fiiw ibme oatmeal 
on the drefier ; 1 put two or tiiree corns in my 
iiiouiii, liked it, Itcde a liarKlihl, went into my 
eliambcr, chewed it, anti for tvvo months after 


never failed taking toil of every jiciuiyworth of 
oatmeal that came into tlie houie: but one day 
playing witli a tobacco-pipe between rny teeth, 
it happened to lereak in my niouili, and the 
ipittiag out the pieces left ilicli a deiicioris 
rougimels on rny tongue, that i could not be lli- 
tisfied till 1 had champed up the remaining pa rt 
of the pipe. 1 forfook the oatmeal, and duck 
to the pipes three months, in which time 1 liad 
dif|>enled with tliirty-leven foul pipes, all to the 
bovvis ; they belonged to an old gentieman, fa- 
ther to my governed.— -Tic locked up the clean 
ones. 1 left off’ eating of pipes, and fell to lick- 
ing of chalk. I was foou tired of this. 1 then 
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jEiibbkfd ali tke retl wax of our lalt 
autl three weeks aiVer, the l)iaek \vaX iVoiu Ithe 
buryih«: tickets ok the old geutlenvau. ^Tv^'c> 
iiiorjths alier this i lived upon tliimder-boits, a 
certam ioipn' rotinti biuitlVd^^ which I ivuitd 
aiiioag thtv gravel ifi Dint garden J was, won- 
derluily delighted, with this ; . but thuuder-boits 
grovtiiig Jearce, I tudeaed tootb and ,uail uj.ion 
our gardenewtili, whiclt 1 liuck to almoll a 
twelvemonth, and had in tliat time ]>eelwl ami 
devoured half a toot toward.s our neigl) hour’s 
yard. I now thought inyii If the luippiell; crea- 
ture in the w'orid ; anti 1 be,iieve, in my con- 
fcjence, I hac! eaten (|uite through, had 1 had 
it in tny cliamber ; hut now i became lazy and 
tm willing to (tir, anti wa.s obliged to feek food 
nearer liomCi 1 then took a. iirange hai^kcring 
to coals; 1 lell to itTanclung ’em, and had al- 
feuly eonfiinieci, f tun certain, as nnieh us v.’Otdd 
have (1 retied my wedding dintier, when niy un- 
cle canu: for me home. lie was in the parlour 
with triy governefs when I was called tiown. .1 
Went hi, fill on my kneo.s, for he made me cull 
him tatlicr ; and when 1 eKpected the blerhng 
f utked, the good geiifiernun, in a. lurprile^ 
trtrris hindelf to lUy gover tie fs, anti afk.s, whe- 
theiv this (pohuing to me} was his daughter ? 
“ This,” added he, is; tluf very jjicture of 
(leaili. My cliihl \vas a plump-ditcetl, Itule, 
iVeth-coiourtiil girl f but tliis looks a.s if the \va.s 
halfltatV'ecl, mere ikcleton.^’ jMy governels, 
W'lio is maily a good woman, allured iiiy tkther 
] hatfwanted lor nothing; ant! withal told him 
I w;;is conchiualiy eating Ibme truth or other, 

O 
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aWd that I was almoll eaten up witli tte g-mm* 
iic^nefs, her orders i>eing never to crolV nie. 

tins maghiiied bat iktle^ iny father, 
who prefently, m kind of pet, paying for my 
boitrd, took me home with him. I had not 
been long at liome, but briti Suhd^^^ at church, 
(I Ibali never forget it) I faw a young ncigh- 
boti ring gentleman that pleafed me hagely' j I 
bked hiin of aH men 1 ever niy hie, and 

began to wifti 1 could be as pleating to him. 
't'te vcjy^ next (lay he came, with Ins tather, 
a vititing to our houfe : we uere left alone to-, 
gether, with direbtions on both tides to be in 
love with one another; and in three weeks time 
we were married, i regained my former heal tit 
and complexion, and am now as happy as the 
day is long. Now, Air. .Sdcc, I dehre you 
would lind out fome tiame for thete craving 
damfels, whether d igtiihed of diltinguithed uri- 
der fome or all of tlie ibllowing denominations ; 
to wit, “ irrafh-eaters, Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe- 
champers, Ghalk-lickers, W'ax-^nibblers, CoaN 
fcranchers, W ail-peelers, or (f ravel-diggers 
and, good hr, do yoiir utnioll: eudeuvoitr to pre- 
v(int (by expOling) this unaceountable folly, lb 
prevailingamong the young orres of bur fox, wlio 
hiiiy not njeet with hich Inn (Icn good luck, as. 
Sir, your GOtittant reader, 

ami Verv' hinnbfe Servant, 

Svi BhNn ■ Cij? Kuiy, 

T' . . -Now Sabina 

iS]>e6r, m A>15o, and thiit/of 1712 iu Sw/aatJ 
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43E Weclnenjay, July l6\ 1712. 

—r~-~~r-l[tt^cr jlrqiU aiifer ofotes. 'Virc. Eel. is;. 3fl. 

He gabbles like a geofe, amitlll thjeJlvaa'like ^Uire, 

: ■ i)iEV‘.PEN. 

‘ Mr. Sl’lU^TATOR, Oxford^ July 14. 

‘ iVccoiiFi is Or to a late inyitatioii in 
one of your papers tb every rnan who ptbafes to 
write, I luive feut you the follawing ilibrt 
tsition agui lift the vice of being prejudiced. 

Your mofl humble fervant.^ 

“ Ma x is afociable creature, and a lover of 
glory ; whence it is, that when feveral peribn^ 
are united in the lame fociety, they are ftudious 
to ieden the reputatiori of others, in order to 
raile their own. The w'ife are content to guide 
the Iprings in filtnce, and rejoice in fee ret at 
their regular progrefs. To prate and triumph is 
the part allotted to the trilling and fuperheial. 
The geefe were providentuilly ordained to lave 
the capital, lienee it is, that the invention of 
marks and devices to diltinguifl’i parties, is owing 
to the beaux auf! belles of this illand Hats, 
moulded into dillerent eoyks and pinches, have 
long bid mutual defianGe ; patches have been let 
againlt patches in battle-array ; llocks have rifen 
and hdlen in proportion to head-drelles ; and 
peace or war been expe6ted^ as the white or the 

* 3ey Spea. 265, 

" " 'O $ 
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Ted hood liath prevailed. *1’hefe are the Pandard-^ 
bearers in our eontending!; armies, the dwartk 
and fquires who carry the imprefles of the 
giants or knights, not born to fight thennfelves, 
but to prepare tlie way for the enfuing combat. 

“ It is a tnatter of wontler to reflect lunv far 
men of weak nnderftanding, amd Itrong fancy, 
nre hurried by llieir preiudices, even to the be- 
lieving that the whole lusdy of the adyerfe party 
fire a band of villains and demons. .Foreigners 
COtnplshn that fhc Fnglifhare the prondcfi nation 
tinder heaven . Perhaps I hoy loo have their 
fliare ; but he that as it will, general charges 
tigainfl bodies of men is the fault l am writing 
Mgainft. it nrnli be ownetl, to our ihamc, that 
ou r com m otv p{a>p]e, a nd tt >o(r. w ho ha ve not tra- 
velled, liave an irrational contempt: for the Ian- 
gtiage, drels, cuitoms, and even the lhape and 
mind.s, of otlie'r iialicns *. Some men, otherwife 
of fenfe, have wondered that a great genius 
fliouid f|!rifig out of I reland ; and think you mad 
in aflirniing, tliat fine odes have been written 
in Lapland. 

‘V 'i'hi.s fpirit of rivaifhip, wbich heretofore 
reigned in i fie two univeriities, is extinct, anrl al- 
moft over betwixt college and college. Jn 
panlhes and fchoofs the thiril of glory it li! ob- 
tains. At tlie feamns of foot-bail and cock- 
fighting, theie little republics re-aflume their 
national hatred to eacli other, hly teiiant in the 
country is verily perfuaded, liiat the panfh oftlie 
cnemv bath not one, honeit man in Ite 
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“1 always hated Iktires againii women, and 
fatires ugaadt inen : 1 am apt to lui'peft a 
ftvariger who laughs at the religion of t he ilicuU 
ty : niy fplcea rdes at a dull rogue, vv lio is leves e 
upon mayors and aldermen ; and 1 wais lu vcr 
bette-r j)lt^aled t.iraii with a piece ol' juft:i execu- 
ted npi.>ri the body of a Templar, who was ^ evy 
arch upon narfons. 

“ 'I'he iiecelhties of Tnankind require A’afipus 
employments ; and whoever excels iu liis prd- 
vi})€i; is worthy of praife. All men a.rc not edit'- 
ca ted alter .the IknK; vrranncr, nor huro ail tire 
faine talents, ’riiole who are deficient, deierr e 
our compafllon, and have a title to ouraffjllanGO. 
All cannot be bi’cd in the fame jdace ; but in all 
places there arife, attlilierent times, iuth peiibns 
us do honour to tlieii’ lix ieiy, whidrin sv ratio 
onvy iu little fouls* but arc admircti and cIkm ilhed 
by generous 1 pi r its. 

“ it i.s certainly a great huppinefs to lie edueai- 
.ed in focieties of great and etnuKiii men. 
'I'heiv initraCtions and erannples: are of e}\p:;i'r*r(ii -- 
nary ad\'antage. It is ingijjt' proper to iniiil 
fucii a reverence of tije g'ovenjiiig poiiofr-, and 
eoneern for the honour of th.c pia-.s-, as may tpur 
tlic growing members to worthv .purfritt.- and, 
honelt; emnlatioii ; but to Iweli voting nuud.s 
with vain thoughts of' the diguiSv' of tlioir own 
brotherhood, by debaling am.l viht\ utg ail oUies .s, 
rioth themu real irijury. Ty ilus means I trave. 
found that :tiieir ellbrts bar e beeoua;i umgu*.', 
and tlreir prattle irklbine, as thinkmg it iuiiici. at 
pruilb that tiie v are cinidren ol fo and 

ample a liinuiy. 1 Ihoukl thiniv it a farer as 

0 4 
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-well as raare gf^nerous rwetbod, to fat before the 
eyes oi youtii fuGli perl’ohs as have made a noble 
progfels in frateamilics let's talked of; which 
Ibems tacitly to reproach their flothy who loll lb 
heavily in tiie feats of mighty improvement. 
Abtive ipirits liereby would enlarge their no- 
tions ; whereas, by a ferviie imitation of one, or 
perhaps two, admired men, in their own body, 
tltey can only gain a fecondary and derivative 
kind of tame. Theie copiers of men, like thole 
of authbrs or paititers, nin into atTeftations of 
fomo 0 {ldnefs, vvhicli perliujts was not diliigree- 
able in the original, but fits ungracefully on the 
narrow-lbuled tianicriher. 

l»y fu( li i al ly corrections of vanity, wlhle 
boys are growing into men, they will graduajly 
learn not to cenfure fiipeMirhally ; but imbibe 
thoih principles of gonerai kindnefs and huma- 
nity, wlnc’li alone can make tliern eafy to thcn\- 
felvts, an<l helo'icd by others. 

“ iiefieCtious of this nature have exjuiuged, 
all prejudice out of my heart; inlbinuch, tliat 
though 1 am a firm protettant, 1 hope to i’ee t lu! 
pope and cardinals without violent eniotlons ; 
and thbngh I am naturally grave, I expeCt to 
meet good company at Paris. 

1 amf ^^ir, 

Your humble fervant.” 

* Mr. SP RCTA’f OK, • 

‘ i t' i >(' o you are a general tlmiertakei', 
and have, by your correfpondents or lelf, an in- 
iight into riiuit things ; which makes me apply 
myfelf to you at prel’ent in the foreft caiumity 
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that evt*r htifell man. j wife has taken fcnne- 
thing iU of me, and has not fpoke one word, 
good or liadj to me, or any body in the tamily, 
lince Friday was feven-night. VV hat inult a 
man do in that cafe Your advice would be a 
great obligation to, 

Sir, 

Y^biir moil humble fervant. 


‘ Mr. SpRCTATOfi, July 15tk;1712. 

‘ When you want a triHe to til! up a 
paper, in inferting this you will lay an obligation 
On 

Y^our himible An*vant, 

Olivia.’ 

“ Dear Olivia, 

It is but this moment 1 have had the 
Imppinefs of knowing towhom I am obliged for 
the prelent I received the lecond of April. 1 am 
lituirtily forry it did not come to huatl tiie day 
before ; for 1 cannot but think it very hard uj)oa 
people to loffc their jeit, that oiler at one but 
once a year. 1 congratulate mylelf howevei- upon 
tile earnelt given me of fomething furtiier in- 
tended in rny favour, for 1 am told, that tlia 
man who is thought worthy by a iudy to make 
a fool of, Hands fair enough in her opinion to be- 
come one day her huiband. Till fuch time as 
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i have the hoiiput of feehig Xworn 
to' lhbibTiiJO 'Wylelii •■ ■■■ 

■ Deaf Oiivia'j 

Your fool eJe^Ji, 

■ ■ ■T*'- ■ ■ ■ V": 

N>433. Tburflay, July 17, 171'^. 

l^erk^M(x^xmm>,:€antatascarmhieran 

Jfitjroiiiemnugi^^fo/veyedi^^ 

Kpig/d:sx:xiTl;j4^ 

To baiViOi anxioiii^ tiicAight, 

: HcmI iliHiio frogs, or rn^ ixKVro tritim^ 

Tir E riioral vrorlcl, as Gonfifting of males and 
femaies:, is of a nnxed jiat lire, and filled willi 
feveral cnfiomsj feihions, anti ceremonies, 
whitdi liave no place in it, were there 

Blit tine fex- Hatl our fpeciie.s no females in it, 
nifm Ai%irltf be ||uite different creatures from 
wliat they are at |)refent : their endeavours to 
pleafe tiie oppofite i’ex poliflves and refines them 
out of thofe niaimtn'S vvhieh arc rnoft riatu ral to 
them, and often fets thein updh modelling tiiem- 
fMves, not according to the plans which they ap- 
prove in their own opinions, but according to 
ttiofe plans winch they think are rhoft agreealiie 
to the feniale wbrlil. In a word, man would 
not only be an unliappv, iatt a rude nnfinilbcd 
criar ti i re, were he eon ver lim t \v i ih none b ut ti i o li: 
ofdvis own make. 

By Stetle. St’c noteal tiieeud of N’' 004, n>! leUct 'B, 
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Women, on the otlmr fule, are a|)t to form 
themfolves in every thing with regard to that 
other hah’ of* reafonable ereatares, ^vith wliom 
they an? here l)fende(l and confii!'eid : ilu'ir 
thoughtsare ever tnrned upon appeariiig amiable 
to the other fox y they talk j and Tvmve and 
linile, with a delign upon ns ; every foal u re of 
their faces, every part of their d refs, is foiled wdlii 
fnares aiid **aliiire;menls. 'Idiere av oukl be no 
fuch animals as prutfo?s or € 0 (|itettes in the worM^ 
were there tiot Inch an animaf sis nimn Iti 
Ihort it is the niaif? that iiives charms to wo- 
manifoiid, that produces an air in their dkcesy a 
graefoin their motions, a fbltnefs in tiieir voices, 
and adelicacv in thn ir complexions. 

i\s this mutual regard between tlie two fexes 
tends to tiie insjjrovement of each ()f t hern, we 
may Oblerve, that men me apt to (legoncrate into 
rough and bnrtal Jiature.), v> lio live as if there 
were no fiicli things as women in the world ; 
as, on the conlrai y, women who have an inthf- 
lerence or averiion loj their eountinparts in hn- 
man nature, a. re generally lour aiul ufiamialrie, 
duttiihand cHMrroi’ions. 

1 am Ifod into this train of thonglits by a little 
manutcript w-iiich is lately lit ilen into my iiands, 
and w hicli i Ihali coirrintrhica te to t be reader, as 
1 have done fouie other i:urious pieces of the 
fame nature, vvilhout tioa|}!ing him with any 
inquiries about tire author <;! it. it contains a 
liimmary accoaiit of two dilliu'ent itates which 
bmxlered upon one anotheio dj he one was a 
yoinmonweullh of Amazons, or women witlunit 
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men ’ ; the other was a repnbUc of that 

had not a woman in their whole, coiwninniiy. 
A s titele two Ita tes bo rd€^reiI hpon one anot be r. 
it was their Way, it feems, to meet upon their 
fron tiers at a certain fealbn of the ^year, where 
tbofe among the men who had not made their 
choice in former meeting, atfociated them- 
felvt’s with parlicular women, wlioni tbej were 
aftervvards obliged to look upon as> tlreir wiyosji 
iji every one cd thcfe yearly rencounters. The 
children that fprorjg from this alliance, if .wales, 
were lent to thieir rel'pective fatiters ; if females, 
continued with their mothers. By means of 
this anniverfary carnivat, winch latted ahout a 
xvcek, the connnonvvealths were recruited from 
time to time, and fupplted w itli their rel'pefiive 
fulvjebis. 

'('liefe two (tates w^ere engaged together in a 
p''rpetuai league, oltenlive and defonhve ; lb that 
if any foreign potentate offered to attack either 
of tlieiTi, both the fexes fell upon hiin at once, 
and <|uick}y brouglit him to realbu. I t was re- 
war kablo that for many ages this agreement cmi- 
tinned inviolable between the two ItatCvS, not- 
witbiianding, as was faid before, they were hui- 
bamls and wives: but this will not appear fo 
wonderful, if vve confiiler that they did not live 
together above a week in a year. 

in the account which my author gives of the 
male republic, there were Ibveral cuttoms veiy 
remarkable. The men never lliaved their beards. 


Sec Spect. N"" 
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or pared their nails, above once m a t\velve“< 
jnonth, which w'^as protebly about the tirae of 
the great nntiual ineetiug upon their frontiers. 
I iind the name ol' a minifter of Eate in one 
pari of their hillory who was fined for appear- 
ing too frequentiy^^^m j and of a cer- 

tain great geiiera), who was turned oni (jf his 
poE for, effeminacy, it havirjg been proved ujjon 
him by feveraf credible wiineEes that he Wathed 
his facjB every morning. If any member of the 
commonweattli hsid a ipE von-e, a Enooth face, 
or a foppie behavioar, he Was baihihe^^^^^^ tiie 
commonwealth of females, where he was treated 
as a Eave, dreEed 4n petticoats, aial fit a fi>in- 
ning. 'riiey had no titles of honour among 
them but fnch as derioted fonie bodily fti'engtii 
or perfoftion, as fuch at) one ‘ the talk’ fuch an 
one ‘ the Eocky,^ fuch an one ‘ the gntilf Their 
public debates were generally managed with 
kicks and cuffs, intbmuch that they often canje 
from the cOuiicil-tabie with broken thins, black 
eves, and bloody nofes. When they vvould re- 
proach a man in the raoE bitter terms, they 
would tell him his teeth were white, or that ive 
had a fair fkin, and a foft hand. The greatefl 
man 1 nieet with in their hiEory, was one \v!to 
could lift five hundi'ed weight, anti wore fuch a 
Erotligious pair of whilkers as hatl neve r lx en 
feen in tlie commonvvealth before liis tifne. 
Thefe accompli ffimentS it fe had rendered 
him rfo popular, tliat if he hat! .nut ditnl very 
feafonabiy, it is thought he nhghi have inllavetl 
the repitGlic. Having made thb fliort ejLtmfit 
put of the hiftory of the inale common vvegkh, 
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i {ball look into the hiftow of the ueighhotirifn*' 
itule, which tavuiliicd of fcinalcs ; ami if i find 
viny thinjEf in il:> will not fkil to coMmuniefite it 
to ihe puhhc. • C'" 
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Qmfc^ Thermodoi^itik^y^ 

Pu/jbut,cfpiclisi^eIIajUHrjhmz(yH^^^ 

Sen rirnim il ippoli/tef)^ jht vmrtje ,11 fftlid an rii 
FiUithejiiea re^erk /fm^ituque idulante 
Jm /uijten & 

^ V'l HG, iYdiyxi* 

So iiuirrlMl l!i« lliruciH^ 

VVlis'ii 'rhcj Uititlovi with l>lot>fly biilovvi? roUM ; 

troopH us iheto in iliiiuvrg aniw wove 
W ik'fi 1 hcl<: us met in bgltt t heiv nnfideil fpieenv 
Such to UiO tiehi Peuthefileu ldd; 

From the hi vee virgin whi a the Grociam 
With iticleretiirnVl tviinaphunt iroin the war, 
tier nuiids witij cries aUend tlie lofty carv 
'Ihhoy chiili witfimualy force thoir ruoaily iVaeltls ? 

W illi ieinakf iiioats JoAiiitid tlie Flivygiaa 

' .:.\;.y':y ' ' 'y 

H a V t iS o carefiilly [KnAifcHl fh 
incntioned in my yeUej'day’s paper, fo fur ns it 
relates to the repLibiic of wonien, 1 fiini in it 

IJy Addifony djitecl, it feemi>, from CUelfea, See 
5, on iignuture C^:>;, 

On Friday, July l)riu 7 dane vviH bcf 

u play <:aJied S<>plKC4ilha> or : flanmha JVIaii- 

Miiia, f)y Sir. .Bjoth;: Sopfoohha,,l>>^^^^^ Jiad 

ikliiida, by M rs. Ibadflraw. 1 o \vl^ wiU fc added the iaft 
new for ce cal hid the l ^'tticoat Plotter '^llxe prmcipal purls 
by McihsclJ^^ Nonis^ Pack., and Spefct. 

in 'folio.. ■'■■ • -0 
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lavera! particulars wliitrli may very well^^iefe^^v 
the reader's atteudon. 

The girls tlx. to twelve years 

okl, were put to public ichools, vvljerc they 
Icitriied to box and [)lay at cudgels, witii i’evcral 
other accompiiihiuetits of tlie laute, nature ; id 
that nothing was rnore uihul than to fee a little 
.rails returning lionie at riight with a l)rokeii 
or two or three teeth knoekccl out of her 
head, 'i’hey were afterw"<trds ta tight to ride the 
great ho t ie, to Ihoot {lart or fling, and lilted 
into iev(.>ral coinpanie.s, iti order to perfeCll theni* 
felves itj jniiitarv exerclie.s. No woman wa.s to 
lie nuirrieil till ihe liad kiije<l her luaii. 'The 
ladies of falhion tiled to play with yoangt lions 
inftead of lap-tlogs ; and when they made any 
jiarties of tirverlion, inlteatl of entertaining 
ihemfelves at otiihre and piquet, tiuvy wouhi 
w ref tie and pitcli the bar for a whole afternopit 
together, i'here was never any iuch thing as a 
bluili fcon,or a ligh heard, in the whoie common- 
weal til. The w'omen never dreiled but to look 
terrilije ; to which end they wo!.i]d ionietimes 
after a battle ])aint their ciiCeks vvitlr tb^^^ blood 
of their enemie.s. Tor this reaforr lii:ew iltg the 
face which had the raoit fears was looked upon 
as tlie moft beauliltn. If they IoiuhI liice, 
jewels, ribbands, or any orlifuneii'.,'f ill fiver or 
gold, among the booty which tie. y had taken, 
they li fed. to dreis their horiks with it, but never 
euteriaujerl a tliouglit of w>earing it It’endblves. 
Tliere were particular rights anti prit tjege.s al- 
lowed to any raeniber of thtr eomraoiuveiilth, 
who was a mother of three (luugiutrs. 'Tlie 
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feaat^ inadje iijj of okl woiiien by t lie 

lawH oi’ the couotry, none was to l>e a counrellor 
&£ fete that was not pail (dfei-bearing. They 
lifed to boail that .their republie had cont inued 
four thoufand years, \vhich is .akogether 
bable, unkds we nsay fnppofe wdiat J am very 
apt iQ ihink, tfet they imaduretl their tin^e by 
fe-iar years,,. . 

There was a great resolution about 

in this female repiil)lic, by means of a neigh- 
bouring -king, »bo bad made war upon them 
leyeral years with ^'ayiQilS iUecefs, and at length 
ewerlii rew them /in xi very , great battle. Xiiis 
■tlefeat: they aferihe to I’everal catifes ; lbi»e fay 
that the feeretary of itale, iiaving been troiibkut 
with the vapours, hart commiited iome iatal 
milhikes in 1’ev.erai diipatches about that tiiiKo 
tethers preterjd , that the hrfl wvi i ) ifte);, haing i>ig 
with child, coukS not attend the public afiafe, 
ns fo great ,an exigency of Hate retjuiced ; l>ut 
this 1 can give no immner of credit .to, linee it 
feems to contindift a fundamental maxirti in 
their goveriiment, which i have l)efore luen- 
tioned.v. My author gives the molt probable 
rtuifori eh' this great diiafter ; ti>r he affirms tlrat 
ttw-' generui wxis brought ,to bed, or (as othom 
lay) mifcarrletl, the very^night befpjyj the battle : 
bowever it was, this fingle overthrow obliged 
them to call in the male republic to their aOili- 
ance ; bui, notwithllandiug their common ef- 
forts 1^ rephlfe the vkidrious engmy, tlie war 
eoutiimed for many years before /tlipy could en- 
tirely bring it to Jt happy ^onclufion. 

The canipaigns w hich both I’eses pafled toge- 
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tiler, tnade them io^ w 

another, that at the end of the vvar they did 
not dire for parting^ Ifi the beginhing of it 
they lodged in feparate caii^Sy feat afterivards, 
as they grew more fttmilfar, the^^ pitched their 
tents proniiicvioafly. 

From this time, the armies being checkered 
with both iexes, they poliilied apace. The 
men ufed to invite their fellowd’oldiers into 
their quarters, and would dtefs their tents with 
flovvers and boughs for their reception, ff they 
chaneed to like one more than another, they 
woukl be cutting her name in the table. Of 
chaikihg out her figure upon a wall, or talking 
of her in a kind of rapturous janguage, which 
by degrees improved into verfe and Ibnnet. 
Thefe were os the firft rudiments of architec- 
ture, painting, and poetry, among this favage 
people. After any advantage over the enemyy 
both fexes ufed to jump together and make a 
clattering with their I words and fhields, for joy, 
wdiich in a few years produced feveral regulai* 
tunes and let dances. 

As the two armies romped together upon 
thefe occafiorts, the women complaihed of thd 
thick bulhy beards and long nails of their con- 
federates, who thereupon took care to prune 
themfeives into fUch figures as were rnoft pleaf- 
ing to their friends ahd allies. 

When they had taken any fpoik from the 
enemyy the men w ould make a prefent of every 
thing that was rich and (howy to the wonieh 
whom they limit; adhijledv and wduld frequently 
dmfs the neclts, or heads, or arms, of their mif- 
Voju VI. > 
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tref?es, \vitii anj tlliog whkh they lEoijgh ap- 
jieared gay or pretty. The wornen obfer^^^ 
that thh riien took cielight in lookin 
when they were adorned with fuch tta ppi ngs 
and gew'gaws, let their heads at work to find 
out new inventions, and to outlhine one another 
in all counciis of war or the hke folemn meet- 
ings. On the other hand, the mexi oblerving 
how the women’s hearts \vere fet upon finery, 
begun to enabellifl* them (elves, axid look as . 
agreeahly as they could in tlie eyes of their af- 
fociates. I xx ihdrt, after a few years converfing 
together, the Womext had leariib to iinile, aiid 
the men to ogle, the women grew loft, and the 
men lively. 

When they had thus infenfibiy formed one 
another, upon finilhing of the war, which con- 
cluded with an e xi tire conq ueit of th ei r comixi on 
enemy, the Golonela ixi one army married the 
coloaels in the other r the captains in the fame 
manner took the captains to their wivess : the 
whole body of common feldie rs were matched 
after the example of their leaders. By this 
means the two x’epuhlics inoorpo rated with oile 
jiiiother, and became the moft fiourifeing and 
polite government ixi the part of tliO World 
which they mhahited. 

C 

• By A^difon, froin CJalfeau See If? 5,; adfimm. 

At l>nLiry-!aT»e, July SSy SoplK>in^’a>' or- HaXmibal*S 
Cb'ettbrow. Maliuiaa, Mr. Booth Sopboaifint, Mrs. Bo- 
ger^ f axid Mr;i. :Bra41hsw. folio. 
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Isnydao jimiy d^ dupkxy nec foimma dhi 

KiX piit.‘r ncutriiuique et rilrumque t^idenlur. 

Ovii>. McU-imv iv.'37B, ■ 

Botli bodies iii a fiugle body mix, 

A liiigle body with a doable fex- Abbison'- 

Most ol’ tlie j>apers 1. give the public are 
w ritten on fubjects tliat never vary, but are for 
ever fixt and immutable. Of this kind are all 
my more 1 erious eflkys and dilcouries ; but there 
is another fort of fpeculat^^ which I eonhder 
as occationai papers, that take their rife from 
the lolly, extravagaiice, and caprice, of the pre- 
fent age. Eor I look upon myfelf as one let to 
•vvatch the manners and behaviour of my coun- 
tiyraen and contemjKJraries, and to mark down 
every abfurd iaihion, ridiculous cuftom, or af- 
focted form of fpeech, that makes its appearance 
in the world duringAhe courfe of my fpccula- 
tions. The petticoat no fooner begun to fweil,, 
but I oblerved its motions. The party-patches 
had not time to multer themfelves before I de- 
tested them. 1 had in telligence of the coloured 
hood the very firlt time it appeared in a public 
aliembly ”. I might here mention feveral other 
the like contingent Ibbjeftsj upon Avhich I have 
beftowed diftinc't papers.- By this means I have 
fo eflectually quaihed thofe irregularities which 
gave oceaiion fo them, that I am afraid pofterity 
will foarce have a fufficient idea of them to relifo 

* * See Speft, K* 81, N” 127, and N° 205. 

PS 
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thole difcourles which w^ere ih lit) little voffue 
at the time they were writleh. They will 
be apt to think that the faftiions ami culioms I 
attacked Were fome fantaltic conceits of my 
own, and that tlieir great grandmothers could 
not be lb whimlicalas 1 have reprelented them. 
For tliis reafoD, when i think on the figure my 
fevenil volumes of fpeculations wall make about 
a hundred I'cars hence, 1 conlider them as fo 
many pieces of old plate, where 4he weight 
will be regarded, but the hifhion loft. 

Among the leveral female extravagancies I 
have already taken notice off there is one which 
ftill keeps its ground, 1 mean that of the ladies 
who drefs themfelves in a hat and feather, a 
riding coat and a perriwig, or at leeift tie up 
their irnir in a bug or ribbon, in imitation of 
the fmart part of the oppofite fex. As in iny 
yetterday^s paper I gave an account of the mix- 
ture of two lexes in oii^ commonwealth, I fiiall 
here take notice of this mixture of two fexes in 
one perfon. 1 have already Ihewn my diflike 
of this immodcfl cufiom more than once ; but, 
in couterapt of every thing ! have hitherto faid, 
1 am informed that the highways about this 
great city are ftill veiy much infefled with theie 
temule cavaijersv ■ 

1 remember when I was at my friend Sir Ro- 
ger de Cbverley s about this time twelvembhth, 
an ecjuefiriaa lady of this order appeared upon 
€he plains which lay at a diRanoe from his 
boufe, ! w^as at that time walking! fields 
with my old friend ; and as his tenants ran out 
on every fide to fee fo flrange a fight^ Sir llogejc 
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alkeci one of them wlio came l)y UxSi, what it 
\vas ?■ To which the csountry fellow replied, 
* 'Tis a ge^ntlewomaO, laving your worfbip-s 
prelence, in a coat and hat. ' This producecl a 
great deal of mirth at the knight;s hoitfe, whei'e 
we liad a Rory at the fame time of another of 
his tenants, who meeting this gen tie man -like 
lady on the highvvuy, was aiked by het whether 
that was Coverley-bail ? The honeft man leeing 
only the ffiale part of the queriftj replied, ‘ Yes, 
Sir •/ but Upon the fecond queftion, wdiether 
Sir Roger de Coverley was a married man ? 
hatdng dropped his eye upon the petticoat, he 
changed his note into * No, madam.^ 

Had one of thele hermapin odltes appeared in 
JuvCnal’s days, with tvhat an indignation Ihouid 
we have feen her deferibed by that excellent 
lUtirill ! He would have reprefeuted her in a 
riding habit, as a greater moivfter than the 
centaur. He would have called for facrilices of 
purhying w’aters, to expiate the appearance oi' 
fuch a prodigy. He vvould have invoked the 
(hades of Portia and Lucretia, to fee into what 
the Roman ladies bad transformed themlelves. 

For my own part, I am for treating the (ex 
with greater tendernels, and hav'e all along made 
ufe of tlie molt gentle methods to bring them 
off from any little extravagance into which tliey 
have lbm(5iimes unwarily fallen. 1 think it 
however abfolutely necefliary to keep up the par- 
tition between the two fexe.s, and to take notice 
of the fmalletl encroachmeuts wliich the one 
mak(',s upon the ether. 1 liope therefore I ftiall 
not hear any more complaints on this fubje£t. 

P3 
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J am fare my vyjip pei’af^ thefe my 

daily le^lures, have profited but little by them, 
if tliey are capable ot giving into fucli an am- 
piiitfipus drefi. This I ihould not have men- 
tioned, had 1 noT lately met one of thefe my 
female readers in |lyde~park, who looked upon 
me with a mufculine aflbrance, and cocked her 
bat full in my tace. 

Tor piy part, I have one general kej- to the 
behayiour pf the fair fex. VVhen I Ike them 
lingular in any part of their d refs, I conclude it 
is not without tome evil intention ; and there- 
fore queltion not but the defign of this llrange 
faihion is to finite more elFeStually their male 
beholders. Now to let them right in this par- 
ticular, I would fain have them confider with 
themfelves, whether we are not more likely to 
be ft ruck by a figure entirely female, than with 
fucli an one as Ave may lee every day in our 
giafies. Or, if they pleafe, let* them relief upon 
their own hearts, and think how they would be 
aftecled ftiould they meet a man bn horlebuek, 
in his breeches and jack-boots, and at the fame 
time di efted np in a commode anti a nightraile, 

I niuft oblirve that this faihion was firll of all 
brought to us from France, a country w hieh has 
infected all the nations of .Europe with its levity, 
I Ipeak not this in derogation of a whole people, 
liaA'ing more than once fbund fault yvith thofe 
general refleefions which ftrike at kingdoms or 
coninionwealths in the grofs : a piece of cruelty, 
wliich an ingenipus writer of pur pwn compares 
to that of tadigula, who wiflied that tfie Roman 
people had all but one neck, that he might behead 
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thefti at i^blow^ 1 ft»a31 therefore only 
tbat as liveKnefs and afl[uranee are in a peculiar 
Bianner the tjualifications of the French nation, 
the lame habits and cuftoinis will not give the 
lame otFence to that peoplej which they produce 
among thole of our own country^ Moriefly is 
our diitinguifhing charatiter, as vivacity is theirs ; 
and when this our national virtue appears in that 
female beauty, for which our Britilh ladies are 
celebrated above all others in the univerfe, it 
maKes up the moft amiable object that the eye 
of man can poffibly behold. C 


N°436'. Monday, July 5i], 171St. 


— — ^ pollke vnlgi 

Quemlibct oi'cidunt — 

Juv. Sat. lii* S(h 

WMi tliumbs bent back tbey popular ly klU. 

, Dkybkn-. . 

Being a perfon of infatiable curiofity, I could 
not forbear going on \V ednefday laft to a place 
of no fmall renown for the galiantry of the 
lower order of Britons, to the Bear-garden at 
Hoeldey in the Hole ; where (as a whitifli 
brown paper, put into my hand in the Itreet, 
intbrmed nie) there was to be a trial of Ikill ex- 

By Addifoii* Cbelfea- See 5, 

dQuteb Alltoncc/^i. An Account of the 
Arnboyna, ftp a imbruicript of Beaumo who 

e feape d affuirp^^^ With affidavits. Spefii. iu iolio/ 
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hibited: be^weeii two ma of the nobje icieneo 
of defence, at two of tlie clock precifely. I 
was not a little Gharmedwith the folenmitv of 
the challenge, wliicly ran 

‘ I James Miller, fergeant, (lately come from 
the frontier of Portugal) mailer of the noble 
fcience of detenee, hearing in moll places where 
I have been of the great fame of Timothy Buck, 
of London, inafter of the laid fcience, do i nvite 
him to meet me, and exefcife at the feveral 
wea|)ons following, viz. 

‘ Back fword, Single taichion, 

* Sword and dagger, Cate of falchions, 

‘ Sword and biicMer, Qtxarter ftaffi’ 

If the generous ardour in Janies Miller to 
difpute the rejiutation of Timothy Buck, had 
foraething refembling the old heroes of romance, 
Timothy Buck returned anfvver in t lie fame pa- 
per with the like fpirit, adding a little indigna- 
tion at being challeiiged, and foeming to qon- 
defcend to light James Miller, not in regard 
to M iller himfel4 but in that, as thefame went 
about, he had fought Parkes, of Coventry. 
The acceptance of the combat rail in thefe 
.words': 

* I Timptby Buck^ of Clare-market, malter 
of the noble Icience of defence, hearing be did 
light Mr. Parkea of Coventry, will not foil 

^ On a large tomb in tlie great chnrdj^yard of Coyenti} ia 
tlie folk>vviiig ; 

To the memory of Mr. .Tolui S|>arkes?, a native *of tliia 
city ; he M as a maii (if a mild by jhtv 

feffion^ vvlio^ after having fought 3o0 battles in the 
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(God willing) to meet tliis fait invlter at the 
time and place appointed, deliring a clear itage 
and no fevour. 

^ Vivat MegltM/ 

I niall not here look bach on the fpeclacles of 
the Greeks and Bomaus of this kind, but ninit 
belicA e this cntlom took its rile itoin the age* 
of knight-errantry ; IVom thoie who loved one 
woman fo well, that they hated all iiien Ond 
women elfe; fronx tliofe who M ould fight you, 
whether you av ere or not of their mind ; from 
thofe M'ho df'inanded the combat of their con- 
temporaries, Ixoth for admiring their mittrefs or 
difcommcnding hex’. I cannot therefore but la- 
ment, that the terrible part of the ancient light 
is preferved, when the amorous lide of it is for- 
gotten. We have retained the baibarity, but 
loll the gallantry of the old combatants. 1 could 
wilb, methinks, thefe gentlemen had conlulted 
me in the promulgation of the conllict. I was 
obliged by a fair yoimg inaid, whom [ under- 
Hood to he called Elizabeth Prelion, daughter 
of the keeper of the garden, with a glals 
watei’ ; who I imaginetl migb t have been, lor 
form’s fake, the general reprefentative of the 
hidy^ fought for, and firoxxi her beauty the pro- 

pHrts of Kurope willi ho^ xmd applauft?, i\i quitted 

the iheatted his and, with Cliviitian religuulion, 

tuhniittod to grand vlttor in the 6^2,d year of his age. 

His frieiul, fergCiUit Miller, here mentioned, a nran of 
athletic accoinpliiluneiitif, was aiKanceciafter^^^^^^ to the rank 
of a captain io tile Bi iliflv army, and did notahie fervicc in 
^cotlaiKi iirider the duke of Gamberlaud in 174^. 
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pjr Amarillis 6ii thefe weafions. It would have 
run betlet in the challenge, ‘1 James Miller, 
fergeant, who have travelled parts abroad, and 
came iatt from the frontier of Portugal, for 
the love of Elizabeth Prefton, do aliert, that 
the faid Elizabeth Is the fairelt of women/ 
I'hen the anliver ; ‘ I Timothy Buck, who have 
Itaid in Great Britain during ail the war in 
foreign jHirts, for the fake of Sufitnna Page, 
do deny that Jilizabeth Preftoii is lb fair as the 
l^tid Sufanna Page. Eet Sufonna Page look on, 
and I defire of James Miller no favour/ / 
This would give the battle quite another tttfn ; 
and a proper fiation for the ladiesy w hofe eom- 
plexioM was difputed by the fword, would ani- 
mate the difputants with a more gallant incen- 
tive than the expectation of money from the 
fpebfators ; though I would not have tliat neg- 
lected, but thrown to that fair one whoie lover 
was approved by the donor. 

Yet, confidering the thing wants fuch amend- 
menls, it was carried with great order. James 
Miller came on flrft ; preceded by two difabied 
druromers, to fbew, I fappofe, that the pro- 
fpecl of niaiined bodies did not in; the leafi 
deter him. There afeended with the daring 
Miller a gentleman, Whofe name I couki not 
learn, with a dogged air, as unfatisfied that he 
was not principal. This fon of anger lowered 
at the whole allembly, and weighing hind’elf as 
ho marched round from fide to fide, with a 
liiff knee and Ihoulder/ he gave intimations of ; 
the purpofe be fmothered till he law the ifirte 
of the encounter. Miller had a,; blue ribbon 
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tie(i jcoiind the I'wQrd arip ; vvhwdi oriiai^ I 
conceive to be the remain of that cuilom ot* 
wearing a milb elVs favour on luch occalions of 
old. : 

Miller is a man of fix foot eight inches height, 
of a kind but bokl afpe£t* vvell fiilhioned, ancl 
ready of his limbs ; and fuch readinels as fpoke 
his eaie in them, was obtained from a habit of 
motion in military exercife. 

The expectation of the fpe<tators was now 
nlmoft at its height, and the <nn)wd preffihg in, 
feverai aftive perlbns thought they were placed 
rather according to their fortune than their 
m eri t, and took it i n t heir head s to p ref er th e m - 
felves front the open area or pit to the galleries. 
'J'be difptJtc betvyeen defert and property brought 
many to the ground, and rsiifed others in pro^ 
portion to the higheft feats by turns, for the 
fi>ace of ten minutes, tiil 'rimpthy IVuck came 
on, and the whole aliembly giving up their dif- 
putes, tiirned their eyes upon the champions. 
Then it was that every man s affe&ion turned 
to one or the other irreliftibly. A judicious 
gentleman near nie faid, ‘1 could, methinks, 
be Miller s lecond, but I had rather have Buck 
for nt ine.' Miller had an auduoious look, that 
look the eye ; Buck, a perfect compofure, that 
engaged the judgmeuti Buck came on in a 
plain coat, and kept all his air till the infiant of 
Engaging; at which., time he undrefit’d to his 
fhirt, .his arm adorned with a bandage of red 
ribbon. N,p; one can defeiabe the futiden con- 
cern in the whole afiembly ; the nioft tumul- 
tuous crowd in nature as flill and as much 
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engaged as if all their lives depended on the hi ft 
blow. Tile cpmbutants met hi the middle of 
the ilage, and fliaking hands as rtatioving all 
iiuilice, liiey retired with much grace to the 
extremities of it ; from whence tliey inimedi- 
ately faced about, and approached each other. 
Miller vvitli a heart full of refblotioh, Buck with 
a watcliful untroubled coufitenance; Buck re- 
garding principally his own deteneeb Miller 
chiedy tlioughtful of annoying liis o[)}X)ncnt. 
It is not eafy to delcribe the many clcapes and 
iiiiperceptibie defences between two men of 
fj (lick eyes and ready limbs ; but Mille/s heat 
laid him open to the reliuke of tlie caini Buck, 
by a large cut on the forehead h Aliteh elFuhon 
of blood covered his eyes in a momentv and the 
huzzas of the crowd uudoubtedlv quickened the 
anguidi, ^I'he aflembly 'vas div ided into parties 
upon their different ways of fighting ; while a 
poor n ymph in one of the guile l ies apparently 
fulTered for Miller, and burft into a ftootl of 
tears. As fcion as his wound was w rapped upj 
he came on again with a little rage, which ftill 
difabled him further. But what brav e man Can 
he wounded into more patience and caution? 
Tl'he next w'as a warm eager onfetj vvhich ended 
in a decifive ftroke On the left leg of Miller. The 
lady in the gallery, during this fecond ftrifi*, 
covered her face ; and for niypart, 1 could not 
keep my thouglits from being moftly employed 
on the oohhderatiort of her unhappy circum- 
ftance that mbment, hearing the chilh Of 1 

* Sec Spe6t. N® 44p, Isift let. 
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and aijprehentring life or viHorj concerned her 
lover in every blow, but riot daring to iatisfy 
herfelf on wliotn they fell. The wound was 
expofed to the view ol' al} who could delight in 
it, and fewed up on the Jtage. The furly le- 
cond of Miller declared at this time, tlntt he 
would that day fortnight fight Mr. Buck at the 
lame weapons, declaring hindelf the mailer of 
Hie reno Connan ; but Buck denied hinx 
the honour of that courageous difcipie, aiid 
ailerting that lie hirnfelf had taught that chaifi- 
pion, accepted the clmllenge. 

^I'iiere is fomething in nature very unaccount- 
aide Oil llich occafions, when we lee the people 
take a certain painfol gratitication in beholding 
theie encounters. Is it cruelty that adminifters 
this fort of delight ? Or is it a pleafure which 
is taken in the exercife of pity? It was, me- 
thought, pretty remarkable, that the bulinefs of 
the day being' a trial of fkiil, the popularity did 
not run fo high as one would have expected on 
the fide of Buck. Is it that people’s paflions 
have their rile in fell-love, and thought thein- 
lelves (in fpite of all the courage they had) 
liable to the fate of Miller, but could not fo 
eafily think themfelves qualified like Buck ? ? 

' of this cuftorn with iefs horror 

than one would expeft, though he confelles it 
was much abufecl time, and Teems dircTtly 
to approve of it under its firft regulations, when 
crinfiinals only fought before the people. ‘ Cm- 
gl(idi0pru)}iJ'pe&aculumeti^^^^ 
nullis mdeii Jhlci ; ct hand Jhi^ annon itajif ut 
nunc Jit ; £um vcrd Jbnies fcrro depugnabanf. 
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fjieaking, is raarrtecl to a fullen fed! witli wealtiL 
Her beauty and merit are loft upon the dolt, 
M'ho is infeaftble of perteftion in any thing. 
Their hours together are either painful or in- 
lipid. The minutes flie has to herfelf in his 
abfenee are not fuftlcient to give vent at lier 
eyes, to the grief and tornient of his lait con- 
veriatiom This poor creature was facrihced 
witlj a temper (whfeh, under the cultivation of 
a man of fenle, would have made the moft 
agreeable companion) into the arms of this 
loathfeme yoke-fellow by Sempronia. Sempro- 
nia is a good lady, who l«p{ >orts herfelf in an 
"aftluent condition, by coil (Tasting friendlhip 
with rich young widows, and maids of plentifui 
fortunes at their own difpofaJ, and beftowing 
her iriends upon worthlefs indigent feljows ; on 
the other llde, (he enfnares iucoiilldcrate and 
raih youths of great cftates into the arms of 
vicious-women. Tor this purpole, ftie is acconi- 
pliftied in all the arts which can mahe her uc- 
cepteble at impertinent vilits ; ihe knows ail that 
pahes in every quarter, and is well acquaiiiled 
with all the favourite fervanls, bufy bodies, 
dependants^ and poor relations, of all porfons 
of condition-in the whole town. At the price 
of a good fa m of money , Sempronia, by the 
infligation of Fiavilla's mother, broiight about 
the taatch fer the daughter; and the reputiifion 
of this, w hich is apparently, in point Of fo r t u ne, 
more , than Elavilla cOuId expeSi -has gained 
her the vilife anft f^^ attehdanco of the 
crowd of motherSj who had rather liie tlicir 
«.hildren nftfembie in great wealth, thati the 
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happit4t of the race of niaijkixid in a left con- 
fpicuous ftale of life. When Seniprpnia is lb 
well acquaintetl w iih a woniun’s tenijxn’ and cir- 
cntnllances, that Ihe helieves nmrriage would 
be acceptable to her, and advantageous to the 
man avIio lhall get her, her next Itcp is to look 
out for fotne one, whole condition has Ibine fe- 
eret wound in it, and wants a luni, jet, in the 
eye of the world, iiot unlintabie to her, If 
fuel) is not ealily had, ftie iinmediately adorns a 
worthiefs fellow with aliat ellate flie thinks coii- 
Tenient,and addsasgreata Ihare ofgood humour 
arid fobriety as is requilite, A fter this is fettled, 
no importunities, arts, and (leviees, are Gmitted, ’ 
to hallen the lady to her happineft. In the ge- 
neral, indeed, flie is a perlini of fo ftritSt jultice, 
that Ihe marries a poor gallant to a rich weitch, 
and a money lels girl to a man of fortune. But 
then ihe has no manner of conhnence in the 
dilparity, when Ihe has a mind to iroppfe a poor 
rogue for one of an eftate : Ihe has no remoide 
in adding to it, that he is iliiterate, ignorant, 
and unfalhioiied ; but niakes thefe imperfections 
arguments of the truth of his wealth ; and will, 
on Inch an occaliou, with a very grave face, 
charge tlie people of condition \vith ; negligence 
in the education of their children. Exception 
{)t“ing made t’other day againll an ignorant 
booby of her own clothing,! whom die was put- 
ting olf for a rich heir: * Madam,' laid llie, 

‘ you know |here is no making of children, who. 
know they have eftates, attend theip hooks.' 

Sempronia, by thefe arts, is loaded with pre- 
fents, importuned for her acquaintance, and ad-t 
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rairect by tboie who do ii tile fiiTt tafte 

of’iifej as # woman of ex,eiiiplury good bree(iing. 
Ihit ill re, to murder and rob are lefs iu Hpaities, 
than to raii'e })rofit l>y abides as irr<-paral)le as 
taking a way life ; init more grievous, us making 
it iaitingiy unhappy. To rob a lady at play of 
half her fortune, is not I'o ill as giviim the whole 
and herfelf to an unwortiiv liulband. But Sem- 
pronia can adminilter confolation to an unhappy 
fair at home, by leading her to an agreeable gal- 
lant ei few here. She then can preach the ge- 
nt? ral condition of all the ma r ried world, a nd tell 
an uiiexperienced yoiiiig Avoman the methods of 
feftening her afflitStion, and laugh at her iirapli- 
city and want of knowdedge, with an ‘ Oh ! my 
dear^ you will know better.^ 

The wickedneis of Sempronia, one would 
tltinkj dhould be fuperiative ; Imt 1 cannot but 
effeehi thatofibme parents equal to it: 1 mean 
luch as faerifice the greateft endowments and 
quaiitications to bale bargains. A parent who 
forces a c|iiid of a llberal and ingenious ‘ fpirit 
into the arms of a clown or a blockhead, obliges 
her to a crinic too odious for a name. It is in a 
degree the unnatural conjunction of rational and 
brutid beings. Tetwhat is there lb commoji, as 
the beftowing ah accomplilbed womun with 
fuoh a difparity ? And I could name crowds who 
lead miferable lives for want of knowledge in 
their parents, of this maxim, that gop<l li'mfe arid 
good nature always go together, 'I-feat Whicli is 
attributed to fools, and cailed gqpd nature, is 

VoL. VX, 


^ Ingcuuows. 

Q 
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only ail iMabiUty of obferviiig what is feultj, 
winch turns, in marriage, into a ful’picioii of 
every thing as fuch from a confcioulneis of that 
inability. 

* Mr. SPKCT.'iTOR, 

‘1 AM entirely of your opinion with 
relation to the ecpueftrian ferimles vvho aliect 
both the mafculine aivd feminine air at the fume 
time ; ami cannot forbear making a prefentment 
againft another order of them, who grow very 
numerous and powerful ; and liiice our lauguago 
is not very capable of good compound words, 
X mult be contentetl to call them only “ the 
naked Ihouldered.” Thefe beauties are not con- 
tented to make lovers wherever they appear, but 
they mull make rivals at the fame time. Were 
you to fee Gatty walk thelAirk at high mall, you 
would expect thofe who followed lier and thole 
who met her would immediately draw their 
fwords for her. I hope, lir, you will provide 
for the future, that women may Itiiii to their 
hices for doing any further milchief, and not 
allow any but direit traders in beauty to expofe 
more than the fore part of the neck, unlels you 
pleafe to allow this after-game to thofe who are 
very defef.live in the charms of the countenance. 
1 can fay to in y forrow, the prelent practice is 
very unfair, when to look back is death ; and it 
may be laid.. of our beauties, as a great poet did 
^hif.bullcts, ■v'V'..,,/ 

They kill and wound like Parthians as they fly." 
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* 1 fubnuit this to your amniaclverfion ; and 
am for the iittle while 1 have left 

Your humble fervant, 

Thelanguifliing- 

PlIILANTlKJS. 

* P. S. Suppofe you mended my letter, and 

made a fiinile about the “ porcupine ff but I 
fubinit that alio/ T“ 

438. Wednefday, July 23, 1712. 

— — -Ammxmn 

Imperat-— Hor. 1. Ep. li* C>3* 

thy foul. 

And cliet k f hy ragCi wliich nmli be rurd or rule, 

Creech. 

It is a very cooimon expreffion, that fuch 
a one i.s v(fry goood-mitured, hut Very pallion- 
ate. The exprellton, indeed, very good- 
natured, to allow pallionate people lb much 
quarter : but; 1 tidnk a pallionate uiai) (lelerves 
the leait imlulgence iinagHiable. Jft is laid it is 
loon over ; tkat is, all the does is 

qirudx^ly di%^ xYhich, is no great 

By Steele* See S04/on figtiature^T^ 

At acted thefe ttvelve 

years, Bottle, by Mr. Geo. Eaiquer, Squire 

Moefc-Mode, by Air. llultock lloe1./u^ Mills; X^ove- 

wtH, Mr. jbilloek, jiiri ; Lyric, Mr. Johnlbn; Paiuphlet, 
Mr. Nonis ; Chib, Air. i^iukelhmati ; Bvuib, Mr, Pack; 
J.^ucinda,Mia;. iiogers ; and l-Afanlhe, by Mils Willis. — Spetit, 

Q 2 
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rex'6 jn ineiidatidn to favour. I have known one 
of iholl- good-nat;iired padioDatO men lay in a 
mixed conipuriVveven to his own wife or child, 
liich tilings as the moft inveterate enemy of his 
family would not have fpoken, even in imagina- 
ti )!!. It is certain that <|uick I’enlibility is in(e- 
p i i'able from a reatly underltanding ; but why 
lhauld not that good underftanding Gail to itfeif 
all its force on fuch occalionsi to mafter that 
fa:ltlen inclination to anger? One of the jjreateft 
foids now in the world’' is the molt fubject 
by nature to anger, and yet lb famous for a con- 
qaeft of liimlelf this way, that he is tlie known 
e \’am}>le when yon talk of temper and command 
of a man’s felf. To eontuin the I'pirit of anger, 
is the xvorthielt difcipline we can put ourfeives 
to. When a nran has made any progrefs this 
way, a iVivolous fellow in a paflion is to him as 
contemptible as a froward child. It ought to be 
the fiudy of evc'ry man, for his own quiet and 
peace. Wlien he liands combnitible and ready 
to f ame upon every thing that touches him, life 
is as unealy to hnnlclf as it is to all about liim. 
Syncropius leads, of all men liv ing, the molt ri- 
diculous life ; lie is ever ollending, and begging 
pardon. If his man enters the room without 
fWiiat lie was lent for — -‘ That blockhead/ begins 
Im — ‘ (lentlemen, 1 aik your pardon, but fer- 
vants novv-a-days---^ I’he wrong plates are 
laid, they are thrown into the niiddle of the 
room ; his wife (hind s by in pain for him, vvhich 
he fees in her face, and aufwers as if he had heard 


* Loril SoiHciS) 
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all ibe was thinking Why ! wliat tine tlnvll 1 
Why don’t you takn care to give orders in t hefe 
tilings His friends fit down to a taltelels pleni v 
of every tiling, every minute expecting now in- 
fults from his impertinent jiaffions. In a word, 
to eat with, or viiit Syncropius, is no other than 
going to lee liim exercil'e his family, e:\eicile 
their patienhe, hnd his own an^ 

It is monftrous that the Ihame anti conluliQn 
in which this goodr natured angry man mull 
netals beliold his iHe nds, while he tliiisla^ s about 
him, does not give him fo much refletiion a.s to 
create an amendment. This is the molt fean- 
daious difuie of rGafonimaginable ; all tlie harm- 
lels partofhim is no more than tliat of a buii- 
dog, they are tame no longer than they are 
oflended. Quo of thofe good-natured angry men 
iliall, in an inliaut,afiembie together fo many al- 
hifions to lecret circiimrtanees, as are eiiougli to 
dilibive the peace of all the tkmilies and friends 
lie is acquainted with in a quarter of an hour, 
and yet the next moment lie the belt; natured 
man in the world. If you would lee paffion in 
its purity, without mi-vture of reafon, behold it 
reprefented in a mad hero, draw n by a mad 
poet* JSfat. IjCO makes bis Alexander lay thus : 

■ ‘ Away ] begoiie ! and give a w hirlwind room, w 

Or I \vilf blow you up like duii ! .‘Vvant ! 

Madnefs but meanly repi el’ents my toil. 

Eternal difcord 1 

Eury ! icvcnge ! difdain and indignatianl 

Tear my fworn hrealt, itiakc way fortirc and (ein- 
pctt. 

Aly brain debate and rcalbn i|ueiic,li’d; 

Q 3 
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The ftorm is up, and itty h«t bleedii^^ 

Splits with the raekv vyhile pah'uQns, like the, wind. 

Rife up tp beavh^, and put out all the ftars. ’ 

Every paffionate fellow in town talks half the 
day with as little eonliitenGy; and threatens 
things as much out of his power. 

The next difagreeabie perlhii to tlie outra- 
geous gentieman, is one of a much lower, order 
of anger, and he is \Vhat w^e commonly call a 
pee viih fellow. A peevilh fellow is one who has 
fothe reafon in himfelf for heihg out of humour, 
or has a natural incapacity for delight, and there- 
fore diltui'bs all who are happier tlnvn himielf 
with pilhes and pfha^vs, or Gther weifebred in- 
terjeftions, at every tiling that is laid Ot done in 
his phefence, 'There Ihould be pbyfic mixed in 
the food of all which tbefe fellows eat in good 
company. Thisdegree of anger pa lies, torfboth, 
for a deiieacy of judgement, that won't admit of 
being ealily pleafed ; but none above the cha- 
radfer of wearing a peevilh man’s livery ought 
to bear with his ill manners. All tilings among 
men of fenfe and condition ihould pals the cen- 
fu re, and have the protection of the eye of rea- 
fon.'' 

No man toleratfd in an habitual 

y.timour, whim, or particularity of behaviour, by 
any wlio do not wait upon him for bread. Next 
to the peevilh fellow is the fharler. 'llhs gentle- 
man deals mightily in what vve call the irony ; 
and as thole fort of people exert themfelves moft 
againft thofe beloW' them, you fee their humour 
belt in their talk to their fervants, ‘ That is fo 
like you ; You are a fine fellow ;* Thou art the 
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quickeft htmd-piece ; and the like/ One would 
t hi nk tlie hecloring^, the Itorniiiig. the fallen, and 
ail the diiE3rent fpecies and’lubordinations of the 
angry Ihould be eared, by knowing they live 
only as pardoned men ; and how pitifal is the 
condition of being only finfered ! Bnt 1 am in- 
terrupted by the plealantcft fcene of anger and 
the dilappointihent of it that 1 have ever known, 
which happened w hile 1 was yet writing, ai>d I 
overheard as I fat in the back-room at a French 
bookfeller’s. There came into the fliop a very 
learned man wdth an erect foiemn air ; and, 
though a perfon of great parts otherwife, flow in 
underftanding any thing which makes againft 
himfelf. The compofure of the fault y man, and 
the whimflcal perplexity of him tliat was juflly 
angry, is perle6i)y new'. After turning over 
many volumes, faid the feller to the buyer, ‘ Sir, 
you know I have long alked you to lend me back 
the firfi volume of French lermons I formerly 
lent you.' ‘ Sir,’ laid the chapman, ‘ 1 have 
often looked for i t, but cannot find it ; it is cer- 
tainly loft, and I know not to whom I lent it, it 
is fo many years ago.’ ‘ Then, tir, here is the 
otb(3r volume ; I’ll fend you home that, and 
pleafe to pay for both/ My friend,’ replied he, 

‘ canft. thou be fo fenfelefs as not to know thatf 
one volume is as impertQfet in my library as iic 
your {hop ‘ Ye.s, fir, but it is you have loft the 
firft volume : and, to be ftiort, I will be paid/ 

‘ Sir/ anfwered the chapman, ‘ yoti are a young 
inan, your book is loft ; and Itjarn by this littie 
iofs to bear much greater adverlities, which you 
mult expect to meet with/ Yes, I’ll bear when 

Q 4 
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1 mult, l)Ut I liave not loft now, tor I fay you 
it, and iliall pay me/ ‘ Friend, you grow 
warm ; 1 tell you the book is loft ; aad I forefbe, 
in the coui fe even of a profperous life, that you 
will meet al’llii'^tions to make you mad, if you 
cannot bear this tritlle/ ‘ Sir, there is, in tliis 
cafe, no need ol l)earing, for you have the hook/ 
‘1 lay, hr, 1 luivenot the book ; but your paftion 
will not let you hear enough to be informed that 
I have it not. Learn relignation of yourfelf to 
the diftreftes of this life : nay, do not fret and 
fume ; it is rny duty to tell you, that you are of 
an i 05 patient I'pirit, and an impatient fpirit is 
never witliout woe/ ‘ Was ever any' thing like 
this?’ ‘ Yes, fir, there have been many things 
like this ; the lolis is but a trifle, but your temper 
is wanton, and incapable of the lead pain ; there- 
fore let me advife ymu, be patient ; the book is 
loft, but do not you for that reafon lofe vourielf/ 

, " 'I' y 

r By Steefe. See Ns 324, /iHV/M. 

This fcene pafictl in the fitop of Mr. V'aillanJ;, mo\v of 
Mr, Elniily, in the Strand ; and the fubjefct of it was (for it is 
ftill in remembrance) a volume of Maflillonds Sermons. 

At the famous Water- theatre of the lute ingenious 
Mr. VV iiiftanlevLbetw^ and tS o’clock> llie greateft cu- 

y^iofities ill Wafer- works. Fire mingling with the waier^ 

Sfeveral foils of liquor both hot and cold. With an eiUei faiii- 
ment of muiic both vocal axid inftrutnental. Boxes Pit 
fis, 6d. Firil Gallery t-pper Gallery (id. 
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Jli uarm^ inenfarafjucjicu 

Vrejcit ; et auditk alitpiid novas aqjkil (uiHor, 

Ovi LE xii. 57* 

Somo tell what they litHe lieard^ of (rIok dcviie ; 

Kucii fiction in!! improv’d witii ad^^ 

Ovip clefcribes the pajac^ of Fame as Ikip 
ated in the ve ry centre of the ui ii v e ri’e, and per- 
forated with fb ijraiiy windows as gave her the 
light of every thing that w as done in the hea- 
vens, in the oartli, vind in the iea. '[’he llrubture 
of it was contrived m fo admirable a manner, 
that it echoed every word which was I'poken in 
the whole compafs of nature ; lb that t lie palace, 
lays the poet, was always liiled with a ctndiifed 
liubbub of low, dy ing Ibunds, the voices being 
almoll: Ipent and worn out before they arriv'ed at 
this general rendezvous of fpoeclies and wliil- 
pers. . 

I confider courts with tlie lame rejrard to the 
governments which they liiperintend, as Ovids 
palace of Fame with regard to the imiveri'e. 'I’he 
eyes of a w-atchful ininilter run through the 
whole people. There is fcarce a murmur dr. 
eoniplaint that does not^ reach his <;ars. T'lieyi 
have news-gatherers and intelligencers diilri- 
buted into their feveral walks and (juarters, who 
bring in their refpebtive quotas, and make them 
/'Acquainted with the difeourfe and converlalioa of 
I the wliole kingdom or coranionweaith where 
they are employed. The wilelt of kings, alluding 
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to thefc; invifible and unfufpefted ipieSj who arc 
planted by kings and rulers over their fellow-ci- 
tizens, as weli as to thofe voluntary iiiformers that 
are buzzing about the ears of a great man, and 
making their court by fuch fecret methods of 
intelligence, has given us a very prudent cau- 
tioiG : ‘ Curfe not the king, no not in thy 
thought, and curfe not the rich in thy bed- 
chamber ; for a bird of the air Ihall carry the 
voice, and that which hath wings Ihall teH the 
matter/- ^ - 

A sit is abfolutely neceffiry for rulers to make 
ufe of other people’s eyes, they Ihould take par- 
ticular care to do it in fuch a manner, that it 
may not bear too hard on the perfon whole life 
and converlation are inquired into. A nian who 
is capable of lb infamous a calling as that of a 
fpy, is not very much to be relied upon. He 
can have no great ties of honour, or checks of 
confcience, to reftrain him in thofe covert evi- 
dences, where the perfon accufed has no opjjor- 
tunitv of vindicating hinifelf. He will be more 
induftrious to carry that which is gratel'ul than 
that which is true. There will be no occalion 
for him if he does not hear and fee things worth 
dil’covery ; fo that he naturally inflames every 
j^word and circunrltance, aggravates what is 
faiil ty, perve rts what is good, and milVeprelents 
what is indiiierent. K' or is it to be doubtw^^^ 
that fuch ignominious w retches let their private 
paflions into thefe their Glandeliine informaitons, 
and often wreak their particular fpite and malice 

• Eccl;.x.eO.-' 
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againft tlie pex lba are fet to watch. 

It is a pleafant fceue enough, wliicb an Italian 
author deleribes between a ipy and a cardinal 
who employed him . Tlje ca rdinal is reprefented 
as miauting dow n evei*y thing that is told him. 
The Ipy begins with a low 'v oice, ‘ Such an one, 
the advocate, \vhjl‘ptM*ed to one of his Iriends, 
within my hearing’, that yoi eminence was a 
very gi’eat poliron ;’ and, after having given his 
patron timeenough to take it down, adds that an- 
other called hima mercenaryrafcaj in apnbhc coix- 
verlation. T'he ca rdinal replies, ‘ Very w'e 11,’ and 
bids him go oh. The fpy' proceeds, and loads 
liini w itli reports of the fame nature, till tlxe 
cardinal riles in great wrath, calls him an impu- 
dent Icoiindrel, and kicks him out of the room. 

It is obl'erved of great and heroic minds, that 
tliey have not only (hewn a particular dilfegurd 
to thofe unmeritetl reproaches which have been 
cult upon them, but have been altogether free 
from that impei’tincnt curiolity of inquiring 
after them, or the poor revenge of relenting 
them. The hiftories of Alexander and Ctelar 
are full of this kind of inliances. Abilgar fouls 
are of a qxiite contrary charaiftcr. Dionyiius, 
tlie ty rant of Sicily, had a dungeon w hich was a 
very curious piece of architefture j and of which, 
as I am informed, site be feeii feme 

remains in that ilUxnd. 1 1 v(>as called Dionyli us’s 
Ear, and built vvith feverai little windings and 
lahymiths, in the form of a real ear. /J'he Itruc- 
|lire of it made it a kind of wdiifpering place, but 
liich a One as gathered the voice of him who 
npoke into a funnel which was placed at the 
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verj top of it. The t}Tant iifed to lodge all his 
ftato criminals, or thole whom he fuppofed to 
be engaged togetlier in any evil defigns upon 
him, in this dungeon. He had at the lame time 
an apartment over it, where he ni‘ed to apply 
himfelf to the funnel, and by that means over- 
heard e very tiling that was whifpered in the cliin- 
geori. I believe one inuy venture to affirm, that 
a Ctefar or an Alexander would have rather died 
by the trealim, than hav’e ufed fach dihngenuous 
means lor the detecting of it, 

A man who in ordinary life is very inquifitive 
after every thing which i.s fpoken ill of him, 
palies his time but veiy^ indillerently. He is 
woundetl by every arrow that is ihot at him, 
and puts it in the power of every infignificarv^ 
enemy to difquiet him. Nay, he will fulfer 
from what has Ixien laid of him, when it is Ibr- 
gotten by thole wiro faid or heard it. Tor this 
reafon I could never bear one of thofe oHiciotis 
friends, that would be telling eA'ery malicious 
report, every idle cenfu re that palled upon me. 
The tongue of man is fo petulant, and his 
thoughts fo variable, that one Ihouid not lay 
too great a Itrels upon any prefent fpeeches and 
opinions. Praile and obloquy proceed very IVe- 
qnently out of the fame mouth upon the fam<5 
perlbn, and uj>on the fame occafion. A generous 
enemy will fometimes bellow commendations, 
as the dearell friend eaimot Ibrnetimes ' refrain 
from fpeaking ill. The man who is ludifierent 
in either of thefe refpefls, gives his opinion aV 
random, and prailes or dilapproves as lie lindsi 
himfelf in humour. 
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1 fliall conclude ithis eliky with part of a cha- 
racter, which is fineij drawn hy tlio earl of Cla- 
rendon, in the lirll book of his hiftory, which 
gives xis the lively picture of a great man teaiing 
hinifelf with an abfurd curiolity. 

‘ He had Jiot that application and falmiiirion, 
and reverence for the queen, as might ha\ e been 
expeCted from his wildom and l)ree<ling ; and 
often eroded her pretences and detlrcs with more 
rudenels than was natural to him. Yet he was 
impertinently folicitous to know what her ma- 
jelty laid of hint in privute, and wliat retent- 
inents Ihe had towards him. And when by 
tome confidents, w ho had their ends upon him 
from thole offices, lie was informed of fome 
bitter exprelTions fallen from her majefty, he was 
lb exct-edingly afffiCted and tormented witli the 
fenie of it, that ibmetimes by paffionate com- 
plaints and reprefentations to the king ; fome- 
tirnes by more dutiful atldrelVes and expollula- 
tions with the queen in bewailing his misfor- 
tune ; he frequently expofed himielfi and left 
his condition worle than it was before, and the 
eciaireidement commonly ended in the difeovery 
of tlie perfons from whom he liad received his 
moll 1‘ecret inteUigeace.^ 

By Adclifpn, datetl IVontChelfea. See linafnotv^ k> 1^“ 6. 
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N" 440. Friday, July 25, 1712. 

. 

Vivere fi re6ib m^hisy (llfce.de peri f is, 

Hor. C. Rj>. IL 213 * 

J .carivlo live well,, or foirlymake your wiiL 

Pore. 

I HAVE already given my reader an account 
of a let of merry fellows who are pafling their 
fuuimer together in the CGuntiy, being provided 
of a great houl'e, where there is not only a con- 
venient apartment for every particular perfon, 
but a large infirmary for the reception of liich 
of them as are any way indifpofed or out of hu~ 
tnour^. Having lately received a letter from 
the fecretary of the fociety, by order of the 
whole fraternity, which acquaints me with their 
behaviour during the lali week, I fliali here 
make a prefent of it to the pubiic. 

‘ Mr. Speotatok, 

* We are glad to find that you approve 
the eflabliflinient which we have here made for 
the retrieving of good manners and agreeable 
converlation, und fliail ufe our heft endeavours fo 
to improve ourMves in this our fumrner retire- 
ment, that we may ne.\t winter ferve as jiatterns 
to the tovVn. 33ut to the end that this our in- 
llitution may be no lels advantageous to the 
pubiic than to ourfelves, we fljall commumcMe 
to you one w'eek of our proceedings, deliring you ] 

^ See S})e£t. 4*24, and 429* 
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at the liime time, if you I’ee any tlun« timltj in 
them, to hivour us with your ailmomtions; for 
.you niuft know, iir, tliat it has l>een propoied 
arnoiigli us to ctioofe you for our vifiior; to 
which I. muft further add, that one of the col- 
lege (laving declared lalt week he did not like 
the Spectator of the day, and not being able to 
afiign any juil reafons for fuch diliilvc, he was 
fent to the intirmary mrdraMcente. 

‘ On Monday the alferablv w'as in very good 
humour, having received Ibme recruits of b’rencli 
claret that morning ; when, unluckily, towards 
the middle of the dinner, one of the company 
i\vor(! at his iervant in a very rough manner, for 
having put too miicli water in his wine. Upon 
w hich the prefident of tiie day, who is always 
the mouth of the eomuanv, alter having con- 
vinced liini of the impertinence of his paflion, 
and the inltslfc he had made upon the company, 
ortlered his man to take him from the table, and 
convey him to the intirmary. Ther«! was lint one 
more lent away that day ; tins was a gentleman, 
w ho is reckoned by forne perfons one of tlm 
greatelt w its, and: by others, one of the greatelt 
boobies about towm. This you w ill fay is a 
Itrange charar'ler, but what makes it liranger 
yet, is a very true one, for he is perpetually tlie 
reverie of hind’elf, being always merry or dull to 
excels. We brought him hither to divert us, 
which lie (iid very wadi upon the road, having 
laviUjed aw'ay as much wdt and laugh ler upon 
.life hackney-coachman as might liave ferved 
iduring his whole Itay here, hatl it been duly ma- 
/naged. He had been lunijiilh for two or three 
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days, but was lb far connived at, in hopes of re- 
coveiy, that we difpatched one of the brifkelt 
fellows among the brotlierhood into the ijifii'-- 
mary for having told him at table he was not 
merry. But our preiident obferving that he in- 
dulged Ininfelf in this long fit of ftupidity, and 
conltruing it as a contempt , of the college, or- 
dered hiin to retire into the place prepared for 
fpch companions. .He was no Iboner got into 
it, but his w it and mirth returned upori him in 
fo violent a manner^ that be ftiook the whole 
infirmary with the noife of it, and had lb good 
an eff'e6t upon the reft of the patients that he 
brought them all out to dinner with iiini the 
next day. 

‘ On Tuefday we wore no fooner fat down, 
but one of the company complained tliat bis 
bead ached ; upon which another alhed him, in 
an infolent manner,, what he did there then? 
this inlenlibly grew into fome warm wordvs; fo 
that the preiident, in order to keep the peace, 
gave direbtions to take them both from tlie ta- 
ble, and lodge them in the infirmary. Not long 
after, another of the company telling us he knew, 
by a pain in his ihoulder, that wfe lhould have 
Ibme rain, the prefident ordered him to be re- 
moved, and placed as a keather'^lals in the 
apartment above mentioned. 

‘ On Wedriefday a gentleman, having received 
a letter written in a WpmaifS hand, aii^^ 
ing colour tw ice or thrice as he read it, d^l^d 
leave to retire into the infirmary. The prefiden't^ 
confented, but denied him the ule of pen, ink,| 
and paper, tiU filch time as he had flept upon it, y 
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One of the company being feated at the lower 
end of the tal.'le, and difcovering iii.s lecret dif* 
content, by finding fault with every ditli that 
waslcrved up, and rofniing to iaugli at any thing 
that was laid, the preiidcnt told lum, that he 
found he was in an uneafy teat, anti detired him 
to accommodate iiimlelf l)(‘tter in the inhrmary. 
After dinner, a very houeti fellow chanced to 
let a pun fall from him ; his neiglibour cried 
out, “ To the iniirmary at the fame time pre- 
teruiing to be tick at it, as having tlie fame na- 
tural antipathy to a pan, which fonie have to a 
cat. This produce(l a long debate. Upon the 
whole tlie puntler was acquitted, and his neigh- 
bour tent off. 

‘ On 'I’hurfday there was l)ut one deliiKiuent:. 
This was a gentleman of itrong voice, but weak 
underfianding. Ue had unluckily emgaged 
himtelf in a difpute witli a man of excellent 
lenie, but of a inodeft elocution. The e.-ai ol 
heat replied to every anfwei' of bis antagonift 
with a louder note tlian ordui;!:y, a.ud oiii v r.incd 
his voitte when he ihould hrn i m! forced Ins ar- 
gument. Tinding lumtv'U at h-ngth dn.en to 
an ablVirdity, he ttill realbned in a rnori; cla- 
morous and coufulbd manner; anil, to make the 
greater imprelhon upon his hearers, concimled 
with a loud thump upon the table, rbe preli- 
dent immediately ordered him to lie c a ' e^d off, 
and digged with water-gruel, till fat h tioi:’ is he 
Riould be fufliciently weakened for coinerla- 
tion. 

‘ On Friday there palled \ orygliitie remark- 
able, faving only, that teverul petitions were read 
VoL. VI. " K 
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of the perfons in cuftody, defiriiig to be releafe<i 
from their coidlnement, and vouching for oae 
another's good beha\ iour for the future- 

‘ On Saturday v/e received many excufes fronci 
perfons wlio had found themfelves in an unfo- 
ciable temper, and had voluntarily fliut them- 
felves up. The infirmary was, indeed, never fo 
fall as on this day, which I was at feme lofs to 
account for, till, upon my going abroad, I ob- 
ferved that it was an eallerly wind. The re- 
tirement of inoft of my friends has given me 
opportunity and leifure of writing you this let- 
ter, which 1 muft not conclude without afif’uring 
you, that all the members of our college, as 
well thole who are under confinement, as thofe 
who are at liberty, are your very humble fer- 
vants, though none more than, 

€! &c/ 


N°44l. Saturday, July 26, 1712. 


Si fraBus illahatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferknt ruhicc. Hon. 3. Od. iii. 7* 

Should the whole frame of nature round hiiu break,, 

Ju min and confnfion hiu rd, 

He. imconceni’d, would hear the mighty crack, 

Aild Hand fecure amidjtt a falling workL 

ANOIf^ 

Man, confidered in himfelf, is a very help- 
iefs and a very w retched being. He is fubje6i 
every moment to the greatelt calamities and 
misfortunes. He is befet with dangers on all 

« By Addjfon, Cb^Ue^. See N® 0, cul firwin, N. 
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fkles ; and may become unhappy by numberlefs 
cafualtics, which he could not forel'ee, nor haye 
prevented had he foreleen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to 
fo many accidents, that we are under the care 
of One who dii'cfts contingencies, and has in 
his hands the management of every tiling that 
is capable of annoying or otlending us ; who 
knows the alliftance we Hand in need of, and 
is always ready to bellow it on thole who alk it 
of him. 

The natural homage which fuch a creature 
bears to fo inlinitcly wife and good a Being, is a 
firm reliance on liirn for the blelfings and con- 
veniences of life, and an liabitnai trult in him 
for deliverance out of all .fuch dangers and dif- 
ficulties as may befall us. 

Tlie man who always lives in this dif|)ofition 
of mind, has not tlie fame dark and nieiancholy 
views of liuman nature, us he who conhders 
himfelf abllratteclly from this relation to the 
Supreme Being. At the fame time lliat he re- 
fleets upon his own weaknels and imperf eiion, 
he comforts himfelf with the conte.'nplalion of 
thofe divine attributes, which are en!i‘.Soy<',il for 
his lafety and llis welfare. lie linds Ins w ant of 
forelight made up by the omnil’cience ol’ Him 
who is his fuppovt. He is not fenlii.f of ths 
own want of ltrenE;th, when he knows e; it his 
helper is almighty. Jn Ihort, tlm perfoa who 
has a firm trail on the Supreme Being is powi;r- 
fnl in His pow'cr, wife by His wil'dom, happy 
by His Iiappinels. He reaps the bencht of 

11 s 
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every divine attribute, and loies his own infut- 
flcieucy in the tulliiefs of intinile perfe6lion. 

To make our hves more cal'y to us, we are 
commanded to put otir tnift in Him, who is 
thus able to relieve and fuccour us; the divine 
goodmd's having made iueli vehanco a, duty, not- 
withitainhng we ihould have been miierabie had 
it been forlntUle.n us. 

Among fcveral motives which might be made 
ufc of to recommend this duty to us, 1 (hall only 
take notice ot thofe that follow. 

The lirft and ftrongefi is, that w'e are pro- 
mii'ed, lie will not fail thofe who put their truft 
in Him. 

.But, without confidering the fupernatiirai 
blefling wliich accompanies this duty, we may 
obferve that it has a natural tendency to its 
own reward, or, in other words, that this firm 
trull and confidence in the great Difpofer of all 
things, contributes very much to the getting 
clear of anv afihciion, or to tiie heariii" it man- 
fully. A perfon who believes he has his fuc- 
cour at hand, and that he acts in t!ie liglit of his 
friend, often e.xerts himlelf beyond his abilities, 
and does wonders that are not to be matched by 
one who is not animated with fuch a confidence 
of fiiccefs. 1 could produce inftances from hif- 
tory, of generals, who, out of belief that they 
were under the prote6lioa of fome invifible af- 
liltant, did not only encourage their foldiers to 
do their utmoll, but have adted themfelves be- 
yond wliat they would have done, had they not 
been inlpired by 1‘uch a belief, , 1 might in tla^ 
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fame manner fliew how fucli a truft in the <if- 
hftance of an Almighty Being naturaiiy pro- 
dnces patience, hope, clieerfulnels, and ail other 
dil'pohtions of mind that alleviate tliole calami- 
ties which we are not able to remove. 

The prafctice of this virtue aduiinifters great, 
comfort to the mind of man in times of po- 
verty and alfli6tion, but moll of all in the hour 
of death. When the Ibul is hoverina- in the laft 
moments of its feparation, when it is jult en- 
tering on another Hate of exiHence, to converle 
with fcenes, and ol)je»-ls, and companions that 
are altogether new, — what can lu])port her un- 
der fuch tremblings of ilioughl, fuch tear, I'uch 
anxiety, fuch apprebenlions, liut tlie cafiing of 
all her cares upon him who firli gavi: her being, 
who lias condufled her through one Itage of it, 
and will be always with her to guide and com- 
fort her in her progrefs througli eternity? 

David has very beautifully reprelented this 
fleady reliance on God Almighty in his twenty- 
third plahn, which is a kind of palloral hymn, 
and filled with thoie allnlions which are ul'ual in 
that kind of writing. As tiie {loetry is very ex- 
quillte, I lhall pixifent my reader with the fob 
lowing tranllation of it. 


X. 

* The Lord my patture lliall prepare, 
And feed me with a fliephcrd's care : 
His prel'eiice lhall my wants Inpply, 
And guard me with a waichtiil eye; 
My noon-day walks he lliall attend, 
And all my midnigiit hours defend. 

R 3 
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II. 

When in the fnltry glebe T faint, 

Or on tlie tbirlls’ aiountain pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy nicads 
My weary, M’and'ring lleps he leads; 

Where peaceful rivers, h>ft and flow, 

Amid the verdant iandfeape flow. 

III- 

^ Though in the paths of death I tread, 

With gloomy horrors overfpread, 

]\ry ftediuft heart fliall fear no ill, 

For thou, O Lord, art with rnc lull; 

Thy friendly crook 111 ill give uie aid, 

And guide me tlirough the dreadful ihade. 

IV. 

* Though in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious, lonely wilds I ftray, 

Th3^ bonnty Ihoil my jiaius be guile : 

The barren wildcrm fs fhall iiniic 

Witli fudt len greens and hi rbag^e cr<nvn'd, 

And Urcams fliall murmur all around/ 

** By Addifon. CIm Ifea. Sec final notes to N* 6, Is® 335 ^ 
4iSp, ^e. OH Add Hi ill's lij^iiutarcs^ e, L, o. 

At Drary-lane ibt atre, July £.*>, was revive d a co-^ 
medy by Mi . G. Love and a Bottle. Sfjidre 

Moek-Mode, by Mr. Ikiilo^k, k>i.; lloebuck, Mr. Mills; 
Lov* svell, Mr. Buiiv»ck, jim. ; Jliufli, Mr. I^ack ; aiul Club, 
Mr. l^aiketlinian. Lucinda, Mii). Kt»gers ; and i^eaiUhe, 
by Mil's \VilliiJ’. Speet. in ihlio. 
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N** 442. Alonday, July 28, 1712. 


Scribitmis indocti doiiique 

Hoh. 2. Ep. i. 1 17. 

Tho(e who cannot WTite, anil tliol'e who can. 

All rhyme, and I'crawl, and 4cribble, to a man. 

Pope. 

I DO not know whettier I enough explained 
myfelf to the world, when I invited all men to 
be afhftant to me in this my work oF Ipecula- 
tion ' ; for I have not yet acquaintetl rny readers 
that, belides the letters and valuable hints 1 
have from time to time received From my cor- 
rel'pondents, 1 have by me feveral curious and 
extraorilinary papers lent with a delign (as no 
one will doubt when they are publilhefi) that 
they may be printed entire, and without any al- 
teration, by way of SpeFlator. I mutt acknow- 
ledge alto, that I mylelf being the firit pro- 
jector of the paper, tliought I iiad a right to 
make them my own, by d retting them in my 
own ftyle, by leaving out what would not ap- 
pear like mine, and by adding whatever might 
be proper to adapt them to the character and 
genius of my paper, with which it was almoft 
impoflible thfte could exactly correfpond, it being 
certain that hardly two men think alike; and, 
therefore, lb many men lb many Spectators. 
Hetides, I mult own my weaknefs for glory is 
fuch that, if 1 confulted that only, I might be 

^ See S: ect. 428'- 
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fo far fwayecl by it, as ahvioft to wiHi that ho on(5 
could write a Sp(;6tator bt ikies aiy icif ; nor can 
f deny but, upon t!ie lirll peraiid oi’ thoi’e pa- 
pers, I felt foine iecret inclinations of ill-will 
towards the peribns who wrote them. 'I'his 
was tlie iinprellion f had upon the iii it reading 
tlien) ; biit, U[)on a late review (more for the 
fake of t'ntertainment than iiie), regarding them 
with another eye than 1 had done at iirit (for by 
converting them as well as 1 could to my own 
ufe, 1 thought 1 had uttt'rly diialilod tliem from 
ever olfending rnc again as Spe< iators), 1 fotind 
myielf moved by a pailion very difterent from 
that of envy ; fenlibly touched with pity, the 
Ibi’telt and moft generous of all pailions, when 
I reheHed what a cruel (!ii‘ap|)ointmcnt tlu; neg- 
lefl, of thole papers mufi needs ha\ e betm to ilic 
writers wlio impatiently longed to i’ec* them ap- 
pear in print, and who, no douiit, Inumphed 
to tliemielves in the hopes of ha\ u g a !harc 
with ni" in the applauiii of the public : a plea- 
fiire fo great, that none but tlioie wlio have ex- 
perienced it can have a lenie of it. Jn this 
manner of viewing thoib jiap'ers, J really found 
1 had not done them juili(-e, dune being femc- 
thiag fo extremely natural and peculiarly good 
in iomc of them, that I will appeal to the 
work! whether it wikIS peilllif' to alter a word 
in them without doing tliem a inanifefi: hurt 
and vdolence ; and whether iljey can ever ap- 
pear rightly, and as tiicy ought, but in llieir 
own native dre-fs and colours. And therefore 
I think I ihould not ouiv wrong t!i: ni, but 
deprive the world of a coniiderablc fitisiaction, 
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Ihould 1 ;iny longer dehiy the making lliem 
public. 

Alter I Ijave ])ul)]iilie(l a lew of tin 11* Spec- 
tators, 1 doubt not l)ut I liiall find ttie fuecefs 
of them to equal, if not furpafs, that of tlie Ixii 
of iny own. -An author ihouhi take all me- 
thods to bumble himft h ni the opiiiioii he lias of 
his own ijcrfortnanei's. \V hen tlieic papi rs ap- 
pear to th(5 world, I doubt not lint they will Ikj 
followed by many others ; and I {Irali not re[)ine, 
though 1 mylelf lliall have lelt me fmt a \<;ry 
few days to a|)j)ear in public: but preferring tiie 
g'eneral weal and advantage to any conllderation 
of inyfelf, 1 am refolved for the future to pub- 
lifli anv Spectator that deh'rves it entire, and 
without any alteration ; alhiring tiie world (if 
there can be need of it) that it i.-> none of mine; 
and if the autliors tihuk (It to fubl'cribu their 
names, I will add them. 

1 think the heft way of promoting this ge- 
nerous and uleful deligii, will be by giving out 
fubjeet.s or themes oi' ail kinds wbalfoever, on 
whicli (with a preamble of tlie extraordinary 
benefit and advantage that may accrue thereby 
to the public) 1 will invite all rnanner of per- 
I’ons, whether leholars, eiti» iis, courtiers, gen- 
tlemen of the town or country, and all beaux, 
rakes, (marts, prudes, coquettes, houfevvifes, 
and all forts of wits, whether male or female, 
and however diltinguilhed, whcthvrr they be true 
wits, w'hole or half wits, or whether arch, dry, 
natural, acquired, genuine, or depraved wits ; 
and perfons of ali forts vif tempers anti complex- 
ions, whether the ievere, the tlelightful, tlie im- 
pertinent, the agreeable, the thoughtful, th^ 
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buly, or carelels, the ferene or cloudy, jovial or 
melancholy, untowardly, or ealy, the cold, tem- 
perate, or I’anguine ; and of what manners or 
difpolitions foever, whether the ambitious or 
humble-minded, the proud or pitiful, ingenuous 
or bafe-rninded, good or ill-natured, public- 
fpirited or lelfilh ; and under what fortune or 
circuiuftance foever, whether the contented or 
miferable, happy or unfortunate, high or low, 
rich or poor (whether fo through want of mo- 
ney, or delire of more), healthy or lickly, mar- 
ried or fmgle ; nay, whether tall or Ihort, fat or 
lean ; and of what trade, occupation, profeflion, 
Ration, country, faction, party, perfualion, qua- 
lity, age, or condition Ibever; who have ever 
made thinking a part of their bulinefs or diver- 
fson, and ha\e any thing worthy to impart on 
theie fubjet^ts to the world according to their 
feveral and refpective talents or geniufes ; and, 
as the l'ubje('’ts given out hit their tempers, hu- 
mours, or circumllances, or may be made pro- 
fitable to the public by their particular know- 
ledge or experience in the matter propofed, to 
do their utmoll on them bv luch a time, to the 
«nd they may receive the inexprellible and irre- 
liftible pleafure of feeing their ellays allowed of 
and relilhed by the rell of mankind. 

I will not prepoilefs the reader with too 
great expeblation of the extraordinary advan- 
tages which mult redound to tlie public by thefo 
eliays, when the dillerent thoughts and obter- 
vations of all forts oi perl’ons, according to their 
quality, age, fex, education, profeftions, hu- 
mours, manners, and conditioiis, &c. ihall be let 
out by themfelves in the clearelt and moll ge- 
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nuine light, and as they tlu nifelves would wi!h 
to have them apj)ear to the world. 

The thells propoled for ihe preieut exercife 
of the adventurers to write Speetutors, is M (.»ney, 
on which fiibje^t all perloiis are d- lired to loud 
in their thoujolits witlun ten days alter tiie date 
hereof. 1' 


:N° 44d. '[’udday, July 29, 1712. 


Snbhitam ex ocuHs quarirnus invidi. 

lloK. J. Od. xxlv . o3. 

Snatch VI from oiir fiirht, wo cai^erl} paiTut , 

Aiitl fondly \\ ould recall ii« r lo our vtew, 

to the s]t:ctator. 

‘ M r. S P (■'. C T A TO II, Vouloc, July J 0, xN . S. 

‘ 1 TAX K it extremely ill, tiiat you do 
not reckon confnieuous [lerfons of your nation 
are within you r cognizance, though out of the 
dominions of (Ireat ihivain. I little thought, in 
the green years of my I'lUg that 1 ihouiti ever 

*^lh Steele. See linal note to N® 234 , on figniiture T. 

* 5 ) 5 ,* At (lie defirc of (e' t rul ji -rf; -ns of quality, by her nia- 
Jefty s cornj;any of coined laiio, at the The: tire-royal in l>rniy- 
lane, on 'ruci’day next^ bcin*’ the lirlt of Align 41, will be pre- 
fented a play called 'Tin^ Orphan, or The Unhappy Marriage. 
The part of Calbiiio by Mr. Booth ; Poiid jrt^ by Mr. Powell ; 
Chamoiit by Mr. KeeiUi ; anri Monimia by Mrs. Bradihaw- 
The farce, 'riie Petiicoat-Ploiter. Spect. in folio. 

^ See Tat. N® ed. 17B(). cr. 8vo. fj vol. note on Mrs. 
Tofts, who played the part of Camilla in the opera of that 
name; or ed. 8vo. 17 By. 
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call it an happinels to be out of dear Kngland ; 
but as 1 grew to woman, 1 found inyicll’ lei’s 
acceptable in proportion to the increafe of my 
merit. 'J'heir ears in Italy are fo ditierently 
formed from tlie make of yours in Kngland, 
that I never come upon the ftage, but a general 
fatisfucliou appears in every countenance of the 
whole peoj>le. When I dwell upon a note, I 
behold all the men accompanying me witli heads 
inclining and tailing of their perfons on one fide, 
as dying away with me. The women too do 
juitice to my merit, and no ill-natnred worthlefs 
creature cries, “ 'riie vain thing I” vvlien j am 
rapt up in the performance of my part, and fen- 
iihly toiiclied with the etfect iny voice has upon 
ail wlio hear me. 1 live here tlidinguiilied as 
one whom nature has been liberal to in a grace- 
ful perfon, an exaited mien, and heavenly voice. 
Thele particularit ies in this tlrange country, are 
arguments for refpcct and generoilfy to her who 
is pofieffed of them. The Italians i'ee a thoullind 
beauties I am fenlible 1 have no pretence to, and 
abundantly make up to me the iiijultice 1 re- 
ceived in my own country, of dilallowing me 
what 1 really had. J'he humour of hilling, 
w'hich you liave among you, 1 do not know any 
thing of; and their applaufes are uttered in fighs, 
and bearing a part at the cadences of voice with 
the perfons who are performing. I am often 
put in mind of tliofe complailant lines of my 
own countryman when he is calling all hiis i’ii,- 
cullies together to hear Arabella. 


^Mr. Congreve. 
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“ Let all be bullied, each totteit motion ccale, 
lie ev’iy loud tumultuous ihouglit at peace; 

And ev’ry ruder sal'|) of breath 
lie calm, as in the arms ol death; 

And thou, molt lickle, molt uneafy part. 

Thou rcltlcl's viandcrer, my heart, 
lie Hill ; gently, ah ! gently leave, 

Thou i>ulv, idle tiling, to iieave : 

Stir not a pulfe ; and let my blood, 

That turbulent, unruly Hood, 
lie, I’olil y ft a id ; 

Let me be all, but my attention, dead.” 

The uliolc city of Venice is as ftill when 1 am 
llnging as this polite hearer was to Airs. JJunt. 
jhil: when they break that lilenci', did yon know 
the plealurc 1 am in, when every man ntters his 
applaul'e.s, by calling me alotid, “ 'I'he l)e;ir 
Creature! The Angei ! 'I'he Vhnia.s ! What at- 
titude ilie moves with ! llnlh, ihe ling» 

again !” We have no boirterons w its w ho dare 
dilturb an antlience, and break the public peace 
merely to Ihew they dare. Air. S|)cctalor, 1 
write this to yon thus in haftc, to teli you lam 
lb very much at eafe here, that 1 know nothing 
but joy; and I will not return, but leave you in 
England to hils all merit of your own growth 
off the ftage. I know, lir, you w'cre always my 
admirer, and therefore I am yours, 

Camilla. 

‘ P. S. I am ten times better drefled than 
ever I w as in England 

* See Tat. with notes, Vol. i. 20, p. 220, note on Mrs. 
Tofts; aucl Memoirs from tlie K. Atal>mtis, vol. i. passim- 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 4’he proj('6); in yours of the 11th 
inftiuit of ftirtb(,'riui>' the correlpondcnce and 
knowledge of that coniideral>le [)art of mankind, 
tlie trading world, cannot l)ut be highly com- 
mendable. ( iood lectures toy oung traders may 
have verv ffootl eilecis on their conduct : but 
beware you pro})ugate no f:dfe notions of trade : 
let none of your correfpo’idents impol’e on the 
world !)v }>i!tting forth bate metliods in a good 
light;, and gtuzing them over with improper 
terms. 1 would have no means of prolit let for 
copies to oihers, hut fuch as are laudable in 
thenifc b -'s. I.et not noile be called indirltry, 
nor itiipiiucnce courage. Let not good fortune 
Ix' ofed on the world for good management, 
nor poverty be called folly: impute not always 
banki iptcj' to cxtic.vagance, nor an ellate to 
foreiigbt. Niggiirdliucls is not good bulbandry, 
nor generorliy profahon. 

‘ s loiroitus is a weil-meaning and judicious 
trailer, hatli i'ubhantia! goorls, and trades with 
hi-> own iloek, hulbands iris money to the bell 
udvantagi', without taking all tlie advantages of 
the neceilities of his workmen, or grinding the 
lace of the poor. kortuiKitus is itockcd with 
ignorar.ce, and conrcqi;eiit!y w ilh lelf-opinion ; 
the quality of his goods cannot but be fuitable 
to that of his judgini-n* lionelius pleafes diA 
corning people, and ivCeps their cu iom l)y good 
iiuige ; makes modeli; prohl by ii.oddt means, 

^ t ee Spe d. N ' 445 j Ciiaid. N 170, 
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to the decent fupport of his family; while For- 
tunatus, hluftering always, puihes on, promUtng 
mitch and performing little ; with ohlecpilouf- 
nels offenlive to people of fenl’e, Itrikes at all, 
catches much the greater part, and raifes a con- 
fiderable fortune by impolition on others, to the 
difcouragement and ruin of thole who trade 
fair in the lame way. 

‘ I give here but loofe hints, and beg you to 
be very cirnumlpcfi in the province you Iiave 
now undertaken: if you perform it I’uccefsfully, 
it w ill be a very great good ; for nothing is more 
wanting than that mechanic indultry were fet 
forth with tlie freedom and greatnefs of mind 
which ought always to accompany a man of a 
liberal education. 

Your humble fervant. 

From my tliop under 
the I\o>cil~Jixchauge^ July 14- 

* Mr. Spectator, uly 24 , 1 7 1:?. 

‘ Notwitiistandt NTG tltc repeated 
cenfures that your fpecta toriaJ wifdom has palled 
upon people more remarkable for impudence 
than wit, there are yet fome remuliung, ^vho 
pafs with the giddy part of mankind for fulii- 
cient lharers of tlie latter, who have nothing but 
the former qualification to recommend them. 
Another timely animadverfion is abfoliitely ne- 
celiary: be pleafed therefore, once lor all, to let 
thefe gentlemen know, that there is neither 
mirth nor good humour in hooting a young 
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feijow out of countenance ; nor that it will ever 
conitiiutc a wit, to conclude a lart piece of buf^ 
foonerv with a “ VV hat makes you bluih ?’’ Pray 
pleal’c to inform lliem again, tliat to Ipeak what 
they know is lliocking, prof'ceds from iU-nature 
and derility of brain ; efj)ecially when thel'ubjecl 
will tun admit of raillery, and their tlifcourle has 
no prctenlion to fatirc but what is in their de- 
(ign to difoblige. 1 fliould l)e veiy glad too if 
you would take notice, tliat a daily repetition of 
the lame over-bearing infolencc is yet more in- 
fupportahlo, mid a .'•oulirniation of very extraor- 
dinary dulnels. 'I'lic fndden publication of this 
may hai e an effect upon a notorious offender of 
this kind, whole reformation would redound 
very much to the fiiti.sfactioa and (|uiet of 

Your molt humble feiaant, 

T‘ F. BY 

^ By Steele. See final note to ^ ^ t. 

Fraiiels Ber.Ciifii'e^ uncle to tlie |>refe.)i recorder of Hull, 
is laid to have bee m andior of this iall letter. 

Drury “lane, Au^*. 1, Tiie Orphan. Oiilulio^ Mr. 
Boot!); l\>iydorc, Mr. PoxvCil ; Chaiuont; Keen. Mo- 
iihiiia, Mrs, Bradihaw. 'I he iarce> The l^t Uicuat Plotter.. 
Mefiis. BuUodv.s^ Moiri.s^ and Pai k, [lerform the priiiopal 
parts. 

1 his Is lo give nv»llec, tliat IJuniple ad Fair is to be 
licpt upon ih'' Lower l’kiik-taven‘-^\:dk, on i-rulay the firft. 
of Augulb luid liolds ^’ur four dins. Spedl. in folio. 
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P(ir( nritoi! viouhs Hoii. Avs Poi l.v. 

The aioaiitiim labours 

It nic vnuch dv'lpau’ in the (Iciigil 

of refonnm^' llio wsii id !)y my fpt culaUons^ 
when I /hkI tlicr*; always arife, iVom one 
generation to unotiier, ihccelUve clieats and 
bn!)t)l('s, as natnially as hcatrs of prey, and 
M iiieh are to he thetr foixi. Tliere is 
liartlly a man in t!:*; woriil, Oiie wouirl ihnik, fo 
ignorant, a-; not to kiiovv that the ortijaary fpiack- 
iloe’tors, who j)'.il>!)lh tlieir great ultihle s tn little 
brown liiliets, ijiitiebnJtai to all tiett hy, are 
to a man iinjiojlors aiui jiiurderi rs ; yet fue.li is 
the. crednJiiy of liar vulgar, atAii the inijiudence 
of tliofi.: profelloi's, that the afiatr ili!! goes on, 
and iK-'W pi'onnll s, of what w.is iwwi'r done be- 
fore, are made ev< rv teat aggraxates the 

jell js, liiat even this prumiie has hveii naidii as 
Jong as the ineniury of m in ean Iraire it, yet 
nothing performed, and yt i. Itill prevaiLs. As I 
was pafUng along to-day, a [.sip; r giu n into my 
hantl by a, fellow witi.ont a nofi;, tells us {i.s 
follows what good news is come to town, to wit, 
that tluo’C is now' a certain cure ft r the French 
dileale, by a gentlcinaa juii connt from las 
travels. 

^ Former Motto : 

Quid dignum tanto Jeret hie pn)mi[jor hiatu> Ho u. 

Great cry and little wool. liNGLisu PuovEitii. 

VoL. VL S 
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‘ In llafiTel-court, ovcr-againft the Cannon- 
ball, at the Surgeon’s-arms in Drury-lane, is 
lately come from his travels, a furgeon who hath 
prattifed furgery and j)hyllc both l)y fea and 
land, thefe twenty-four years. lie (by the 
bleliing) cures the yellow jaundice, green-fick- 
iiefs, Icuiay, dropiy, forfeits, long fea-voyages, 
campaigns, and women’s milbarriages, lying-in, 
&c. as fome people that has been lame thefe 
thirty years can teftify ; in fliort, he cureth all 
difeafes incident to men, women, or children.’ 

If a man could be fo indolent as to look upon 
this havoc of the human fpecies, which is made 
hy vice and ignorance, it would be a good ridicu- 
lous work to comment upon the declaration of 
this accomplilhed traveller. There is fomething 
unaccountably taking among the vulgar in thofo 
who come from a great way off. Ignorant 
people of quality, as many there are of fuch, doat 
exceflively this way ; njany inllances of which 
every man will fugged to hirnfelfj without my 
enumeration of them. The ignorants of lower 
order, wdio cannot, like the upper ones, be profufe 
of their money to thofe recotnmendcd by coming 
from a diftance, are no lefs comnlaifant than tiie 
others, tor they ventmre their lives from the fame 
admiration. 

‘ The debtor is lately come from his travels,* 
and has * prablifed both by fea and land,’ and 
therefore cures * the green-ficknefs, long fea- 
voyages, campaigns, and lyings-in.’ Both by fea 
and land 1 — I will not anAver for the diftempers 
«alled fea-voyages and campaigns ; bat I daxe fay 
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thofe of green-ficknefs and lying-in might be as 
well taken care of if the do6tor Raid alhore. 
13iit the art of managing mankind is only to 
make tliem Rare a little, to keep up their aRo- 
nilhinent, to let nothing be familiar to them, 
but ever have fomethingin their Reeve, in which 
they muR think you are deeper than they are. 
There is an ingenious fellow', a barber, of my 
accpiaintance, w ho, belides his broken fiddle and 
a dried fea-monRer, has a twine-cord, Rraiiied 
with two nails, at each end, over his window, 
and the words ‘ rainy, dry» ^vet,’ and I'o forth, 
w'rltten to denote the weather, according to the 
riling or falling of the cord. VVe very great 
fcholars are not apt to w'ouder at tliis : but I 
obferved a very honelt fellow, a chance cultom- 
er, w ho iat in the chair before me tobelhaved, 
iix: his eye upon this miraculous performance 
during the operation upon his chin and face. 
When thole and his head alfo w'ere cleared of 
all incumbrances and excrefcences, he looked at 
the lilh, then at the liddle. Rill grubbling in his 
pockets, aiul caRiiig his eye again at the tw'ine, 
and the words writ on each tide ; then altered 
his mind as to farthings, and gave my friend a 
River Rxpence. The btilinels, as 1 laid, is to 
.keep up the amazement ; and, if my friend iiad 
had only the Ikeleton and kit, he mull lia'. e 
been contented with a lels payment. I:5ut the 
doctor we w'ere talking of, adds to his long 
voyage.«, the t^ li imony of fomc people ‘ that has 
been tliis ty years lame.’ VViien 1 received iny 
pa[>er, a liigacious fellow’ took one at the iarne 
time, and rend till he came to the thirty years 
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cojtfbu’ment of hi.s friends, and went off very 
well convinced of tlu; doctor’s lulliciency. You 
hu\ e many of thofc prodi^nous perfons, ^vho 
have had foine extraordinary accident at their 
birth, or a great difalhn* in i’oine part of their 
lives, i^ny thing, however foreign from the bu- 
finelis the people \\ant of you, wiil convince 
them of your ability in that you profefs. There 
is a do6tor in Moid'e-alley, near Wapping, who 
fets up for curing cataracts upon the credit of 
having, as his bill fets forth, loll an eye in the 
emperor’s lervice. His patients come in upon 
this, and lie Ihevvs his mufter-roll, which con- 
firms tliat he was in liis imperial maje^ty^s troops ; 
and he puts out their eyes with great Ibccefs. 
AVho wotdd believe that a man fliould be a 
cloCtor for the curcof burlten children, by declar- 
ing that his father and grandfather were both 
burden? Hut Charles Ingoltfon, next door to 
the Harp, in Barbican, has madi' a pretty penny 
by that aflei e ration, d’he generality go upon 
their lirft conception, and think no furtlier; all 
the red is granted, d’lu'v take it, that there is 
fomethlng uncommon m you, and give you cre- 
dit lor the red. You may lie fuie it is upon 
that 1 go, when fometimes, Jet it be to the pur- 
pofe or not, 1 keep a Latin fentence in my 
front ; and I was not a little j)!ealed, when I ob- 
I'erved one of my n ailers fay^ catting bis eye 
upon my twentieth jiaper, ‘ More Latin dill? 
\V hat a prodigious fcholar is tins man !’ But as 
I have taken much liberty with this learned 
do61or, I mud make up all 1 have laid by repeat- 
ing what he feems to be in earned in, and ho- 
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neftly promiles to tbol’e wlio will not receive liini 
as a great man ; to wit, that from eiglit to 
twelve, and from two to lix, he attends for the 
good of the public to bleed for three-pence. 

T* 


N” 445. Tuefday, July 31, 1712. 


Tanti non es, ah. Sapis, Luperre. 

JN l A it T , i.h| i ig . i . 118 . 

You fay^ Lnpercus, what 1 \\rite 
I’li’t w’ortfi lo mucli : you’re iu the right, 

Tiirs is the day on wliieh many eminent 
authors will probably jjublilh their lafi vvoi’ds. 
I am afraid that few of our W'cekly hif{orian.s, 
who are men that above all others dehiiiit in 
war, will be able to fublift under the w(!ight 
of a ItampP, and an approaching peace. A 
Rieet of blank paper that mult have tins new 
imprimatur clapt upon it, before it i.s qualified to 
communicate any thing to the public, will make 
it.s Avay in the work! but very heavily. In Ihort, 
the necefiit y of carrying a Itamp, and the impro- 
bability of notifying a bloody l)att]e, will, 1 am 

“ T?y Steele ; fee note ul tt.e end of N'^ .‘>21, on T. 

^ Aug. 1, 17 1^2 j the lliunp-duiy here 'dlliided to took p'lace, 
and every ihigle haii-lheel: |»ai<l a lialfiienMy to the queen. 

Have you feeu tlie red Hainp.^ Melhiiik.s tltc ftanipiug is 
worth a hairpemiy. "I’lic Obfci valor i.s iallen ; the AUdleys 
jire jumbled togellier with the Flying-Pod ; the Examiner ii? 
^ieadly lick. The Speiviator up, and dovdiles its price/ 

tiwilVs VVoik.s^ Cl. Bvo. vol. xix. p. 173. 

vS 
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afraid, both concur to the linking of thofo thin 
folios, which have every other day retailed to us 
the hiftory of Europe for feveral years lalt paft. 
A facetious friend of mine, who loves a pun, calls 
this prefent mortality among authors, ‘ The fall 
of the leaf.^ 

I remember, upon Mr. Baxter’s death, there 
was publillied a (beet of very good faylngs, in- 
fcribed, ‘ The laft words of Air. Baxter.’ The 
title fold fo great a number of thefe papers, that 
about a week after there came out a fecond 
Iheet, infcribed, ‘ Alore lallwordsof Mr. Baxter.’ 
In the lame manner J have realbn to think, that 
feveral ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the public, in farewell papers, will not 
give overfo, but intend to appear again, though 
perhaps under another form, and with a diflerent 
title. Be that as it will, it is my bulinefs, in 
this place, to give an account of my own inten- 
tions, and to acquaint my reader with the mo- 
tives by which I aei, in this great crilis of the re- 
public of letters, 

I have been long debating in my ow'n heart, 
whether I Riould throw up my pen, as an author 
that is calliiered by the a^t of parliament which 
is to operate within thele four and twenty hours, 
or whether I Ihould Hill perllft in laying my 
fpeculations, from day to day, before the public. 
Tlie argument which prevails with me moft on 
the firlt fide of the queftion is, that I am in- 
formed by my bookfeller he muft raile the price 
of every fingle paper to two-pence, or that he 
lhall not be able to pay the duly of it. Now as I 
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am very defirous my readers lliould have their 
learning as cheap as poffible, it is with great 
difficulty that 1 comply with him in this par- 
ticular. 

However, upon laying my reafons together in 
the balance, I find that thole who [)lead for the 
continuance of this work, have much the greater 
■weight. For, in the firll place, in recompence 
for the expence to which this will put my read- 
ers, it is to be hoped they may receive from 
every paper fo much inftruftion as will be a very 
good equivalent. And, in order to this, 1 would 
not advife any one to take it in, wlio, after the 
perufal of it, does not find himfelf two-pence the 
wiler or the better man for it ; or who, upon 
examination, does not believe that he has liad 
two-penny-worth of mirth or inllru6tion for his 
money. 

But 1 mufl confefs there is another motive 
which prevails with me more than the former. 
I confitler that the tax on paper was given for 
the fupport of the government ; and, as 1 have 
enemies who are apt to pervert every thing I do 
or fay '3, I fear they wouhlafcribe the laying down 
my paper, on fuch an occalion, to a fpirit of 
malcontentednel’s, which 1 am rcfolved none (hall 
ever juftly upbraid me with. No, I (hall glory 
in contributing my utmoft to the public weal ; 
and, if my country receives five or (ix pounds a 
day by my labours, 1 fliall lie very well pleafed to 
find my (elf fo ufelul a member. It is a received 


' See Guard, witli notes, Svo. N® lG(), note oa tlic fuL- 
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maxim, that no lioaetl mao (hould enrich hitnfelf 
by rnethods that are prejudicial to the commu- 
nity in winch he lives ; and by the lame rule 
1 think we may pronounce the ',)C‘rlbn to deferve 
very well ot his counirymen, whole labours 
bring more into the public coliers than into his 
own pocket. 

Since I liave mentioned the word enemies, I 
mutt explain mvieli' fo tar as to acquaint my 
reatler, that 1 mean only the inlignllicant party 
iiealots on both lides : men of Inch poor narrow 
fouls, that they are not capable of thinking- on 
any thing but with an eye to whig or tory. 
During the courfe of tliis paper, I have been 
accuicd by thele delpicable wretches of irim^ 
miiig, time-ferviiig, perl’onal reflection, fecret 
fatire, and the like. Now, though in thefe my 
conipolitions it is vilible to any reader of com*- 
mon fenfe that I confltler nothing but my fub- 
je6l, which is always of an indiflerent nature; 
how is it poflihle lor me to write fo clear of 
party, as riot to lie open to tlie cenfures of thole 
who will be applying every fentence, and finding 
out pfcrfons and things in it, whiclt it has np 
regard to ? 

Several paltry fcribblers and declaimers have 
done me the honour to be dull upon me in re? 
flexions of this naturp ; but, notwithftanding 
my name has been fometimes traduced by this 
contemptible tribe of men, I have hitherto 
^.voided all aniniadverlions upon them. The 
truth of it is, 1 ani afraid of making them appear 
conlideralib by taking notice of them, for they 
are like thole imperceptible inle6ts which are 
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difcovered by the microi'cope, and cannot be 
made the fabje^t of obfervation without being 
magnilied, 

llavino- mentioned thofe few who have fliewn 

c? 

themfel ves the enemies of tins paper, 1 ihoukl be 
very ungrateful to the public, did I not at the 
fame time teftil'v mv trratitude to thofe who are 
its friends, in a hicli number J may reckon many 
of the molt diltinguiihed perfons, of all condi- 
tions, parties, and profeflions, in the ifle of Great 
Britain. I am not fo vain as to think approba- 
tion is i’o much due to tlie performance as to the 
defjgn. 'J'here is, and ever will be, jultice 
enough in the world, to afford patronage and 
protc6lion for thofe who endeavour to advance 
truth and virtue, without regard to tlie paffions 
and prejudices of any particular caufe or faction. 
If 1 have any other merit in mo, it is that 1 have 
new-pointed all tlie batteries of ridicule. They 
have been generally planted tigainft pcrl’ons who 
have a|)peared ferious rather than abfurd: or at 
bed, luo e aimed rather at w hat is unlulbionable 
than w hat is vicious. Tor my ow'u part, 1 litive 
endeavoured to make nothing ridiculous that is 
not in fome meaiiire criminal. I have fet up 
the immoral man as the oltjoct of derifion. In 
flrort, if 1 have not formed a new weapon againft 
vice and irreligion, 1 have at lead Ibewn how 
that weapon may b ‘ put to a right life which has 
fo often fought the battles of impiety and pro- 
fanenels, C ‘ 


F 15^' Addifon^ dated Chtdfea. See N® 46 laft letter. 
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N° 446. Friday, AuguR 1, 1712. 


Quid dccmty quid non ; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 

11 OK. Ars Poet. V. 308. 

What fit, wliat not ; what excellent, or ill. 

Roscommon. 

Since two or three writers of comedy, 
who are now living, have taken their fare- 
well of the ftage, thofe who fucceed them, 
finding themfelves incapable of riling up to their 
wit, humour, and good fenfe, have only imitated 
them in fome of thofe loofe unguarded ftrokes, 
in M'hich they complied with the corrupt tafte 
of the more vicious part of their audience. When 
perfons of a low genius attempt this kind of 
writing, they know no difference between being 
merry and being lewd. It is with an eye to 
fome of thefe degenerate compolitions that I 
have written the following difeourfe. 

Were our Englifli flage but half fo virtuous as 
that of the Greeks or Romans, we fliould quickly 
fee the influence of it in the behaviour of all the 
politer part of mankiyd. It would not be fii- 
fhionable to ridicule religion, or its profeflbrs ; 
the man of pleafure would not be the complete 
gentleman ; vanity would be out of coun- 
tenance ; and every quality which is ornamen- 
tal to human nature, would meet with that 
efleem which is due to it. 

If the Englifli flage were under the fame re- 
gulations the Athenian was formerly, it would 
have the fame effefl that had, in recommending 
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the religion, the government, and public worfliip 
of its country. Were our plays fubje6l to pro- 
per infpe61:ions and limitations, vve might not 
only pal's aw ay feveral of our vacant hours in the 
higheH; entertainments, but fhould always rile 
from them wifer and better than we fat down 
to them. 

It is one of the moft unaccountable things in 
our age, that the lewdnefs of our theatre Ihould 
be fo much complained of, fo well expofed, and 
fo little redreHed. It is to be hoped that fome 
time or other we may be at leifure to reftrain 
the licentioufnefs of the theatre, and make it. 
contribute its allillance to the advancement of 
morality, and to the reformation of the age. 
As matters ftand at prefent, multitudes are diut 
out from this noble diverlion, by realbn of thole 
abufes and corruptions that accompany it. A 
father is often afraid that his daugliter Ihould be 
ruined by thofe entertainments, which were in- 
vented for the accomplilliment and relining of 
human nature. The Athenian and Roman 
plays were w'ritten with liich a regard to mora- 
lity, that Socrates ufed to frequent the one, and 
Cicero the other. 

It happened once indeed, that Cato dropped, 
into the Roman theatre, when the Floralia were 
to be reprefented ; and, as in that performance, 
w'hich was a kind of religious ceremony, there 
were feveral indecent parts to be a6ied, the 
people refufed to I’ee them whilft Cato was pre- 
fent. Martial, on this hint, made the following 
epigram, which we mult fuppofe was applied to 
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fome grave friend of liis, tbat had been acci- 
dentally prcfciit at loine fuch cntertaimnent. 

* Koffhjocofd’ difh'c cu:n facrinn Floi'tc, 

Fejiofque lujhs-, ef ’ii'cnihan -cuigi, 

Cur in ihcalrnni, Calo Jcvcrc, rirnifli ? 

An idcQ Utiilian -icncrai, ut exirc^i ?' 

1. Epig. .1. 

‘ Why dofr tliou coipe, great cenfov of thy age. 

To fee tlie ioofe divcrhoiis of the ftage ? 

With awi'ul connlenance, and brow leverc, 

What in the name of gooilncfs doll thou here ? 
See the mixt crowd ! how gitldy, lewd, and vain ‘ 
Didft thou come in, but to go out again r’ 

An accident of this nature miglit happen once 
in an age among the Greeks and Romans; but 
they were too wife jukI good to let the conflant 
nightly entertainment be of Inch a nature, that 
people of the moR fenfe and virtue could not be 
at it. W hatever vices arc n prefented upon the 
ftage, they ought to be lb marked and brantled 
by the poet, as not to appear cither laudable or 
amiable in the perfon wlio is tainted with them. 
But if we look into the Ihighlh comedies above 
mentioned, we would think they were formed 
upon a quite contrary maxim, anil that this rule, 
though it held good upon the heathen fiage, was 
not to be regarded in Chrillian theatres. There 
is another rule hkewii’e, which was obferved by 
authors of antiquity, and which thefc modern 
geniufes have no regard to, anil that was, never 
to chool’e an impropiu* iiibject for ridicule. Now 
a fybjebt is improj;er for l idicule, if it is apt tQ 
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ftir up horror and commileration rather than 
laughter. Eor this realbn, we do not find any 
comedy, in i’o polite an author as Terence, railed 
upon tlie violations of tlie marriage-bed. The 
fall'ehood of the wife or iiuiband lias given oc- 
calion to noSile tragedies ; but a Scipio and Le- 
lius would liavc looked upon inceit or murder 
to liave been as {>roj)er fubjeOs for comedy. 
On the contrary, cuckoldom is the balls of moll 
of our motlern pl;iys. If an alderman appears 
upon tile itage, you may be fare it is in ortler to 
be ciu^kolded. An 1 mi Viand that is a little grave 
or elderly, generaily meets with tin; lame fate. 
Kniglits and baroiu ts, country lipiires* and juf- 
tices of the quorum, come up to town for no 
other purpoli', I liave feen poor Dogget cuck- 
olded in all thefe capacities, in Ihort, our Eng- 
lilh writers are as frequently Ic' cre upon this 
innocent unhappy creature, commonly known, 
hy tile name of a cuckold, as the ancient comic 
writers were upon an eating paraiite, or a vain- 
glorious Ibldier. 

At the liiriie time, (he poet fo contrives mat- 
ters, that the two criminals are the favourites of 
the audience. We lit Hill, and wilh well to 
them through the whole play, are pleuled when 
they meet with proper opportunities, and out of 
humour when they are difappointed. The truth 
of it is, the accomplilhed gentleman upon the 
Englilli ftage is the perfon tliat is familiar with 
Qther men’s wives, and indillert at to his own ; 
as the line W’oman is generally a compolition of 
fprightlinefs and fall'ehood. 1 do not know 
whether it proceeds from barrennels of inven* 
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tion, depravation of manners, or ignorance of 
mankind, but I have often wondered that our 
ordinary poets cannot frame to themfelves the 
idea of a fine man who is not a whorc-mafter, 
or a fine woman that is not a jilt. 

I have fometimes thought of compiling a fyf- 
tem of ethics out of the w ritings of thole corrupt 
poets under the title of Stage Morality. But I 
have been diverted from this thought by a pro- 
ject which has been executed by an ingenious 
gentleman of my acquaintance. He has com- 
pofed, it feems, the hiftory of a young fellow 
who has taken all his notions of the world from 
the llage, and who has dire6led himfelf in every 
circumftance of his life and converfation, by the 
maxims and examples of the fine gentleman in 
Englilli comedies. If I can prevail upon him 
to give me a copy of this new-falliioned novel, 
I w ill bellow on it a place in my w orks, and 
queltion not but it may have as good an effe^l 
upon the drama as Don Quixote had upon ro- 
mance. C * 
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T. auTYiV iv6qajiro7<Ti rEXEvrojtsay (pt/jiv 

Long cxercife^, my friend, inures the mind; 

And what we once dillik'd, we pleafing find* 

'Phf.ke is not a common faying which has s 
better turn of fenfe in it, than what w'e often 

® By Addifoii. Dated from Chelfca. See fiiuil note to 
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hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that ‘ cuftom 

is a fecund nature/ It is indeed able to form 

the man anew, and to give him inclinations and 

capacities altogether different from thole he was 

born with. 13r. Plot, in his hiliory of Staflbrd- 

ftiire, tells us of an idiot that, chancing to live 

within the found of a clock, and always amuf- 

•/ 

ing himl'elf with counting the hour of the day 
whenever the clock llruck, tlie clock beino: 
fpoiled by accident, the idiot continued to Itrike 
and count the hour without the help of it, in 
the fame manner as he had done when it was 
entire. Though I dare not vouch for the truth 
of this ftory, it is very certain that cuffom has a 
mechanical effebl upon the body, at the lame 
time that it has a very extraordinary influence 
upon the mind. 

I fliall in this paper conflder one very remark- 
able efl’ebl which cuftom has upon human na- 
ture, and which, if rightly oblerved, may lead us 
into very uleful rules of life. What 1 Ihall here 
take notice of in cuftom, is its wonderful effi- 
cacy in making every thing plealant to us. A 
peribn who is addibted to play or gaming, though 
he took but little delight in it at lirft, by degrees 
contracts fo ftrong an inclination towards it, and 
gives himlblf up fo entirely to it, that it feenis 
the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
or buly life will grow upon a man infeniibly, as 
lie is converl’ant in the one or the oilier, till he 
is utterly unqualified for relithing that to w hich 
he has been for fome time diiuled. Nay, a 
man may fmoke, or drink, or take fiiufti till he 
is unable to pafs away his time without it ; not 
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to mention how our (leh^lit in any particular 
fiiuly, art, or i'cicnce, nli s and inij)roves, in pro-* 
portion to tlie upj)luation which we beltow 
upon it. 'J’hus what was at (irli an exercifej 
becomes at leng th an entertainment. Our em- 
ployments are changctl into our diveriions. I'lie 
mind grows I'ond of thole actions 11 le is aecul- 
tomed to, and is drawii with relufiancy from 
thole paths in w hich the has been ufed to walk. 

Not only iiicli actions as were at lirll indif- 
ferent to us, Imt e\en fuch as are jjainl'ul, Avill 
by culioin and practice become pleal'ant. Sir 
3^'rancis Hacon obfervesin his natural philofophy, 
that our talic is ne\'er pdr'afed l)etter than with 
tiiole tilings vvlvich at tird creati d a difguft in it. 
He gives particidar inliances, of (daret, coffee, 
and other liquors, w hit h the palate leldom ap- 
prox t;.s upon the Jlrli tuite ; but w hen it has once 
got a reliih of them, generally retains it for life, 
'riui mind is eonliituled after the linne manner, 
and, after huMiig iudiitnaied lierilvlf to any par- 
ticular cxcrcKe or cinj>loyment, not only lofe.s 
her lirll a\ ertion towards it, but conceives a cer- 
tain fondncls and alleciJon for it. I have heai’d 
one of the greatelt geniides tliis age has pro- 
duced who hud been iraiuetl uj) in all the po- 
lite fludies of antiquity, aifure me, upon his 
beina- obliged to ft-arch into levi ral rolls and re- 

o o 

cords, that, notwithlfanding Inch an employ- 
ment was at livft very tiry and irkfome to him,, 
he at lafl took an incredible pleafnre in it, and 
preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or Cd 


* Dr. Atterbury. 
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cero. The reader will obli.'rve, that 7 have not 
liere conlklered cultoni as it makes tilings ealy, 
but as it renders them dcdightliil ; and though 
others have olten made tlie lame rellet'itions, it 
is poliible they may not have drawn thole ules 
from it, with which 1 intend to lili tlie remain- 
ing part of this jiajier. 

If we coulider attentively this property of hu- 
man nature, it may inllruft ns in very line mo- 
ralities. In tlio lirlt place, 1 would ha\ t- no man 
difoonrag(!<l with that kind of lile, or li.'ries of 
aftion, in w liich the choice of others, or his own 
neceliities, may liave engaged him. Jt may per- 
Jiaps be very dilagreeable to him at lirlt; but 
id'e and a|)pIication will certainly render it not 
only lels painful, hut pleating and liitisfaOory. 

In the fecond place, 1 would recomimuHl to 
every one that admirable prcce[)t which ]\tha- 
goras is laid to have given to his dilciples, and 
which that pliilofo[>her inull have drawn from 
the olilervation 1 have enlarged ufion, Optimn/u 
x'i/ri: (’lii>ilo, iiaut co/ijiiefuclo J'licict jacun - 

fiij/imum; ‘ Pitcli ujion that courle of life which 
is the moll exci'llent, and cultom will render it 
the moll deliglitful.’ Men, whole circurnltances 
will permit them to choofe their own way of 
life, are inexcufable if they do not purfue that 
which their judgment tells them is the molt 
laudable. The voice of reafon is more to be re- 
garded than the bent of any prelbnt inclination, 
lince, by the rule above mentioned, inclination 
will at length come over to reafon, though we 
can never force reafon to comply with incli- 
nation. 

Vot.. VI. 


T 
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In the lliird place, this obfervation may teach 
the moll rcnfiml and irreligious man to over- 
look ihofc hardfliips and difficulties which are 
apt to dil’coin'age him from the profecution ofa 
virtuous life. ‘ The gods,’ laid Heliod, ‘ have 
placed labour before virtue ; the vvay to her is 
at firit rougli and dillicnlt, hut grows more 
frnooth and ealy the further you advance in it.’ 
The man who proceeds in it with lleadinefs 
and rei'olulion, will in a little time find that 
‘ her ways arc ways of pleaiantnefs, and that 
ail her paths are peace;.’ 

To <'nfi)rce this conlideration, we may fur- 
ther ol)ler\e, that the practice of religion will 
not only be attended with that })leal\ire which 
naturahv aec-ompanies thole actions to which we 
ore hai)iluatecl, but with thole fupernumerary 
joys of h( art that rife from the confcioufnels of 
fuch a jihafure, from the fatisfa6tion of acting 
up to tile dictates of reafon, and from the pro- 
Ipcdt of an ha[)})y immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this 
obfervation, wliich we have made on the mind 
of man, to take particular care, when we arc 
once fettled in a regular conrl'e of life, how vve 
too fn'ijuently indulge ourfelves in any tho 
moft innocent diverlions and entertainments; 
iince the mind may inllmlibly fall olf from the 
relilh of virtuous attions, and, by degrees, ex- 
change that pleafure which it takes in the per- 
formance ot its duty, for delights of a much 
more inferior and unprolitabie nature. 


^ Ttiv S* a^sT/iv rSj^a;rat ©co7 ?r£owa^QtQm 
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The laft iil'e which 1 fhall make of this re- 
iDurkable property in human nature, of being 
delighted vvitii thofe actions to which it is ac- 
cuhomed, is to Ihew how abl'oJutely necetiary 
it is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, 
if we would enjoy the pleafui’es of the next. 
The liate of bills we call heaven will not be 
capable of allei'iting thole minds whicii are not 
thus quaiihed for it ; we mull, in ibis world, 
gain a reliih of truth and virtue, if we would 
be able to talle that knowledge and perfection, 
which are to make us happy in the next. 'I'he 
feeds olThofe fpiritual joys and raptures, which 
are to ni'e up and hourilh in the Ibul to all 
eternil\’, mull be planted inhertluring this her 
preliait Hate of probation. In Hmrt, heaven 
is not to be looked upon only as the reward, 
but as the natural efletrt of a ndigious life. 

On the other lumd, thofe evil Ipirits, who, 
by long cullom, have contrafied in the body 
iiabits ot lull and lenfuality, malice and revenge, 
an averllon to e^ ery thing that is good, juli or 
latidabie, are naturally lealbned and prepared 
for [)ain and nnji ry. Their torments have al- 
ready taken root in tiicm ; they cannot he happy 
Mlien divelted of the body, unlels we may fup- 
pofe, that Ih'ovideiiee will in a manner ercate 
tliem unew'^, and work a miracle in tlie rei^liliea- 
tionoftiieir faculties. They may, indeed, talie 
a kind of maliguani pleafure in thofe actions to 
wliich tliey are acculiomed, wbiUl in tlsis life ; 
l:)ut when they are removed from all thofe ob- 
jects winch are lierc apt to gratify them, they 
will naturally become their own tormentors, 

T 52 
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and cherini in ihcndi lves thole psiinfiil habits of 
mind which arc called in Icripture pliral'c, ‘ tin; 
worm which never dies.’ This notion of 
iu'uven and hell is fo very conformable to the 
light of nature, that it was dilcovered by ft!ve- 
ral of the molt exalted heathens, ft has been 
fnu'ly improved by niany eminent divines of tlie 
lalt age, as in jiarticular by archbifliop 'I’illot- 
fon anti Dr, Slicriock : but tlierc is none who 
lias railed fuch noldc fpeciilations upon it as 
Dr. Scott, in the lirlt book of his Chriltian 
Ijife, w hich is one ot the linelt and molt rational 
i’chernes of divinity that is written in our 
tongue, or in any other. 'I'hat excellent au- 
thor has Ihewn how every particular cultom 
and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, 
produce the heaven, ora Hate of happinefs, in 
him w ho lhall hereatlcr practife it; as, on the 
contrary, how' every culium or habit of vice 
will be the natural hell of him in whom it fub- 
filis. C “ 


448. JMonday, Auguli; 4, 


hoc ali(jnid quand^que audehis, 

J u V. Silt. ii. 8'2. 

iff lime to greater InifeneJs you'll jHoceed. 

Tmk firll Heps towards ill are vtwy carefully 
to be avoided, for men inlinllbly go on wlien 
tluy are once entered, and do not keep up a 

“ Hy itddifoijj dated, it loenis, from Clicifoa, Sec lliiiji 
note, to .'4- 
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lively abborrence of tlie leaft iinvvorthinefs. 
There is a c:ertiiia fi iv oloiis falfehood that people 
iiKlulgc tlieniielves in, vvhicli ought to be had 
1(1 greater dcteltatiou than it coinnioniy meet.'? 
with. \\ hat 1 mean is a neglett of ])romifes 
made on frnalJ and indillerent occalions, inch as 
parlies of plealitre, entcrtainnients, and foine- 
times meetings out of cnrioiity, in men of like 
hieulties, to be in each other’s company. Tliere 
are many caides to which one. may allign this 
light inlidelity. Jack Sippet never keeps the 
hour lie lias appointial to come to a iViend’s to 
dinner ; but lie is an inlignilicanl lellovv who does 
it out of vanity, lie could never, lu; knows, 
make any ligure m company, lint by giving- a 
little diliurbance at liis entry, anil therefore 
takes care to drop in when he tliinks you are juft 
J'eated. l ie takes his jiiace after hav ing dil'com- 
pofed every body, and delires there may be no 
ceremony ; then dot.-s he begin to call himl’elf 
the luddelt fellow, in difappointing fo many 
jilace.s as he was invited to ellewhere. It is the 
top’s V unity to name lioules of better cheer, and 
to acijuaint you that he cliofe yours out often 
dinners which he was obliged to be at that day. 
'fhelalt time 1 had the fortune to eat with him, 
he was imagining how very fat he fhould have 
been had he eaten all he had ever been invited 
to. Jlut it is impertinent to dwell upon the 
manners of fuch a wretch as obliges all whom 
he dil;i[)points, though his circumltances con- 
Itrain them to be civil to him. Hut there are 
thofe tliat every one would be glad to ice, who 
fall into the fame deteltable habic It is a mer- 
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cileHs thing that any one can bo at eafo, and 
fuppoi’e a let o!;’ people who have a kindnel’s for 
him, at that moment Maitlng out of rcfp( cl to 
him, and refuling to tafte their food or conver- 
fation witli the utnioll impatiorice. One of tliefc 
proniilers Ibmetimcs lliall make his excufes for 
not comingat all, lb late that half the company 
have only to lament, that they have neglected 
matters of moment to meet him w hom they liial 
a trifler. ^I'liey immediately repent of the a aJne. 
they had for liim ; and fuch treatment repeatf.'d, 
makes company ne\ er depend upon his pronn.k s 
atiy moH' ; lb iliat he often cona's at l!»o mid- 
dle of a meal, where he is fecretly Ifiglited !)y 
the pmfons w itii w hom lie eats, and cniil'd by 
the fervants, whofe dinner is delayed hy lii.s 
[iroionging their matler’s entertainment, it is 
w’ondi rful that men guilt y tins way could iie\ s r 
have oliferved, that t he whiling tinu*, aiul ga- 
therini*- touether, aixl waiting a little before din- 
ner, is tlie inoft awkwardly palled away of any 
part in the four riod twenty iionrs. If tiicy d:d 
think at all, they would n lleht ution tlu'ir gnilt, 
in lengthening Iheh a fulpenliou of jigrc'eable 
lif<*. 'J'he coniiant ollending this wayg has in a 
degree an effect upon the hoiu:lty ot his nund 
wlio is guilty' of it, as common ivvearing is a 
kind of habitual pcrjuiy. It makes the foul 
unatteutive to what an oath is, even while it 
utters it at the lips. Phocion beholding a wordy 
orator, whde be was making a niagnilieent 
fpeecii to tlic people, full of vain promiles ; 
‘ Methinks,’ laid he, ‘ I am now' fixing my eyes 
Upon a cyprcls-tree ; it has all the pomp and 
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])eauty imaginuble in its branches, leaves, and 
iieigltt, but, alas ! it bears no iVuit.’ 

Though the expectation which is raifed by 
impertinent promiles is thus barren, their conli- 
deuce, even alter failures, is I’o great, tliat they 
I'ublill by Hill promiting on. I have heretofore 
dilcourfed of the inlignifieant liar, the boafter, 
and the caftle builder*, and treated them as no 
ill deligning men (though they are to be placed 
among the frix olous falfe ojies), l>ut perfons who 
fall into that nay purely to recommend them- 
felv'es by their vivacities ; but indeed I cannot 
let heedlefs promifers, though in the moft mi- 
nute circum (lances, pafs with fo flight a cenfure. 
If a man ihould take a refolution to pay only 
funis above an ImndnMi pounds, and yet con- 
trail with different people debts of five and ten, 
how long can we fuppofe he will keep his cre- 
dit ? This man will as long fupport his good 
name in bufinels, as he will in converfation, 
who without difficulty makes aflignations which 
he is indiflercnt whether he keeps or not. 

J am the more levere upon this vice, becaufe 
I have been fo unfortunate to be a very great 
criminal myfelf y. Sir Andrew Treeport, and 
all my other friends who are fcrupulous to pro- 
mifes of the meanefl confideration imaginable, 
from an habit of virtue that way, have often 
upbraided me with it. I take Ihainc upon my- 

* See Speft. N° 136, and lf)7. 

y See Swift’s Works, cr. 8vo. vol. xxii. p. — StecI)^ 
is re[>roached with the fame fault by Mrs. C/laihot. See 
Jier KUliys, \()1. i. elV. xvi. p, 13'2 i aud Tat. witli ixoXi^s, 
Vol. V. 176, p. 40, uote. 
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iclf for this crime, and more particularly for the 
greatefl 1 ever coinmitt(;(l of the Ibrt, that 
when as agreeable a company of gentlemen and 
ladies as ever \ver<; got (ogetlier, and 1 for- 
footh, ]\lr. Sp<;cfator, to he of the party with 
women of merit:, like a booby as 1 was, miliook 
the time of meeting, and came the night fol- 
lowing. 1 wilh every fool, who is negligimt in 
this kind, may have as great a lofs as 1 had in 
this ; lor tin* fame com{)any w ill never meet 
more, but are difperfed into A arious parts of the 
world, and 1 am left under the compunbtion 
that 1 deferve, in fo many diflerent places to 
be called a trifler. 

This fault is fometlnjes to be accounted for, 
Avhen dehrabie peopk; arc fearful of appearing 
prccile and reft rved by denial:-?; but they will 
find the apprt'Vunilion of that ivn])Utation will 
betray them into a childilh iinpotence of mind, 
and make tliem promife all who are fo kind to 
alk it of tliem. 'I'hi.s leads hieh loft creaturt's 
into the misfortune of feeming to return o\cr- 
t'lres of good-will with ingrat itiale. The lirlt 
itejes in the hriateh of a man's integrity are 
much uiore importiint than meu are aware of. 
The man wiio haitples not hrea.king Ins word 
in litrle tleMi,;:s, Avotdtl not fuiler in his own 
coitlcitaset! fo great j)ain for failures of eonli'- 
quenee, a.; he who thinks every little ohi nce 
agaiidt truth and juliice a ilifparagement. We 
Ihould not make any thing we onrfelvi's dilaji- 
prove habitual to us, it we wouhl be lure of our 
integrity. 

1 remember a falfchood of the trivial fort, 
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though not, in relation to aftignation.s, that ex- 
pol'cd a man to a very iincaly acl\enture. Will 
Trap and .lack Stint were chainhcr-f'ellow.s in the 
Innerl'eraple ahout t\venty-li\'e years ago. 'i'hey 
one night lilt in t!ie pit together at a corned v, 
where tlicy both obferved and liked tlie liime 
young woman in tlie boxes. 'J’heir kindnefs 
tor her entered both hearts deeper than tliey 
imagined. Stint hud a good faculty in writing 
letters of lo\e, and made Ins addrefs privately 
that v\ ay ; while 'J’rap [iroceetled in tlu; ordinary 
courl’e, by money and her waiting-maid. Tlio 
lady gave thmu both encouragement, received 
'^I’rap into the utmoll lavoiir, anfwering at the 
fame time Stint’s letters, and giving him ap- 
pointments at third places. Trap began to liilk 
pent the epiliolary correfpondenee of his friend, 
and difcovered alfo that Stint opened all his 
letters which came to their common lodgings, 
in order to form his own aflignalions. Alter 
much anxiety and reltlelfnels 'Erap came to a 
rcfolution, which he ihonght would bn ak (,>ff 
their commerce vvitii one another \Mlhout any 
hazardous explauatiou. lie tluirelore writ a 
letter in a feigned iiand to Mr. 'Trap at Ins 
chamhers in the i'enijile. Stint, aeeonhng lo 
euilom, feized and opened it, and was not a 
little fm'prilerl to lind iheiniide direeted to him- 
fejf, when, with great pertuibution of Ipirit, be 
read as follows : 

‘ Mr. Stixt, 

‘ You have gained a lliglit fatisfaction 
at the expenee of doing a very lieinoiis crime. 
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At the price of a faitliful friend you have ob- 
tained an inconhant iriiftrefs. I rejoice in this 
expedient 1 have thougiit of to break my mind 
to yon, and tell you, you are a bale fellow, by a 
means whicli docs not expole you to the aifront 
except you deferve it. J know. Sir, as criminal 
as you are, you have ftiil Ihume enough to 
ftvenge youifelf agalnll the hardinefs of any one 
that ihould publicly tell you of it. I therefore, 
who have received fo many fecret hurts from 
you, lhall take iatisfa6tion with fal’ety to myfelf. 
I call you bafe, and you mull bear it, or ac- 
knowledge it ; I triumph over you that 3-011 
rannot come at me ; nor tlo I think it dilVionour- 
able to come in armour to alliiult him, w ho was 
in ambalceale wlien he wounded me. 

‘ M hat need mor<' be laid to convince you of 
being guilty of the bafeli practice imaginable, 
than that it is inch as has made you liable to be 
treated after this manni'r, while 3^011 yourlelf 
cannot in v'our own conicitmee but allow the 
jultice of the upbraidings of 

Your injured friend, 

T " llALrii Tha i*.’ 

By Steele. Sec fir.al note to N* 

" At f )niry-hnie^ not iK^ted for ten ye ars, revived, oxk 
1 lA iddy the .3th of The (euardiaii, or The ('utter of 

f ‘o!MKiu-Street^ by Mr. A. CeAvley. CiJoiicl Jolly^ Mr* 
Keen; Cutterj, Mr. Povvell; Worm, Mr. JNonis; Puny, 
jMr. Pueh; and Tiueniaii, Mr. Booth. Lucia, Mrs. Brad- 
fluiw ; Aurelia, Mrs. Saunders; Barebottle, Mrs. Widis ; 
knd '^rahitiia, Mifs Wiilii, A licvv proloj^ue lj)Qkcu by Mr. 
r^acL. Sjaxt. m folio. 
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TKh faipUis^ malrona liOelliis, Mart. iii. ()8* 

A book the cliuileil matron may ])eriifo. 


AViiEjf I reflect; upon my labours for the 
public, 1 cannot but oljferve, that part of the 
1‘pecies, of which 1 profcls n)yi’elf a friend and 
guardian, is fometimos treated with I'cvcrit} ; 
that is, tliere are in my writings nrany delcri|:)- 
tions given of ill perl'ons, and not any dina t en- 
comium made of thole wlio are good. ^Vllen 
I was convinced of this error, i couid not but 
immediately call to mind I'evcral ol’ tlie tair le.K 
of my accjuaintance, whof^ cba.raclt rs dc-fervo 
to be traniinitted to poUcrity in writings which 
will long outlive mine. But I do not think 
that a real'on why 1 Ihould not give tliem tiieir 
place in my diurnal as long as it will lali. Eor 
tile i’ervice therefore of my female readers, 1 lliall 
lingle out Ibme characters of maids, wiv(;,s, and 
widows, which deferve the imitation ol' die fex. 
She who Ihall lead this fmall ilUdirions number 
of heroines Ihall he the amiahle iddeiia. 

Before 1 enter upon the particular p'urts of 
her character, it is necellary to irici-ice, tisat ilie 
is the only child of a decrepid lall.er, wlioleliic 
is hound up in hers. Tins genthanun ha.s ided 
Fidelia from her cradle with ail liic icndernefs 
imaginable, and has viewed her growings per- 
febtionswith the partiality of a parent, that loon 
thought her accomplilhed above the children of 
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all other men, hut never thought tlie uas come 
to the utmoft improvement ol wliich flie heri’elf 
was capable. T'his fonclnefs has harl \ ery hapjij 
effeiAs upon liis own happinets ; lor the reads, 
Ihe dances, flic fings, ules lier i’pinet and lute to 
the utmoft perfection : and the lady’s ufe of all 
thefe excellencies, is to tiiiert the old man in 
his eaty chair, when he i.s out of the pangs of a 
chronical diftemp(;r. Fidelia is now in the 
twenty-third year of her age ; hut the applica- 
tion of me.nv loi ers, her vigorous time of life, 
her quick fenle of all that is truly gallant and 
elegant in the enjoyment of a {plentiful fortune, 
are not alilc to draw her from the fide of her 
good old father. Certain it is, that there is no 
kind of aliection fo jiure and angiTc as that of 
a father to a daughter, lie beholds her both 
with, and without, regard to her lex. In love 
to our wives there is delire, to our ions there is 
ambition ; but in that to our daughters, tlierc 
is fomething which tliere are no words to ex- 
profs. Her life is deftgned wholly domeftic, 
and fbe is lb ready u friend and companion, that 
every thing that [lafles about a man, is accom- 
parfied w ith the itlea of her jirefence. Her lex 
alfo is naturally fo much expoled to hazard, 
h/Oth as to fortune and innocmice, that there is 
pcrhaiis a new caulb of fondnels ariling from 
that confidcration alfo. None but fathers can 
have a true fenle of thefe fort of pleafures and 
feufations ; but my familiarity with the father 
of Fidelia, makes me let drop the words which 
I have hear<l him fpeak, and obferve upon his 
tcndernefs towards lier. 
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P^idelia, on her part, as I was going to fay, as 
accoiiiplilhed as Ihe is, with all lier beauty, wit, 
air, and mien, employs her whole tinn? in care 
and attendance upon her father. [low have I 
been charmed to lee one of the molt beautiful 
women the age has producetl, on her knees, 
helping on an old man’s flip[)er ! Her filial re- 
gard to him is what Ihe makes her divcrfion, her 
bulinels, and her glory. \V hen Ihe was alked 
by a friend of her deceafed mother to admit of 
tile courtlhip of Iier fon, Ihe anfwercd, that Ihe 
hatl a great refpecl and gratitude to her for the 
overture in behalf of one fo dear to her, but 
that durino; her father’s life Ihe would admit into 
her heart no \'alue for any thing that Ihould in- 
terfere with her endeaxour to make his remains 
of life as happy and ealy as coukl be expe6led 
in his circumllances. The lady udmonilhed her 
of the prime of life with a fmile ; winch Fidelia 
aiifwered with a franknefs that always attends 
unfeigned virtue : ‘ It is true, madam, there are 
to be lure very great fatisfactions to be expe6ted 
in the commerce of a man of honour, whom one 
tenderly loves ; but I find fo much faiisfifetion 
in the reflection, how much I mitigate a good 
man’s pains, whole welfare depends upon my 
alliduity about him, that 1 willingly exclude the 
loofe gratifications of paflion for the folid re- 
flections of duty. I know not whether any 
man’s wife would be allowed, and (what I liill 
more fear) I know not whether J, a wife, Ihould 
be willing to be as oflicious as 1 am at prefent 
about my parent.’ The happy father has her 
declaration that Ihe wUl not marry during his 
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life, and the pleafure of leeing tliat refolution 
not uneafy to lier. Were one to paint filial af- 
fection in its utinoll beauty, he could not have 
a more livelv idea of it than in beholdint>: 
Fidelia ferving her fatlier at his hours of riling, 
meals, and red. 

W hen the gcmeral crowd of female youth arc 
confulting their glaiiles, preparing for balls, af- 
lemblies, or play s ; for a young lad y, who could 
be rcgariled among the foremolt in thofe places, 
either for her poribn, wit, fortune, or eonver- 
fation, and yet contemn all ihefe entertain- 
ments, to fw icti'n the heavy hours of a decrepid 
parent, is a reiignalion truly heroic. E’idelia 
performs the duty of a nurle with all the beauty' 
of a liride ; nor does Ihe negleCt her perlbn, 
beeaui'e of her attendance on him, when he is 
too ill to receive company, to whom Iho may 
make an ap})earance. 

I'idelia, who gives him up her youth, does 
not think it any great lacrilice to add to it the 
Ipoiling of iier dreis. fler care and exaCtnels 
in her habit, convince her fatlim* of the alacrity 
of her mind ; and ihe lias of all women the heft 
foundation for aili'Cting the praife of a leeming 
negligence. W liat adds to the entertainment 
of the good old man is, that i'idelia, where 
merit and fortune cannot be overlooked by 
cpiltolarv lovers, reads over the accounts of her 
conquelis, plays on her fpinet the gayell airs, 
(anil wlille Ihe is doing fo you would think her 
formed only for gallantry) to intimate to him 
the pleal'ures Ihe defpifes for his fake. 

Thofe who think themfelves the pattern of 
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good-breeding and gallantry would be aflonifh- 
ed to hear timt, iii thoi'e intervals when the old 
gentleman is at eah', and can bear company, 
there are at his hoafe, in the moil regular 
order, uflemblies of pcoj>lc of the higheit merit; 
M’here there is converfation without mention of 
the faults of the ahiimt, benevolence lietween 
men and women witliout pa/lion, and the high- 
eit fubjects of morality treated of as natural and 
accidental difcourie : all winch is owmg to the 
genius of Fidelia, who at once makes her 
father’s way to another world eaiy, and her- 
felf capable of being an honour to his name in 
this. 


‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ J WAS the otlier day at the Bear- 
garden in hopes to have fecn }our ihort i'aoe*; 
but not being ib fortunate, 1 mult tell you, by 
way of letter, that there is amyitery among the 
gladiators whicli has ei’caped your ipebtatorial 

f jenetratioj). For, bei))g in a Ijox at an ale- 
loule near that renowned ieat of honour above 
mentioned, 1 overheard two mailers of tlio 
Icience agreeing to quarrel on the next oppor- 
tunity. This was to hap{)cn in a company of a 
fet oi’tlie fraternity of l)aiket-hilts, who were to 
meet that evening. When this was hittled, one. 
aiked the other, “ Will you give (mts or re- 
ceive ?” The other aniwered, “ licceive.'' It, 
was replied, “ Are you a puffionate man t’"’ 
“■ No, providetl you cut no more npr no deeper 
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than we agree.’’ T thought it my duty to ac- 
quaint yon with this, that the people may not 
pay their money for lighting, and be clieated. 

Your humble fervant, 

T *’ ScAJiBAiiD Rusty.’ 


N" 4.50. VVednei’day, Augufl 6, 171'^. 


Q ffa rcnda pccuuia primam , 

Virtue pojl iitiiiLfUOii. lloR. I, i!p. i. 53. 

Cict iTioiioy^ money ftill ; 

And then let virtue loiknv if Ihe will. PovK. 

‘ ]\lr. Si’F.C TATOa, 

‘ Aj. L men, through difl’erent paths, 
make at the iinne common tiling, money ; anti 
it is to lierwe owe the* politician, the merchant, 
and the lawyer; nay, to be free with you, 1 be- 
lieve to that alfo we are beholden to her for our 
Spectator. J am tijit to think, that could we 
look into our own hearts, we Ihould li'C money 
engraved in tliem in more lively and moving 
characters than lelf-prelervation ; for who can 
reflebt upon the merchant hoilting fail in a 

J?y Steele. See final note to IS° 324. 

Inltead of the [)lay annoiiuced in the preceding paper 
for Aug. o, on tliat day will lie prelented The I'eigned fnno- 
<ence, or Sir Martin Marr-All. Sir Martin, Mr. liuUock; 
and Warner, Mr. Powell. Farce, U'lie .Stage-Coach. Ni- 
<odeinu9 Somebody, hy Mr. Pack. A dialogue between a 
drunkou laki; and a town’s mils, fung by Mr. Pack and Mr. 
Kainlon; and the laft new inorriee-dauce by Mr. Prince and 
others. Spect. in folio. 

' See Spefci. 442. 
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doubtful puiTuit of her, and all mankind facri- 
ficing their quiet to lj,er, but mull perceive that 
the characters of fclf-];)refervation (which were 
doiibtlefs originally the brightell) are fulliecl, if 
not wholly defaced; and that thofc of money 
(which at firlt was only valuable as a mean to 
Iccurity) arc of late fo brightened, that the cha- 
racters of felf-prelervation, like a !els light let 
by a greater, are become aimoil imperceptible ? 
Tiius has mont"/ got the u>)per-!!aiid of wl, .;t all 
mankind formerly thought molt dear, viz. fecu- 
rity ; and 1 wilh I could fay Ihe had liere put a 
Hop to hm* viCtorii:s ; but, alas ! common honelty 
fell a lacriliers to her. 'J'his is the way fcliolaltic 
men talk of the greateft good in tlie world : Init 
I, a tracleiimin, (lia!! give you anotlK r account 
of this matter in the plain narrati\ e of my ow n 
life. J think it proper, in the lirlt place, to ac- 
quaint my readers that, lince my letting out in 
the w’orld, w hich was in the jmar l6‘6‘0, I never 
wanted money ; having begun with an inditle- 
rent good Itock in the tobacco-trade, to w hich 
I w'as bred ; and by the continual luccelles it has 
jilcafed Providence to Idefs my endeavours with, 

.1 am at lall arrived at what they call a plumb 
To u{)hold my difeourfe in the manner of your 
w'its or philofophers, by fpeaking line things, cr 
drawdng inferences, as they pretend, from the 
nature of tlie fubjeCt, I account it vain ; having 
never found any thing in the writings oi‘ luch 
men, that did not favour more ol' the invenliou 
of the brain, or wdiut is tlyled fpeculation, than 

•* A cant word ufed by couiiiiercial peojvle, to I'giiify an 
.£KX),00<). 

VoL. VL 
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of found judgment or profitable obfervation. I 
will readily grant indeed, that there is what tlie 
wits call natural in their talk ; which is the nt- 
moft thofe curious authors can affume to theni- 
felves, and is indeed all they endeavour at, for 
they are but lamentable teachers. And what, I 
pray, is natural ? That v\ hicll is pleaiing and 
ealy. And what are pleaiing and ealy ? For- 
footh, a new thought or conceit drelled up ill 
fmooth quaint language, to make you fmile and 
wag your head, as being what you never ima- 
gined before, and yet wonder why you had not ; 
mere frothy arnulements, lit only for boys op 
filly women to be caught with ! 

‘ It is not niy prelent intention to inllrufl my 
readers in the methods of acquiring riches ; that* 
may be the work of another ellay : but to exhibit 
tlu'. real and folid advantages 1 have found by 
them in my long and manifold experience ; nor 
yt't all the advantages of fo worthy and valuablti 
a bleliing, (for who docs not know or imagine 
the comforts of being warm, or living at cafe, 
and that power and pre-eminence are their in- 
I’eparable attendants ?) but only to inltance tho 
great iupports they afford us under the levereff 
calamities and niislbrtune ; to lliew that the lov© 
of them is a fpecial antidote againft immorality 
•and vice ; and that the fame does likewife na- 
turally dilpofe men to actions of piety and devo- 
tion. All which I can make out by my own 
experience, who think myfelf no ways particiilap 
from the rell of mankind, nor better nor worlb\ 
by nature than generally other mea are* 
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‘ In iJie yciu* 16Y).5, when the ficknefs' was, 
I lod by it my wife and two children, which 
were all my flock. Probably I might have had 
more, conlldering I was married between four 
and live years ; but finding lier to be a teeming 
woman, 1 was careful, as having then little above 
a brace of thoulimtl pounds to carry on my trade 
and maintain a family with. 1 loved them as 
ulually men do their wives and children, and 
therefore could not reiHl the firfl impulles of 
nature on fo wounding a lofs ; but 1 quickly 
rouled rnvfelf, and found means to alleviate, and 
at laft conquer, ni}'^ affliction, by refleeiing how 
that fhe and her children having been no great 
expence to me, the heft part of her fortune was 
Itill left ; that my charge being reduced to my- 
lelf, a journeyman, and a maid, I might live far 
cheaper than before ; and that being now a 
childlels widower, I might perhaps marry a no 
lels .del’erving woman, and with a much better 
fortune tliau fhe lirought, which was but 8001. 
And, to convince my readers that fuch conlider- 
ations as thefe wxwe proper and apt to produce 
fuch an efieif, 1 remember it was the conflant 
obfervation, at that deplorable time w'hen fo 
many hundreds were fwept away daily, that the 
rich ever bore the lois of their families and re- 
lations far better than the poor ; the latter hav- 
ing little or nothing before-hand, and living 
from hand to mouth, placed the whole comfort 
and latistiidtion of their lives in ' their waves and 
children, and were therefore inconfblable. 


* The plague. 
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‘ The following year happened the fire ; at 
v^hich time, by good providence, it was my 
fortune to have converted the greateft part of 
my effects into ready money, on the profpc6t of 
an extraordinary advantage which 1 was prepar- 
ing to lay hold on. This calamity was very 
terrible and aftonilhing, the fury of the flames 
being filch, that whole ftreets, at feveral diftant 
places, were deftroyed, at one and the fame 
time, fo that (as it is well known) almoft all 
our citi«^!‘n.s were burnt out of what they had. 
But what did 1 then do 1 did not ftand gazing 
on the ruins of our noble metropolis ; 1 did not 
lhake my head, wring my hands, figh and fhed 
tears ; 1 confidered with myfelf what could this 
avail : I fell a plodding what advantages might 
be made of the ready cafh I had ; and imme- 
diately bethought myfelf that wonderful penny- 
worths might be bought of the goods that were 
laved out of the fire. In fhort, with about 
20001. and a little credit, I bought as much to- 
bacco as railed my eftate to the value of 10,0001. 
1 then “ looked on the afhes of our city, and 
the mifery of its late inhabitants, as an efle^il of 
the juft wrath and indignation of heaven to- 
wards a linful and perverfe people.” 

‘ After this I married again ; ttnd that wife 
dying, 1 took another ; but both proved to be 
idle baggages : the firft gave me a great deal of 
plague and vexation by her extravagancies, and 
I became one of the by-words of the city. I 
knew" it would be to no manner of purpofe to 
go about to curb the fancies and inclinations of 
women, which fly out the more for being re- 
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Rrained ; but what I coukl I did ; I watched 
her Jiarrowly, and by good luck found her in 
fhe embraces (tor whicii I had two witnedes 
with me) of a wealthy tpark of the court-end 
of the town ; of whom 1 recovered 15,(K)() 
pounds, whi(di made me amends I'or what Ihe 
had idly fquandered, and put a lilence to all Ihy 
neighbours, taking off my reproach by the gain 
they faw 1 had by it. 'Ihe iait died al)out two 
years after 1 married her, in labour of tliree 
ehiidren. I conjecture they were begcit by a 
country-kinfman of hers, whom, at her n'com- 
mendation, 1 took into my family, and gave 
wages to as a journeyman. VV hat this creature 
expended in delicacies and liigli diet for her 
kinlinan (as well as 1 could compute by the 
poulterer’s, filbmonger’s, and grocer’s bills), 
amounted in the laid two years to one hundred 
eighty-fix pounds, four ihillings, and live-pence 
halfpenny. The fine apparel, bracelets, loekets, 
and treats. See. of the other, according to the 
heft calculation, came, in three years and about 
three quarters, to leven hundred forty-four 
pounds, i'even {hillings and nine-pence. After 
this I rid'olved never to marry more, and found 
I had been a gainer by my marriages, and tlie 
damages granted me for tiie abufes of my bed, 
(all cliarges deducted) eight thouliind three 
hundred pounds within a trifle. 

‘ 1 come now to Ihew the good effe6ls of (he 
love of money on the lives of men, towards 
rendering them honeft, fober, and religious. 
When 1 was a young man, I had a mind to 
make the beft of my wits, and over-reached a 

U 3 
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country-chap in a parcel ol’ unfouncl goods ; to 
whom, upon his upbraiding, and threatening to 
expole me ibr it, 1 returned the equivalent of 
his lofs ; and upon his good advice, wherein he 
clearly deraonltratcd the folly of fuch artifices, 
which can never end but in lhame, and the 
rifin of all correfpondence, 1 never after tranA 
grelled. Can your courtiers, Avho take bribes, 
or your lawyers or phyflciuns in their prabtice, 
or even the divines who intermeddle in worldly 
affairs, boaft of making but one flip in their 
lives, and of fuch a thorough and lafting refor- 
mation ? Since my coming into the world I 
do not remember 1 was ever overtaken in drink, 
lave nine times, once at the chrillening of my 
firfl child, thrice at our city feafls, and five 
times at driving of bargains. l\ly reformation 
I can attribute to nothiiig f’o much as the love 
and efteem of money, for 1 found m^dldf to 
be extravagant, in my drink, and apt 'to turn 
projector, asul make raili bargains. As for wo- 
men, 1 i;i;\ er knew any except my wives : for 
my reader muit kno\A, and it is what wc may 
conliilc in as an e.xcellent recipe, that the love 
of builuefs and moiiey is the greateft mortiflcr 
of iuordiuate defires imagiuahle, as emjdoyiug 
the mind continually in the careful overfight of 
uhat one lias, in the eager (pieft after more, in 
looking after the negligeneies and deceits of fer- 
yants, in the due entering and Rating of ac- 
eounts, in hunting after chaps, and in the o.x- 
acl know ledge of the Rate of markets ; Avbich 
tilings whoever thoroughly attends to, will lind 
enough and enough to employ his thoughts on 
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every moment of the day ; fo that I cannot call 
to mind, that in all the time 1 was a hulband, 
which, off and on, was al>ore twelve years, I 
ever once thought of my wives but in bed. 
And, laltly, for religion, 1 have ever been a con- 
llant churchman, both forenoons and afternoons 
on Sundays, never forgetting to be thankful for 
any gain or advantage I had had that day ; and 
on Saturday nights, upon calling up my ac- 
counts, I always was grateful for the fum of my 
Aveek's profit, and at Chriftmas for that of the 
Avhole year. It is true, perhaps, that my devo- 
tion has not been the moll fervent ; which, I 
think, ought to be imputed to the evcnnefs and 
ledatenefs of my temper, which never would 
admit of any impetuoiities of any fort : and I 
can remember that in my youth and prime of 
manhood, when my blood ran brilker, I took 
greater pleafure in religious exercifes than at pre- 
fent, or many years pall, and that my devotion 
fenlibly declined as ago, which is dull and uzi- 
wieldy, came upon me. 

‘ 1 have, I hope, here proved, that the love 
of money prevents all immorality and vice ; 
which if you will not allow, you mull, that the 
purfuit of it obliges men to the lame kii>d of 
life as they would follow if they were really 
virtuous ; which is all I have to lay at prefent, 
only recommending to you, that you Avould 
think of it, and turn ready wit into ready money 
as fall as you can. I conclude. 

Your fervant, 

T' Ephraim Weed.^ 

^ By Steeltf. See final note to N® 324, on letter T. 

At Drury-laiie, on the 8th of Augulb being Erii. 
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N“ -*.51. I'hurfciav, Auguft 7, 1712. 


, (kvuH (rpeTlom 

In. : ^hicm . . j H us, ct per honejlus 

h e niiuax i.upunc domos 

ITo u. e. Kp. i. 14 S. 

— Times rcin 'e.nt, and A::ture ill in. lin’d 

ProdutM tlie pomt tital U fl liie beliind ; 

iVieud with b ierid and fi'milics at ftrifc^ 

'J Viuuiphaiit ujalice rag’d thro’ private life. 

Pope. 


Til F, RE is nnthino; fo fcandalous to a govorn- 
iRcnt, and d< tetiable in the eyes of alJ good 
men, as defanuslory p.ap(;rs and pamjihlets ; 
but at the iaiiie time there is nothing fo diffi= 
erdt to tanu' as a hitirical author. An angry 
•vvril('i% wlu) eannot appear in print, naturally 
vents his Ipletm ia lii^cls and lampoons. A gay 
old WO' nan, lays the fable, feeing all her wrin- 
kles reprefented in a larg;(‘ looking-glafs, threw 
it lipon the ground in a pal’fion, and broke it in 
a thoel ;i;d pieces; Imt as ihe was afterwards 
furve> ing the fre tments with a Ipiteful kind 
of pleerure. ft . eould not forbear uttering her- 
feif in .h(r foi!ov< ng foliloquy. ‘ What have 
J got bv thes re>'er;!<efnl blow of mine ? I 
liaie only niuUiplied my dciorrnity, and fee 

next, will be revived 't "onu dy railed Ttie London Cuckolds. 

, Mr, i^owniy, Mr. fiiihiand ; l^-xidlCv Mr. 

.feliu;v)ii; Wiaarav, Mr, lUillook, leu; .Daihv.eU, Mr. 
Idowt ii ano Povt l x, Sralinck, jnn. Anabelia, Mrs. 

, lined ];*nv ; uod i'r ;:v, Mil's Willis. With tlie lail ih-w 
iiionTcc-dHiice^ »)y iVIr. Priiicc and others. Spett. in folio, 
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an hundred ugly Ixices, where before I faw but 
one.’ 

Jt has been propofed, to oblige every perfon 
that writes a book, or a paj)cr, to i'wear liiinleif 
the author of it, anil enter down in a public rc- 
gifter his name and place of abode. 

Tliis indeed would have efledtually fupprefllcd 
all printed icandal, which geiu' rally appears under 
borrowed names, or under none at ail. J5ut it 
is to be feared that Inch an expedient would not 
only deltroy fcandai, hut learning. Jt would 
operate promilcuouOy, and root up tlie corn 
and tares together. Not to mmition i’ome of 
the moft cele! '.rated w'orks of piety, w hich have 
proceeded from anonymous authors, who have 
made it their merit to convey to us fo great a 
charity in lecret : tlscre are tew works of genius 
that come oat firlt wiih the author’s name. The 
wwiter generally makes a trial of them in the 
world before he owns them ; and, 1 believe, 
veiy tew, who are capable of writing, would 
let pen to paper, if they knew' beforehand that 
they mutt not puhlilh their productions but on 
fucli conditions. J’or my ow n part, i mull de- 
clare, the papers 1 pretent tlie pulilic are like 
fairy tavours, wliicli lhail laii no longer than 
while the author is concealed. 

'Phat w Inch makes it particularly diflieult to 
retlrain tlielc tons of calumny and defamation 
is, that all iides are equally guilty of it, and that 
every ilirty fcrihbler is countenanci'.d by great 
names, whole interelts he propagates by liich 
vile and infamous methods. 1 have never vet 
beard of a minitiry who have iutlidled an exem- 
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plary pniiiilimcnt on an author thathas fupporled 
their caufe tvith falfehood and I'candul, and treated 
in a molt cruel manner the names of thofe who 
have been looked upon as their rivals and an- 
tagonids. Would a government fet an everlalt- 
ing mark of their dlf}>leafure upon one of thoi’c 
iniamous w riters, who makes his court to them 
by tearing to pieces the reputation of a com- 
petitor, we fliould quickly lee an end put to 
this race of vermin, that are a fcandal to govern- 
ment, and a reproach to human nature. Such 
a proceeding would make a minifter of ftate 
Ihine in hillorv, and would fill all mankind 
with a juft ablKUTenoe of perlbns w'bo Ihould 
treat him uiiuoi thily, and employ againft him 
thofe arms which he I'eorned to make ufe of 
againft his enemies. 

I cannot tliink that any one will be fo unjull 
as to imagine, what I have here laid is fpoken 
wdth relpebt to any party or faftion. Every one 
w'ho has in him the fentiments either of a 
Chrihian or gentleman, cannot but be highly 
odended at this wicked and ungenerous prafficc 
w'hich is fo much in ufe among us at prefent, 
that it is become a kind of national crime, and 
diftinguiflies us iVom all the governments that 
lie about us. 1 cannot but look upon the fineft 
ftrokes of fa tire which are aimed at particular 
perfons, and w hich are fupported even with the 
appearances of truth, to be the marks of an 
evil mind, and highly criminal in theml'elves. 
Jnlumy, like other punilliments, is under the 
direction anti diftribution of the magillrate, and 
not of any priv«te ptrfon. Accordingly we 
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learn, from a fragment of Cicero, that though 
there were very few capital punilhments in the 
twelve tables, a libel or lampoon, which took 
away the good name of another, was to be 
punilhed by death. Jiut this is far from being 
our cafe. Our liitire is nothing but ribaldry, 
and billinglgale. Scurrility palies for wit ; and 
he who can call names in the greatelt variety of 
ph rales, is looked upon to have the Ihrevvdefl 
pen. 15y this means the honour of families is 
ruined, the higheli; pofts and greatefl titles aro 
rendei’ed cheap and vile in the liglit of the peo- 
ple, tlie noble It virtiKJS and molt exalted parts 
expofed to tlie contempt of the vicious and the 
ignorant. Should a foreigner, who knows no- 
tiiing of’ our private factions, or one w ho is to 
aiT his part in the w'orld when our prelent beats 
and aniinolities are forgot, Ihould, 1 fay, fuch 
an one form to hiinfelf a notion of the greatefl 
men of all lides in the Jb’itilh nation, who 
are now li\ing, from the characters which 
are given them in fome or oilier of thofe al)o- 
ininable writings which are daily publilhed 
among us, what a nation of monfters nmft we 
appear ! 

i\s this cruel pru6tice tends to the utter fub- 
veiiion of all truth and humanity among us, it 
deferves the utmoll deleltation and difcotirage- 
raent of all who have cither the love of their 
country, or the honour of their religion, at 
heart. I would tlierefore earneftly recommend 
it to the conlideralion of thofe who deal in thele 
pernicious arts of writing, and of thofe who 
take pleafure in the reading of them. As for 
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the firfi, I Iiave f'pokeii of them in former pa- 
pers, anti have not Ruck to rank tliem with 
the nniret ier and aUafiin. Every honcll man 
lets as lii 2 ;h a value upon a good name, as upon 
lilt! itleii'; and 1 cannot but think that thofe 
who pn\ ily aflaidt the one, would deftroy the 
other, might they do it with the fame lecurity 
and impunity. 

As for perfons who take {)leafure in the read- 
ing and difpt'i’ling fuch deteltable libels, 1 am 
afraid tlicy fall very little Ihort of the guilt of 
tlie firti; compofers. By a law of the emjverors 
Valentinian and Valens, it was made death for 
any jHM ibn not only to write a libel, but, if he 
met with one by chance, not to tear or burn it. 
But hecaut’e 1 w ould not be thought lingular in 
my opinion of this matter, I fnall conclude my 
paper with the words of monlieur Bayle, who 
was a man of great freedom of thought as well 
as of c.\'.|uillte learning and judgment. 

‘ I cannot imagme, that a man who difperles 
a libel, is lelis delirous of doing mifehief than 
the author himfeli. But what lhall we fay of 
the pleahire which a man takes in the reading 
of a defamatory libel? Is it not an heinous 
lin in the light of (lod ? We mull diltinguilh 
in this point. The pleafure is either an agree- 
able fcniiitioii we are alTecled with, when we 
meet wiih a witty tliought which is well ex- 
preded, or it is a joy which we conceive from 
the dilhonour of the perfon who is defamed. 1 
will (ay nothing to tlK^ firll of thele calcs ; for 
perhaps fome would think that my morality is 
not levere enough, if 1 Ihould allirm that a man 
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is not mafter of thofe a<];reeable loiiratioos, any 
more than of thofe occadonetl l)v iuL’"ar or lio- 
ney, when they touch his longue ; hut as to 
the fecond, everyone will own that pkafure to 
be a heinous lin. 'J'he pleal’ure in the lirli. calii 
is of no continuance : it prevents our real'on and 
refieclion, and may he imme diately follo\\ed l>y 
a fecret grief, to fee our neighhour’s honour 
blafted. If it does not ceafe immediately, it is 
a fign that we arc not dil’pleuli'd with the ill- 
nature of the fatirifi, hut are glad to fee him 
defame his enemy l)y all kinds of ttm ies ; and 
then we deferve the puniiVirnent to which the 
writer of the lihel is lahjeft. 1 lliall here add 
the words of a modern author. St. Gn gory, 
upon excommunicating thole writers who Inal 
dilhonoured Cailorius, docs not excoj)t thole 
who read their works ; hecaufe, liiys he, if ca- 
lumnies have always heea the delight of their 
hearers, and a gratilication of thofe perl’ons w iio 
have no other advantage over hoiK;lt men, is 
not he who takes pleafure in reading tlicm as 
guilty as he who compoled them It is an un- 
contefted maxim, that tliey ho approv e an ac- 
tion, would certainly do it if they could ; that 
is, if fome reafon of lelf-love did not hinder 
them. There is no difference, lays Cicero, la:- 
tvveen advillng a crime, and approv ing it wlicn 
committed. T’he Roman law confiriv.cd this 
maxim, having fubjeclcd the a})provers iuid 
authors of this evil to tlTe lame penalty. VVe 
may therefore conclude, that thole who are 
pleafed with reading defamatory lilaels, fo far as 
to approve the authors and dilperlers of then), 
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are as guilty as if they had compofed them ; for 
if they do not write fuch libels themfelves, it 
is becaufe they have not the talent of writing', 
or becaufc they will run no hazard.^ 

The author protliices other authorities to con- 
tirm his judgment in this particular. C ^ 


N” 452. Friday, Auguft 8, 1712. 

natura homiman novitidis m'idn. 

Plin. apud I.illiiun. 

Iliiinaii nature is fond of novelty. 

Tiieue is no humour ‘in my countrynicn, 
W'hich 1 am more inclined to wonder at, than 
their general thirlt after news. There are about 
half a dozen ingenious men, who live very 
])lentifully upon this curiolity of their fellow 
iubjeets. They all of them receive the lame 
adt ices from abroad, and very often in the fame 
words ; but their way of cooking it is I'o t cry dif- 
ferent, that there is no citizen, wlio has an 
eye to the public gootl, that can leave the cof- 
fee-houle with a peace of mind before he has 
given every one of them a reading. Thele I’e- 
veral difties of news are lb very agreeable to 
the palate of my countrymen, that they are not 
only pleafed with them when they are lerved 

« By Addlfon, dated from Chelfea, Old Tonfon told it 
writer in thele papers^ that he feldoin called upoii Addifou 
when he did not tind Bayle’s Di6tionary lying open upon his 
table. See there his curious diilortation on libels* Geii. 
Piet* voL X,. p. 3S0, 10 vols. fol,. 
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tip hot, but when they are again fet cold before 
them, by thofe penetrating politicians who 
oblige the public with their reflexions and 
obfervalions upon every piece of inteliigencG 
that is fent us from abroad. The text is given 
us by one fet of writers, and the comment by 
another. 

But notwithftanding we ha\ e the lame tale 
told us in fo many diflerent papers, and, if oc- 
caiion requires, in fo many articles of the tame 
pa|>er, notwithltanding in a fcarcity of foreign 
poits w'e hear the fame liory repeated by dif- 
ferent advices from Paris, Jb'uflels, tlie Hague, 
and from every great town in I'iurope ; notwith- 
ftanding the multitude of annotations, explana- 
tions, reflections, and various readings whicji 
it palies through, our time lies heavy on our 
hands till the arrival of a freib mail : W'e long to 
receive further particulars, to hear what will 
be the next ftep, or what w ill be the conle- 
quences of that w'hich we have already taken. 
A wefterly wind keeps the whole town in ful- 
penle, and puts a flop to converfation. 

This general curiolity has been railed and in- 
flamed by our late wars, and, if rightly direXed, 
might be of good ul’e to a perfon who has iuch 
a thirfl awakened in him. Why Ihould not a 
man, who takes delight in reading every thing 
that is new, apply himlelf to hiilory, travels, 
and other writings of the fame kind, w here he 
will And perpetual fuel for his curiolity, and 
meet with much more pleaflire and improvement 
fhan in thele papers of the week ? An honeft 
iradefman, who languilhes a whole fummer ia 
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expeftation of a battle, and perhaps is balked at 
laft, may here meet with half a dozen in a 
day. lie may read the news of a whole cam- 
paign in lefs time than he now bellows upon 
the products of a lingle poll. Eights, conquefts, 
and revolutions, lie thick together. 'I'hc reader’s 
curioiity is railed and latislied every moment, 
and liis paflions difiippointed or gratified, with- 
out being detained in a Hate of uncertainty from 
day to tlay, or lying at the mercy of the fea 
and wind ; in diori, tlic mind is not here kept 
in a perpetual gape after knowledge, nor pu- 
niflied with that eternal liiirll whicli is the [lor- 
tion of all our modern news-mongers and cof- 
fee-lioule politicians. 

All matters of I'act, wliich a man did not 
know before, are news to him ; uikI I do not 
lee how any hubcrdalbcr in Cheaplide is more 
concerned in the firelent quarrel of the Cantons, 
than he was in that of the League. At lealt, 
1 believe, every onr* will allow me, it is of more 
importance to an Jbiglithman to know the bif- 
tory of his anceltors, than that of his contem- 
poraries who live upon the banks of the llanube 
or the Horilihencs. As for thole who are of 
another mind, 1 iViall recommend to them the 
following letter from a proje6tor who is willing 
to turn a penny by this remarkable curioiity of 
his countrymen. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ You mull have obferved, tliat men- 
who frequent coffee-houfes, and delight in news,, 
are^.plealed with every thing that is matter of 
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fa6;, fo it be what they have not heard before. 
A victory, or a defeat, are equally agreeable to 
them. The {hutting of a cardinal's mouth 
pleafes them one poll, and the opening of it 
another. They are glad to hear the French 
court is removed to Marli, and are afterwards 
as much delighted with its return to Verfailles. 
They read the advertifements with the fame 
curioiity as the articles of public news ; and are 
as pleal'ed to hear of a pye-bald horfe that is 
llrayed out of a field near Iflington, as of a 
whole troop that have been engaged in any fo- 
reign adventure. In Ihort, they have a relilh for 
every thing that is news, let the matter of it be 
what it will ; or, to fpeak more properly, they 
are men of a voracious appetite, but no tafte. 
Now, fir, lince the great fountain of news, I 
mean the war, is very near being dried up ; 
and iince thefe gentlemen have contra6led fuch 
an inextinguifliable thirll after it ; I have taken 
their cafe and my own into coniideration, and 
have thought of a proje6t which may turn to 
the advantage of us both. I have thoughts of 
publilhing a daily paper, which lhall compre- 
hend in it all the moft remarkable occurrences 
in every little town, village, and hamlet, that lie 
within ten miles of Tondon, or, in other words, 
within the verge of the penny-poft. I have 
pitched upon this I'cene of intelligence for two 
reafons ; iirtt, becaufe the carriage of letters 
will be very cheap ; and fecondly, beeauie I 
may receive them every day. By this means 
my readers will have their news freili and freili, 
and many worthy citizens, who cannot fleep 
VoL. VL X 
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with any fatisfa6lion at prefent, for want of 
being informed how the world goes, may go to 
bed contentedly, it being my delign to put out 
my paper every night at nine o’clock precifely. I 
have already eftablilhed correfpondences in thele 
feveral places, and received very good intelli- 
gence. 

• By my laft advices from Knightlbridge I 
hear, that a horfe was clapped into the pound 
on the third inftant, and that he was not releafed 
when the letters came away. 

‘We are informed from Pank ridge*", that a 
dozen weddings were lately celebrated in the 
mother church of that place, but are referred to 
their next letters for the names of the parties 
concerned. 

‘ Letters from Brumpton advife, that the 
widow Blight had received feveral vifits from 
John Milldew, which affords great matter of 
Ipeculation in thofe parts. 

* By a fiflierman who lately touched at Ham- 
merfmith, there is advice from Putney, that a 
certain perfon, w'ell known in that place, is liko 
to lofe his election for churchwarden ; but this 
being boat-news, w'e cannot give entire credit 
to it. 

‘ Letters from Paddington bring little more, 
than that William Squeak, the fow-gelder, palled 
through that place the fifth inllant. 

‘ They advife from Fulham, that things re- 
mained there in the fame Hate they were. They 
had intelligence, juft as the letters came away, 

‘ Paucras, ttien a faihiunable place for weddings. 
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of a tub of excellent ale juft fet abroach at Par- 
fons Green ; but this wanted confirmation. 

* I have here, fir, given you a fpecimen of the 
news with which I intend to entertain the town, 
and which, when drawn up regularly in the form 
of a newfpaper, will, I doubt notj be very accept* 
able to many of thofe public-fpirited readers, who 
take more delight in acquainting themfelves with 
other people’s bufinefs than their own. I hope 
a paper of this kind, which lets us know what is 
done near home, may be more uleful to us than 
thofe which are filled with advices from Zug 
and Bender, and make fome amends for that 
dearth of intelligence, wdiich we may juftly ap- 
prehend from times of peace. If I find that you 
receive this proje6t favourably, I will Ihortly 
trouble you w'ith one or two more ; and in the 
mean time am, moll worthy fir, with all due 
relpeft. 

Your moft obedient, 

C • and humble fi!r\ ant.’ 


N° 453. Saturday, Augult 9? 1712. 

Non ufitata ncc tenui ferar 

Fennd — Hor. 2. Od. xx. i. 

No weak, no common wing lliall bear 

My riling body throi igh the air. Creech. 

There is not a more pleafing exercife of the 
mind than gratitude. It is accompanied with 

* By Addifon, Chelfea. See final note to N° 5- 

X a 
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fuch an inward fatisfaftion, that the duty is 
i'udiciently rewarded by the performance. It 
is not like the practice of many other virtues, 
diHicult and painful, but attended with fo much 
pleafure, that were there no pohtive command 
which enjoined it, nor any recornpence laid 
up for it hereafter, a generous mind would in- 
dulge in it, for the natural gratification that ac- 
com[)anies it. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, how 
much more from man to his ]\Jaker.^ The Su- 
preme Being does not only confer upon us thole 
bounties, which proceed more immediately from 
his hand, but even thofe benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by others. Bvery hlelling we enjoy, 
by what means foever it may be derived upon 
us, is the gift of Him who is the great Author 
of good, arid Bather of mercies. 

I f gratitude, when exerted towards one ano-r 
ther, naturally produces a very plealing fenlation 
in the mind of a grateful man ; it exalts the 
foul into rapture, when it is employed on this 
great ohje6t of gratitude, on this l)eneficent 
Being who has given us every thing we already 
poflels, and from whom we expetl eveiy thing 
we 3^et hope for. 

Moil: of the works of the pagan poets were 
either dire6l hymns to their deities, or tendeil 
indirectly to tlie celebration of their rel’peClive 
attributes and perfections. Thofe who are ac- 
fpiainted wuth the works of the Greek and Latin 
poets which are Hill extant, Avill upon reflection 
find this obfeiwation fo true, that 1 (hall not en- 
large upon it. One would wonder that more of 
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our Chriftian poets have not turned their 
thoughts this way, elpecially if we conhder, that 
our idea of the Supreme Being is not only in- 
finitely more great and noble than what could 
poffibly enter into the heart of an heathen, but 
filled with every thing that can raite tlie imagi- 
nation, and give an opportunity for the fublimelt 
thoughts and conceptions. 

Plutarch tells us of a heathen who was tins- 
ing an hymn to Diana, in which lie celebrated 
her for her delight in human facrilices, and 
other iiiftances of cruelty and revenge ; upon 
which a poet, who was prelent at this piece of 
devotion, and feems to have had a truer idea of 
the divine nature, told the votary, by way of 
reproof, that, in recompence for his hymn, he 
heartily wiflied he might have a daughter of the 
fume temper with the goddefs he celebrated. 
It was impoflible to write the praifes of one of 
thofe talle deities, according to the pagan creed, 
without a mixture of impertinence and abfur- 

dity- 

Jj.'he Jews, who before the time of Chrifti- 
anity were the only people who had the know- 
ledge of the true God, have fet the Chrillian 
world an example how they ought to employ 
this divine talent of which 1 am fpeaking. As 
that nation produced men of great genius, with- 
out contidering them as infpired w riters, they 
have tranfmitted to us many hymns and divine 
odes, which excel thofe that are delivered down 
to us by the ancient Greeks and Romans, in the 
poetry, as much as in the fubjeft to which it 

X 3 
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was confecrated. This I think might eafily be 
ftiewn, if there were occalion for it. 

1 have already communicated to the public 
fome pieces of divine poetry ; and, as they have 
niet with a very favourable reception, I lhall 
from time to time publiih any work of the fame 
nature, which has not yet appeared in print, and 
may be acceptable to my readers. 


1 . 

‘ When all thy mercies, O my Gocj, 
My rifing foul furveys; 

Tranlported with the view, I’m loft 
In wonder, love, and praife ; 

II. 

' O how ftiall words wdth equal warmth 
The gratitude declare. 

That glov.s within my ravifti’d heart? 
Lut Tliou canft read it there. 

III. 

‘ Thy providence my life fuftain’d, 

A lid all my wants redreft, 

V.'lu'n in (he filent womb I lay, 

And hung upon the breaft. 

IV. 

* To all my w^eak complaints and cries. 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themfelves jn pray’r. 


•f See Speft. Vol. v. 
K°aio, and N°441. 


N® 378, N® 388; and Vol. vi. 
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V- 

* Unnumber’d comforts to my foul 

Thy tender care bellow’d, 

Before my infant heart conceiv’d 
From whom thole comforts flow'd. 

VI- 

'* When in the (lipp’ry paths of youth 
With heedlels Iteps I ran, 

Thine arm unfeen convey’d me fafe, 

And led me up to man. 

vir- 

‘ Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 

It gently clear’d my way, 

And through the plealing fnares of vice. 

More to be fear’d than they. 

VIII. 

* W^hen worn with ficknefs, oft haft Thou 

With health renew’d my face, 

And when in fins and forrows funk, 

Reviv’d my foul with grace. 

IX- 

* Thy bounteous hand with worldly blifs 

Has made my cup run o’er, 

And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my Itore. 

X. 

* Ten thoufand thoufand precious gifts 
. My daily thanks employ ; 

Kor is the leaft a cheerful heart. 

That taftes thofe gifts with joy. 

XI. 

* Through every period of my life 

Thy goodnels Til purlue ; 

And alter death in diftant w’orld* 

The glorious theme renew. 

X4 
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XI T. 

* When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 

My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 

Thy mercy lliall adore, 

xiir. 

‘ Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful fong I'll raife, 

Eor oh ! eternity’s too Ihort 

To utter all Thy praife.’ C ‘ 


N“ 454. Monday, Auguft 11, 1712. 


Sine me, vacivum ternpus ne quod dem mihi 
JLaboris. TeR. Heaut. A£t. i. Sc. 1. 

Give me leave to allow myfelf no refpite from labour, 


It is an inexpreffible pleafure to know a 
little of the world, and be of no chara6ler or lig- 
nificancy in it. 

To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on 
new obje6is with an endlefs curiollty, is a delight 
known only to thole who are turned for fpecu- 
lation : nay, they who enjoy it mull value things 
only as they are the objects of fpeculation, with- 
out drawing any worldly advantage to themfelves' 
from them, but jull as they are what contribute 
to their amufement, or the improvement of the 
mind. I lay one night lall week at Richmond ; 

* By Addifop, Chelfea. See final note to 5. 
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and being reftlefs, not out of diflatisfa6lion, but a 
certain buly inclination one fometimes has, I role 
at four in the morning and took boat for London, 
with a relblution to rove by boat and coach for 
the next four and twentj^ hours till the many 
dilferent objects I mult needs meet with Ihould 
tire my imagination, and give me an inclination 
to a repofe more profound than 1 was at that time 
capable of. I beg people’s pardon for an odd hu- 
mour I am guilty of, and was often that day^ 
which is fainting any perfon whom 1 like, whe- 
ther I know him or not. This is a particularity 
■would be tolerated in me, if they confidered that 
the greateft pleafure 1 know 1 receive at my 
eyes, and that I am obliged to unagreeable perfon 
for coming abroad into my view, as another is 
for a % ifit of converfation at their ow n houfes. 

The hours of the day and night are taken up 
in the cities of London and W eftminfter, by 
people as different from each other as thofe who 
are born in different centuries. Men of fix 
o’clock give way to thofe of nine, they of nine to 
the generation of twelve ; and they of twelve 
dilkppear, and make room for the falhionable 
world, who have made two o’clock the noon of 
the day. 

When we firlt put off from Ihore, w e foon fell 
in with a fleet of gardeners, bound for the feveral 
market-ports of London ; and it was the moll 
pleafing fcetie imaginable to fee the cheerfuhiefs 
with which thofe induftrious people plyed their 
way to a certain fale of their goods. The banks 


" See Speft. N® 403. 
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on each fide are as well peopled, and beautified 
with as agreeable plantations, as any Ipot on the 
earth ; but the Thames itfelf, loaded with the 
product of each fijore, added very much to the 
iandfcape. It was very ealy to obferve by their 
failing, and the countenances of the ruddy vir- 
gins, who were fupercargoes, the part of the 
town to which they were bound. There was an 
air in the purveyors for Covent-garden, who 
frequently converle with morning rakes, very 
unlike the feeming fobriety of thofe bound for 
Stocks-market. 

Nothing remarkable happened in our voyage ; 
but I landed with ten fail of apricot boats, at 
Strand-bridge, after having putin at Nine-Elms, 
and taken-in melons, conligned by Mr. Cufie, 
of that place, to Sarah Sewell and company, at 
their Rail in Covent-garden. We arrived at 
Strand-bridge at fix of the clock, and were un- 
loading ; when the hackney-coachmen of the 
foregoing night took their leave of each other at 
the i)ark-Houfe, to go to bed before the day was 
too far Ipent. Chimney-fweepers palled by us 
as we made up to the market, and fome raillery 
happened between one of the fruit-wenches and 
thofe black men, about the Devil and Eve, with 
allufion to their feveral profeflions. I could not 
believe any place more entertaining than Covent- 
garden ; where 1 ftrolled from one fruit-lliop to 
another, with crowds of agreeable young women 
around me, w ho were purchafing fruit for their 
refpettive families. It was almofi eight of the 
clock before I could leave that variety of objects, 
I took coach and followed a young lady, who 
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tripped into another juft before me, attended by 
her maid. I faw immediately flie was of the 
family of the V ainloves. There are a let of thefe 
who, of all things, affect the play of Blindman’s- 
buff, and leading men into love for the) know 
not whom, who are tied they know not where. 
This fort of woman is ulually a jnnty llattern: 
flie hangs on her clothes, plays lier head, varies 
her pofture, and changes place incflTantly% and 
all with an appearance of nriving at the lame 
time to hide herfelf, and yet give you to under- 
ftand llie is in humour to laugh at you. You 
muft have often feen the coachmen m^ke ligns 
with their fingers, as they drive by ea.-h other, 
to intimate how much they have got that day. 
They can carry on that language to give intelli- 
gence where they are driving. l u an initant my 
coachman took the wink to pnrfue ; and the 
lady^s driver gave the hint that lie was going 
through liOng-acre towards St. James’s; while 
he whipped up James-ftreet, we drove’ lor Kmg- 
ftreet, to fave the pafs at St. Martin’s-lano. The 
coachmen took care to meet, joltle, and tlireuten 
(fisach other for way, and be entangled at the end 
of Newport-ftreet and Long-acre. The fright, 
you muft believe, brought down the lady’s 
coach-door, and obliged her, with her malk oiT, 
to inquire into the buftle, when Ihe lees the man 
Ihe would avoid. The tackle of the coach- 
window is fo bad ftie cannot draw it up again, 
and Ihe drives on fonietimes wl>oJly difeovered, 
and fometimes half eicaped, accordiug to the 
accident of carriages in her \vv.y. One of { liele 
iadies keeps her feat in a hackney-coach, as well 
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as the beft rider does on a managed horfe. The 
laced flioe on her left foot, with a carelefs gel- 
ture, juft appearing on the oppofite culhion, 
held her both firm, and in a proper attitude to 
receive the next jolt. 

As file was an excellent coach-woman, many 
were the glances at each other which we had 
for an hour and an half^ in all parts of the town, 
by the (kill of our drivers ; till at laft my lady 
was conveniently loft, wdth notice from her 
coachman to ours to make off, and he Ihould 
hear where (he went. This chace was now at 
an end ; and the fellow who drove her came to 
us, and difcovered that he was ordered to come 
again in an hour, for that flie was a filk-worm, 
1 was furprift'd with this phrafe, but found it 
•was a cant among the hackney fraternity for 
their beft cuftomers, women who ramble twice 
or thrice a week from fhop to Ihop, to turn over 
all the goods in town without buying any thing. 
The filk-worms are, it feems, indulged by the 
tradefmen ; for though they never buy, they are 
ever talking of new lilks, laces, and ribbons, and 
ferve the owners in getting them cuftomers, as 
their common dunners do in making them pay. 

The day of people of fafliion began now to 
break, and carts and hacks w^ere mingled with 
equipages of fhow and vanity ; when 1 refolved 
to walk it, out of cheapnefs : but my unhappy 
curiofity is fuch, that I find it always my intereft 
to take coach ; for feme odd adventure among 
beggars, ballad-fingers, or the like, detains and 
throws me into expence. It happened lb im- 
mediately ; for at the corner of \Varwick-ftreet, 
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as I was liftening to a new ballad, a ragged rai^ 
cal, a beggar who knew me, came up to me, 
and began to turn the eyes of the good com- 
pany upon me, by telling me he was extremely 
poor, and (hould die in the ftreet for want of 
drink, except I immediately would have the 
charity to give him ilx-pence to go into the 
next ale-houfe and fave his life. He urged, 
with a melancholy face, that all his family had 
died of thirft. All the mob have humour, and 
two or three began to take the jeft ; by which 
Mr. Sturdy carried his point, and let me fneak 
off to a coach. As I drove along it was a pleaf* 
ing refle6tion to fee the world lb prettily check- 
ered lince I left Richmond, and the fcene ftill 
filling with children of a new hour. This I’atif* 
fa^;l;ion increafed as 1 moved towards the city ; 
and gay figns, well-dil’pofed llreets, magnificent 
public dru^tures, and wealthy lliops, adorned 
with contented faces, made the joy Hill riling 
till we came into the centre of the city, and 
centre of the world of trade, the Exchange of 
London. As other men in the crowds about 
me were pleafed with their hopes and bargains, 
I found my account in obferving them, in at- 
tention to their leveral interefts. I, indeed, 
looked upon myfelf as the richelt man that 
walked the Exchange that day : for my benevo- 
lence made me diare the gains of every bargain 
that was made. It was not the lealt of my fii- 
tisfidtion in my furvey, to go up ftai/s, and pals 
the Ihops of agreeable females ; to obferve lb 
many jiretty hands bufy in the folding of rib- 
bons, and the utrnoft e-age rnels of agreeable 
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faces in the fale of patches, pins, and wires, on 
each iicle of the counters, was an amufement in 
which 1 could longer have indulged mjfelf, had 
not the dear creatures called to me, to alk what 
1 wanted, when 1 could not anfwi.;-, only ‘ To 
look at you.’ I went to one of the windows 
which opened to the area below, wdiere all the 
leveral voices loll their diftin^tion, and rofe up 
in a confufed humming ; which created in me 
a reflection that could not come into the mind 
of anv hut of one a little too ftudious ; for 1 laid 
to myfelf with a kind of pun in thought, ‘ What 
nonl'enfe is all the hurry of this world to thofe 
who are above it ?’ In thefe, or not much wifer 
thoughts, I had liked to have loll my place at 
the chop-houle, where every man, according to 
the natural balhfuluefs or fullennefs of our na- 
tion, eats in a public room a mefs of broth, or 
chop of meat, in dumb lilence, as if they had 
no pretence to Ipeak to each other on the foot 
of being men, except they were of each other’s 
acquaintance. 

1 went alterwards to Robin’s, and faw people, 
who had dined with me at the live-penny ordi- 
nary juft before, give bills for the value of large; 
ellates ; and could not but behold with great 
pleafure, property lodged in, and transferred in 
u moment from fuch as would never l)e mafters 
of half as much as is feeiningi\' in them, and 
given from them every day ihvy live. But be- 
fore live in the afternoon 1 Icil t'le city, came 
to my common feene of Covent-garden, and. 
palled the evening at ^Vili’s in attending the 
difcoiUi'fes of feverai fets of people, who relieved 
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each other within my hearing on the fubje6ts of 
cards, dice, love, learning, and politics. The 
laft fubje6i kept me till 1 heard the ftreets in 
the polleffion of the bell-man, who had now the 
world to himlelf, and cry’d, ‘ Fait two o’clock.^ 
This roufed me from my leat ; and 1 went to 
my lodgings, led by a light, w'hom I put into 
the difcourle of his private oeconomy, and made 
him give me an account of the charge, hazard, 
profit, and lofs of a family that depended upon 
a link, with a defign to end my trivial day w ith 
the generolity of lix-pence, inftead of a third 

E art of that fum. When I came to my cham- 
ers, I writ down thele minutes; but was at a 
lofs what inftruftion I Ihould propofe to my 
reader from the enumeration of fo many infig- 
nificant matters and occurrences ; and I thought 
it of great ufe, if they could learn with me to 
keep their minds open to gratification, and 
ready to receive it from any thing it meets 
with. This one circumftance will make every 
face you lee give you the fatisfaflion you now 
fake in beholding that of a friend ; will make 
every obje6t a plealing one ; will make all the 
good which arrives to any man, an increafe of 
happinefs to yourfelf* 

T- 


• By Steele* 
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apis Matinee 

More modoque. 

Grata carpenlis thifma per labor em 

Plurimum — Hoe. 2 Od. iv. 27. 

My timorous mtife 

Unambitious tra6ts purfues ; 

Does with weak unballaft wings. 

About the mofly brooks and fprings, 

Dike the laborious bee. 

For little drops of honey fly, 

^ And there with humble fweets contents her indiiftry. 

COAVLEY. 

The following letters have in them reflections 
which will feem of importance both to the 
learned world, and to doraeftic life. Theie is 
in the lirfl; an allegory fo well carried on, that 
it cannot but be very pleafing to thofe who 
have a tafte of good writing; and the other 
billets may have their ufe in common life. 

‘ Mr. Spectator* 

‘ As I walked the other day in a fine 
garden, and obferved the great variety of im- 
provements in plants and flowers, beyond what 
they otherwife would have been, I was naturally 
led into a reflection upon the advantages of 
education, or modern culture : how many good 
qualities in the mind are loft, for want of the 
like due care in nurfing and Ikilfully managing 
them; how many virtues are choked by the 
multitude of weeds which are fuflered to grow 
among them; how excellent parts are often 
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ftarved and ufelels, bj being plantetl in a wrong 
Ibil; and how very feldom do the/b moral 1‘eeds 
produce the noble fruits which might be ex- 
pebted from them, by a negle6t of proper raa- 
, nuring, neceflary pruning, and an artful ma- 
nagement of our tender inclinations and firfl 
Ipring of life. T’hefe obvious fpeculations made 
me at length conclude, that there is a Ibrt of 
vegetable principle in the mind of every man 
wdicn he comes into the world. In infants, the 
feeds lie buried and undifcovered, till after a 
while they fprout forth in a kind of rational 
leaves, which are words; and in due feafon the 
flo wers begin to appear in variety of beautiful 
colours, and all the gay piblures of youthful 
fancy and imagination; at laft the fruit knits 
and is formed, wdiich is green perhaps at firft, 
four and unpleafant to the tafte, and not fit to 
he gathered; till, ripened by due care and ap- 
])lication, it difcovers itfelf in all the noble pro- 
dubtions of philofbpliy, mathematics, dole rea- 
foning, and handlbme argumentation. Thefe 
fruits, when they arrive at juft maturity, and 
are of a good kind, afford the moft vigorous 
iiourifhment to the minds of men. I reflebled 
further on the intelleblual leaves before men- 
tioned, and found almoft as great a variety 
among them, as in the vegetable world. 1 
could eafily obferve the fmooth finning Italian 
leaves, the nimble French afpen always in mo- 
tion, the Greek and Latin ever-greens, the Spa- 
nifti myrtle, the Englifh oak, the Scotch thiftle, 
the Irilh fhambrogue, the prickly German and 
Dutch holly, the Polifli and Ruffian nettle, be- 
VoL. VI. Y 
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(ides a vaft number of exotics imported from 
Alia, Africa, and America. I faw feveral bar- 
ren plants, which bore only leaves, without any 
hopes of flower or fruit. The leaves of fome 
were fragrant and well-lhaped, and others ill- 
feented and irregular. I wondered at a let of 
old whimlical botanills, who fpent their whole 
lives in the contemplation of fome withered 
Egyptian, Coptic, Armenian, orChinefe leaves; 
while others made it their bulinefs to colle61, in 
voluminous herbals, all the feveral leaves of fome 
one tree. The flowers afford a moll diverting 
entertainment, in a wonderful variety of figures, 
colours, and feents ; however, moft of them 
withered foon, or at leall are but annuals. Some 
profefled florifts make them their conltant ftudy 
and employment, and defpife all fruit; and now 
and then a few fanciful people fpend all their 
time in the cultivation of a fingle tulip, or a 
carnation. But the moft agreeable amufement 
feems to be the well choofing, mixing, and 
binding together thefe flowers in pleafing nofe- 
gays, to prefent to ladies. The feent of Italian 
flowers is obferved, like their other perfumes, 
to be too ftrong, and to hurt the brain; that of 
the French with glaring gaudy colours, yet taint 
and lanjoruid: German and northern flowers have 
little or no fmell, or fometimes an unpleafant 
one. The ancients had a fecret to give a laft- 
ing beauty, colour, and fweetnefs, to fome of 
their choice flowers, which flourifli to this day, 
and which few of the moderns can effea. 
Thefe are becoming enough and agreeable in 
their feaibns, and do often handfomely adorn an 
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entertainment; but an over-fondnels tof them 
feenis to be a difeafe. It rarely happens to find 
a plant vigorous enough to have (like an orange- 
tree) at once beautiful and fhining leaves, fra- 
grant flowers, and delicious, nouriihing fruit. 

Sir, yours, &:c. 


* Dear Spec, Auguftti, 1712. 

‘ You have given us, in your Spefta- 
tor of Saturday laft", a very excellent difcourle 
upon the force of cufiom, and its wonderful ef- 
ficacy in making every thing pleafant to us. I 
cannot deny but that I received above two- 
pennyworth of inftruO;ion from your papers, 
and in the general was very well pleafed with 
it; but I am, without a compliment, fincerely 
troubled that I cannot exa6lly be of your opi- 
nion, that it makes every thing pleafing to us. 
In Ihort, I have the honour to be yoked to a 
young lady, who is, in plain Englifti, for her 
ftanding, a very eminent fcold. She began to 
break her mind yery freely both to me and to 
her fervants, about two months after our nup- 
tials; and, though 1 have been accuftomed to 
this humour of hers thefe three years, yet I do 
not know what’s the matter with me, but I am 
no more delighted with it than I was at the 
very firft. 1 have advifed with her relations 
about her, and they ail tell me that her mother 
and her grandmother before her were both taken 


Y 2 


^ Spefil. No. 447. 


f Spcft. N® 445 . 
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much after the fame manner; fo that, fince it 
runs in the, blood, I have but fmall liopes of her 
recovery. 1 ftiould be glad to have a little of 
your -advice in this matter. I would not wil- 
lingly ‘trouble you to contrive how it may be a 
pleaihre to me ; if you will but put me in a 
way that I may bear it with indifference, I fliall 
reli fatisfied. 

Dear Spec, 

Y our very humble fervant. 

* P. S. I muff, do the poor girl the juftice to 
let you know, that this match was none of her 
own chooting (or indeed of mine either) ; in. 
conllderation of which 1 avoid giving her the 
lead provocation ; and indeed we live better to- 
gether than ufually folks do who hated one ano- 
ther when they were ffrli joined. To evade the 
iin againd parents, or at lead to extenuate it, 
•my dear rails at my father and mother, and 1 
curfe hers for making the match.’ 


* Mr. Spectator, 8 ^ 1712. 

* 1 EiKE the theme you lately gave out’ 
extremely, and fliould be as glad to handle it 
ijis any man living. J3ut I find myfelf no better 
(pialitied to write about money than about my 
wife ; for, to tell you a fecret, which I delire 
may go no farther, 1 am mader of neither of 
thofe fubjefts. 

Yours, 

Pill Gaelicju 


* See N* 442, aad N® 450* 
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‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ I DESIRE you will print this in 
italic, fo as it may be generally taken notice 
of. It is dellgned only to admoniih all perfons, 
who fpeak either at the bar, pulpit, or any 
public aflfembly whatfoever, how they dii’cover 
their ignorance in the ufe of llmilies. There 
are, in the pulpit itfelf, as well as in other places, 
fuch grofs abufcs in this kind, that I give this 
warning to all 1 know. 1 (hall bring them for 
the future before your lpe6latorial authority. 
On Sunday lail, one, who (hall be namelels, 
reproving I'everal of his congregation for Hand- 
ing at {)rayers, was pleafed to lay, “ One would 
think, like the elephant, you had no knees.” 
Now I myfelf fiiw an elephant, in Bartholomew- 
fair, kneel down to take on his back the inge- 
nious Mr. William Penkethman'. 

T ® Your moll humble fervant.’ 


N“ 456. Wednefday, Auguft 13, 1712. 

De quo Hhclli hi celeherrhnis loch pi opouuntur, huic ne perire 
quidem tucitc conccdilur. Tull. 

Tlie man wliofe coiuliicl is publicly arraigned^ is not fufFered 
even to be undone quietly. 

Otway, in his tragedy of VYnice Preferved, 
has deferibed the mifery of a man whofe effects 

See Tat. with notes, Vol. i. N** 4, and note; N® 188, 
and Spe6l, N*" ^1 and N" 370. 

* By Steele, compofed, or communicated from the letter- 
box. 

Y 3 
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are in the hands of the law, with great fpirit. 
The bitternefs of being the fcorn and laughter 
of bafe minds, the anguilh of being infulted by 
men hardened beyond the fenfe of lhame or 
pity, and the injury of a man’s fortune being 
wafted, under pretence of juftice, are excellently 
aggravated in the following Ipecch of Ihcrre to 
J afiicr : 

‘ I pafs'cl tins very moment hy thy doors, 

And found them guarded by a troop of villains : 
The fons of public rapine w ere deftroying. 

They told me, by the fentence of the law, 

They had commilfion to I'eizc all thy fortune; 
Nay more, Priuli’s cruel hand had lign’d it. 

Here ftood a ruffian with a horrid face, 

Lording it o’er a pile of niaffy plate. 

Tumbled into a heap for public fale. 

There was another making villainous jefts 
At thy undoing. He had ta’en poffeffion 
Of all thy ancient moft domcftic ornaments: 

Rich hangings intermix’d and wrought with gold; 
The very bed, which on thy wedding-night 
Receiv’d thee to the arms of Belvidcra, 

The fccnc of all thy joys, was violated 
By the coarfc hands of filthy dungeon villains. 
And thrown amongft the common lumber.' 

Nothing indeed can be more unhappy than 
the condition of bankruptcy. The calamity 
w'hich happens to us by ill fortune, or by the 
injury of others, has in it fome coniblation; but 
wuat arifes from our own milbebaviour or error, 
is tne ftate of the moft exquifite forrow. When 
a man conlidcrs not only an ample fortune, but 
even the very neceflaries of life, his pretence to 
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food itfelf, at the mercy of his creditofs, be 
cannot but look upon hirafelf in the Rate of the 
\deady with his cale thus rnuch worfe, that the 
Jkft office is performed by his adverfaries inftead 
^f his friends. From this hour the cruel world 
does not only take polfelhon of Ihs whole for- 
tune, but even of every thing elfe, which had 
no relation to it. All his indifferent actions 
have new interpretations piit upon them; and 
thofe whom he has favoured in his former life, 
difcharge themfelves of their obligations to him, 
by joining in the reproaches of his enemies, it 
is almoft incredible that it ffiould be fo ; but it 
is too often feen that there is a pride mixed with 
the impatience of the creditor ; and there are 
who would rather recover their own by the 
downtall of a profperous man, than be difcliarg- 
cd to the common lati3la6lion of themfelves and 
their creditors. The wretched man, who was 
lately mailer of abundance, is now under the 
direction of others; and the wifdom, oeconomy, 
good fenl'e, and (kill in human life before, by 
real’oii of his prelent misfortune, are of no ul'e 
to him in the dii'polition of any thing. The 
incapacity of an infant or a lunatic is deligned 
for his provilion and accommodation; but that 
of a bankrupt, without any mitigation in refpe^t 
of the accidents by which it arrived, is calcu- 
lated for his utter ruin, except there be a re- 
mainder ample enough, after the difcharge of 
his creditors, to bear alfo the expence of re- 
warding thole by whofe means the effect of all 
this labour was transferred from him. This man 
is to look on and fee others giving dire6tions 

Y 4 
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upon what terms and conditions his goods arc 
to be purchafed; and all this ulually done, 
not with an air of trultees to difpoi'e of hii 
effects, but dellroyers to divide and tear thei.i 
to pieces. 

There is Ibmething facred in mifery to great 
and good minds; for this reafon all wife law- 
givers have been extremely tender how they let 
loofe even the man who has right on bis tide, 
to a6l with any mixture of refentinent agaiiill 
the defendant. Virtuous and modefl tnen, 
though they be ufed with fonie arlib(v - aid 
have it in their power to avenge tlu'rnlt‘lv.;,s, 
are flow in the application of that powe r, and 
are ever conftraincd to go into rigorous mea- 
fures. They are careful to demoiutrate tlnun- 
felves not only porfons injured, but allb that to 
bear it longer would be a means to make 
the offender injure others, before they proceed. 
Such men clap their hands upon their hearts, 
and confider what it is to have at their mercv 
the life of a citizen. Sucli would have it to 
fay to their own fouls, if poflible, that they 
were merciful when they could have deliroyed, 
rather than when it was in their pow'er to have 
fpared a man, they deliroyed. 'J’his is a due 
to the common calamity of human life, due in 
forne meafure to our very enemies. They w ho 
fcruple doing the leaft injury, are cautious of 
exacting the utmoft jullice. 

Jiftt any one wdio is converfant in the variety 
of human life relle6t upon it, and he will find 
the man who wants mercy has a talle of no 
enjojmient of any kind. There is a natural 
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dilVelilii of every thing which is good in his 
very nature, and he is born an enemy to the 
^w'orld. lie is ever extrenjely partial to himfelf 

all his actions, and has no ienfe of iniquity 
^ but from the puniihment which fliall attend 
it. The law of the land is his gof'pel, and all 
his call's of confcience are determined by his 
attorney. Such men know not what it is to 
gladden the heart of a iniferable man, that riches 
are the inftruments of 1‘erving the purpofes of 
heaven or hell, according to the difpolition of 
the pollellbr. The wealtliy can torment or 
gratify all who are in their power, and choofe 
to do one or other, as they are afielted with love 
or hatred to mankind. As for Inch who are 
infenlible of the concerns of others, but merely 
as they aliell themlelves, thefe men are to be 
valued only for their mortality, and as we hope 
better things for their heirs. I could not but 
read with great delight a letter from an emi- 
nent citizen, w’ho has failed, to one who was 
intimate with him in his better fortune, and 
al)le by his countenance to retrieve his loft con- 
dition. 

‘ Sir, 

‘ It is in vain to multiply words and 
i\iake apologies for what is never to be defended 
bj' the beft advocate in the world, the guilt of 
being unfortunate. All that a man in my con- 
dition can do or fay, will be received with pre- 
judice by the generality of mankind, but I 
hope not with you ; you have been a great in- 
itrument in helping me to get what I have loft; 
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and I know (for that reafon, as well as kind- 
jiefs to me) you cannot but be in pain to fee me 
undone. To ftiew you 1 am not a man inca-.. 
jpable of bearing calamity, 1 will, though a poo.'^ 
man, lay afide the diftin6tion between us, and 
talk with the franknel's w'e did when we were 
nearer to an equality : as all 1 do will be re- 
ceived with prejudice, all you do will be looked 
Upon with partiality. What I deiire of you is, 
that you, who arc courted by all, would I'mile 
Upon me, w'lio am ibunned by all. Let that 
grace and fa\our which your fortune throws 
upon you, be turned to make up the coldnefs 
^nd indifference that is ul'ed towards me. All 
good and generous nien will have an eye of 
kindnefs for me for my own fake, and the rell 
of the world will regard me for yours. There 
is a happy contagion in riches, as well as a dc- 
ftrn6^tive one in poverty: the rich can make 
rich without parting with any of their (tore ; 
and the converfation of the poor makes men 
poor, though they borrow nothing of them. 
EIow'^ this is to be accounted for I know not ; 
but men’s eftimation follows us according to 
the company we keep. If you were what you 
were to me, you can go a great way towards 
my recovery; if you are not, my good fortune, 
if it ever returns, will return by flow'er ap- 
proaches. 

I am, Sir, 

1 our affe6tionate friend, 

and humble fervant.” 

This was anfwered by a condefeenfion that 
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did not, by long impertinent profeflions of kind- 
nelti, infult his diftrefs, but was as follows : 

‘ Dkab Tom, 

‘ I AM very glad to hear that you 
have heart enough to begin the world a fecond 
time. I allure you, I do not think your nu- 
merous family at all diminillied (in the gifts of 
•nature, for which I have ever i’o much admired 
them) by what has fo lately liappened to you. 
I (hall not only countenance your aftiiirs with 
my appearance for you, but lhall accommodate 
you with a conllderable fum at common intereft 
for three years. You know 1 could make more 
of it; but I have fo great a love for you, that 
1 can wave opportunities of gain to help you; 
for I do not care whether they fay of me after 
1 am dead, that I had an hundred or fifty 
thoul’and pounds more tlian I wanted when I 
was living. 

T ‘ Your obliged humble fervant.’ 


N" 457* ThuiTday, Auguft 14, 17 1'^. 

Multa et pnudara Jiiinanth, 

lion. C. Sat. iii. 9* 

Seeming to promife fometliiug wondrous great. 

1 SHALL this day lay before my readers a 
letter written by the lame hand witli that of 

* By Steele. See final note to N’ 3 ( 24 . — AVi itten perhaps 
aliout tile time that Stet4e’s houfe at llampton-Wick was 
fiild^ or with a view to, that event. See '1 at. with noie.s, 
vol. i. dedication to vol. iv, and note^ p, xlvi, &c. edit. 
tr. 8vo. G vols- 
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laft Friday ", which contained propofals for a 
printed ndw.s-paper that ihould take in the whole 
circle of the penny-[)ort. 

* Sir, 

‘The kind reception you gave my 
lad Friday’s letter, in which 1 broachetl my 
projodt of a news-paper, encourages me to lay 
before you two or three njore; for, you rnuil 
know, hr, that we look upon you to be the 
Fowndes * of tlie learned world, and cannot 
think any fcherni! practicable or rational before 
you have approved of it, though all the money 
we raih' by it is in our own funds, and for our 
private ufe. 

‘ I have often thought that a news-letter of 
whifpers, written every' poft, and fent about the 
kingdom, after the fame manner as that of Mr. 
Dyer^, Mr. Dawkes, or any other epillolary hif- 
torian, might be highly gratifying to the public, 
as well as benehcial to the author. J5y whifpers I 
mean thofe pieces of nows whicli are comnuini- 
<'Hted as fecrets, and which bring a double plea- 
ftire to the hearer; tirli, as they are private hif- 
tory ; and, in the next place, as they have always 
in them a dafli of fcandal. Tliele are the two 
chief qualifications in an article of news, which 
recommend it, in a more than ordinary manner. 

Sec Spea. N" 452. By Addifon. 

* Secretary at tliis time of the treafury, and direftor of the 
mint. 

y Sec Tat. w itli notes^ N"" 3 8^ note on Dyer’s letter, Sec* 
«dit. lUfupra, 
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to the ears of the curious. Sicknefs of perfons 
in high pofts, twilight vifits paid and received 
Nby niinifters of ftate, clandeftine courtftups and 
/Carriages, fecret amours, lolles at play, applica- 
tions for places, with their refpeftive fuccelTes 
and repulfes, are the materials in which 1 chielly • 
intend to deal. 1 have two perl’ons, that are 
each of them the reprefentative of a fpecies, 
who are to furnilh me with tlioli; whifpers w'hich 
I intend to convey to my correfpondents. The 
tirft of thefe is Peter llulh, defcended from tlie 
ancient family of the HuQies. The other is the 
old lady Blaft, who has a very numerous tribe 
of daughters in the two great cities of liondon 
and VVeftminller. Peter lJuili has a whifpering- 
hole in mod of the great codee-hou:es about town. 
If you are alone with him in a wide room, he 
carries you up into a corner of it, and Ipeuks in 
your ear. I have feen Peter feat himlelf in a 
company of feven or eight perfons, whom he 
never law before in his life ; and, after having 
looked about to fee there was no one that over- 
heard him, has communicated to them in a low 
voice, and under the feal offecrecy, the death of 
a great man in the country, who was, perhaps, 
a fox-hunting the very moment this account 
was given of him. If upon your entering into 
a coffee-houfe you fee a circle of beads bending 
over the table, and lying clofe to one another, it 
is ten to one but my friend Peter is among them. 

I have known Peter publiflnng tie whifper of 
the day by eight o’clock iu the morning at Gar- 
raway s, by twelve at Will’s, and before two at 
the Smyrna. When Peter has tlius effectually 
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launched a fecret, I have been very well pleafed 
to hear people whilpering it to one another at 
fecond hand, and Ipreading it about as theif' 
own; for you mull know, lir, the great incen\ 
tive to whifpering is the ambition which every 
one has of being thought iu the fecret, and being 
looked upon as a man who has accefs to greater 
people than one would imagine. After having 
given you this account of Peter Hulh, J proceed 
to that virtuous lad}^ the old lady Blalt, who is 
to communicate to me the private tranfa6lions of 
the crimp-table, with all the arcana of the lair- 
fex. The lady Blaft, you mull imderltand, has 
fuch a particular malignity in her whilper, that 
it blights like an ealterly wind, and withers 
every reputation that it breathes upon. She has 
a particular knack at making private weddings, 
and laft winter married above live women of qua- 
lity to their footmen. Her whifper can make 
an innocent young woman big with child, or fill 
an healthful young fellow with diftempers that 
are not to be named. She can turn a villt into 
an intrigue, and a diltant falute into an affigna- 
tion. She can beggar the wealthy, and degrade 
the noble. In Ihort, Ihe can whifper men bale 
or foolillr, jealous or ill-natured ; or, if occalion 
requires, can tell you the flips of their great 
grandmothers, and traduce the memory of ho- 
nefl coachmen that have been in their graves 
above thefe hundred years. By thefe and the 
like helps, I queftion not but I lhail furnilh out 
a very handfome news-letter. If you approve 
my proje6l, I fliall begin to whifper by the very 
next poll, ard queftion not but every one of my 
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cuftomers will be very well pleafed with the, 
when he confiders that every piece of news I 
5i^nd him is a word in his ear, and lets him into 
yi fccret. 

* Having given you a (ketch of this proje6l, I 
(hall, in the next place, fuggeft to you another 
for a monthly pamphlet, which I (hall likewife 
fubmit to your l‘pe6tatorial wildom. I need not; 
tell you, (ir, that there are feveral authors in 
France, Germany, and Holland, as well as in 
our ow'n country % who publiih every month 
what they call. An Account of the Works of the 
Learned, in which they give us an ab(lra6l of 
all fuch books as are printed in any part of Eu- 
rope. Now, (ir, it is my delign to publidv 
every month, An Account of the Works of the 
U nlearned. Several late prod u6tions of my own 
countrymen, who many of them make a very 
eminent figure in the illiterate world, encourage 
me in this undertaking. 1 may, in this work, 
pofiibly make a review of feveral pieces which 
iiave appeared in the foreign accounts above* 
mentioned, though they ought not to have been 
taken notice of in w orks which bear fijch a title. 
I may, likewife, take into confideration fuch 
pieces as appear, from time tp time, under the 
names of thofe gentlemen who compliment one 
another in public aflemblies, by the title of “ the 
learned gentlemen.” Our party-authors will all'o 
afibrd me a great variety of fuhje6ts, not to men- 
tion the editors, commentators, and others, w ho 


Mr. Mictiael De la Ko<lie, .‘>8 vols. Fvo. in Eri"!. under 
dificient titles; and in Fr. 8 tomes J Ho. 
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are often men of no learning, or, what is as bud, 
of no knowledge. I lhall not enlarge upon this 
hint; but, if you think any thing can be made/ 
of it, I fliall fet about it with all the pains antP 
application that fo ufeful a work deferves. 

I am ever, 

C “ Moll worthy Sir, &c.’ 

!N“ 458. I'riday, Augiill 15, 1712. 

’AiScc'j «x IIes.^ 

Pudor mahis Hor. 

modefty, 

1 coui/i) not but fmile at the account that 
was yeflerday given me of a modeft young gen^ 
tleinan, wlio, being invited to an entertaininenl, 
though he was not ufed to drink, had not the 
confidence to refufe his glafs in his turn, when 
on a fudden he grew lb fluttered, that he took 
all the talk of the table into his own hands, 
abufed every one of the company, and flung a 
bottle at the gentleman’s head who treated him. 
Tiiis has given me occafion to reflebl upon the 
ill effects of a vicious modefty, and to remember 
the faying of Brutus, as it is quoted by Plutarch, 
that ‘ the perfon has had but an ill education,, 
who has not been taught to deny ^ny thing.’ 

* By AcUifon, dated probably from Clielfea. See note to> 

5 . 

^ Tbe motto from Helwd was ndt pre$xed to this paper iu . 
the Speft. in folio. 
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'.riiis falfe kind of modefty has, perhaps, betray- 
ed both fexes into as many vices as the niolb 
abandoned impudence ; and is the more inex- 
/cufable to rcai’on, becaule it a6ts to j^ratity others 
rather than itfelf, and is puniihed with a kind of 
remoH'e, not only like other vicious habits when 
the crime is over, but even at the very time 
that it is committcdi 

Nothing is more amiable than true modefiy, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the talle. 
The one guards virtue, tlie other lietrays it. 
True modctly is afliamed to do any thing that is 
repugnant to the rules of right reafon : Talfe 
modetly is albamed to do any thing that is 
oppolite to the humour of the company. True 
modelly avoids every thing that is criminal, 
falle modefty every thing that is unfulhionable. 
'I'he latter is only a general undetermined in- 
ftin6t ; the former is that inftinft, limited and 
circumferibed by the rules of prudence and re- 
ligion. 

We may conclude that modefty to be falfe and 
vicious which engages a man to do any thing 
that is ill or indilcreet, or which reltrains him 
from doing any thing that is of a contrary na- 
ture. How many men, in the common con- 
cerns of life, lend fums of money which they 
are not able to fpare, are bound for perfons wliom 
they have but little friendlhip fo'r, give recom- 
mendatory chara6lers of men whom they are 
not acquainted with, bellow places on thole 
whom they do not efteera, live in fuch manner 
as they themfelves do not approve, and all this 
merely becaufe they have not the confidence to 
refill folicitation, importunity, or example ? 

VoL. VI. Z 
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Nor does this falfe modefly cxpofe us only to 
t'uch actions as are indifcreet, but very often to 
I'uch as are highly criminal. When Zenopha-, 
nes was called timorous^ becaufe he would not 
\ cnture his money in a game at dice : ‘ I con- 
fefs/ faid he, ‘ that 1 am exceeding timorous, for 
I dare not do an ill tiling.^ On the contrary, a 
man of vicious modefty complies with every 
tiling, and is only fearful of doing Mhat may 
look lingular in the company where he is en- 
gaged. He falls in with the torrent, and lets- 
hinilidf go to every aflion or difcourfe, however 
unjuRifiable in itfelf, fo it be in vogue among 
the prefent party. Tliis, though one of the 
moft common, is one of the moll ridiculous dif- 
polltions in human nature, that men lliould not 
be alliamed of fpeaking or acting in a diUblute or 
irrational manner, but that one who is in their 
company ihould be adianied of governing himfelf 
by the principles of reafon and virtue. 

In tile fecond place, we are to conlider falfe 
modclty. as it rellrains a man from doing what is 
good and laudable. My reader’s own thoughts 
wil! fuggell to him many inllauces and exam- 
ples under this head. 1 (hall only dwell upon 
one relleclioii, which I cannot make without a 
fecret concern. We have in England a parti- 
cular balhfulnels in et ery thing that regards re- 
ligion. A well-bred man is obliged to conceal 
.any ferious lentiment of this nature, and very 
often to appear a greater libertine than he is, 
that he may keep himfelf in countenance among 
the men of mode. Our excels of modefty makea 
us lhame-faced in all the exercifes of piety and 
ftevotion. This humour prevails upon us daily ; 
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infoninch thal', at many wull-bn'd taldcs, the 
mailer ol’ tlie liouie is I’o very modeit a man, 
hat he has not the confidence lo (iiy grace at 
■liis own table: a culiom which is not only 
prafiil’ed by all the nations aliout us, but was 
never omitted by the heathens themlelves. 
Knglilli gentlemen, who travel into lioman-ca- 
tholic countries, are not a little i'arpril'ed to 
meet with people of the bell quality kneeling 
in their chu relies, and engaged in their jirivale 
devotions, thougli it be not at the hours of pub- 
lic worlbip. An ofllcer of the army, or a man 
of wit and plealure in thole countries, would be 
afraid of palling not only for an irreligious, but 
an ill-bred man, lliould he be feen to go to bed, 
or fit down at talile, without oftering up his 
devotions on fuch occalions. The lame iTunv 
of religion appears in all the foreign reformed 
churches, and enters fo much in their ordinary 
converfation, that an Knglillnnan is apt to term 
them hypocritical and precife. 

This little apjiearance of a religious deport- 
ment in our nation, may proceed in fomc mea- 
llirc from tlmt modelly which is natural to us ; 
but the great occalion of it is certainly this. 
T'hofe fwanns of fectaries that over-ran the na- 
tion in the time of the great rebellion, carried 
their hypocrily fo high, that they had converted 
our whole language into a jargon of enthu- 
llafm ; infomuch that, upon the relloration, 
men thought they could not recede too far 
from the behaviour and pra6ticc of thole perfons 
who had made religion a cloak to fo many vii- 
lanies. This led them into the other extreme ; 
every appearance of devotion wa.s looked upon 

Z g 
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as piiritanlca], and falling into the hands of the 
‘ l idiculei's’ who flourilhed in that reign, and at- 
tacked every thing tlait was ferious, it has even 
lince been out of countenance among us. ]5y ' 
this means we are gradually fallen into that vi- 
cious motleity, which has in Ibrne meafun! worn 
out from among us the aopearance of Chrillian- 
Jty in ordinary liu! and converfation, and which 
diltinguilhes us from all our neighbours. 

Ilypocrify cannot indeed l)e too much de- 
tellcd, but at the fame time is to be preferred 
to open impiety. They are both erjually de- 
Itructive to the perfon who is podetled with 
them ; but, in regard to others, hypocrify is not 
fo pernicious as barefaced irreligion. The due 
mean to be ohlerved is ‘ to be liticerely virtuous, 
and at the lame time to let the world lee we 
are fo.’ 1 do not know' a more dreadful menace 
in the holy writings, than that which is pro- 
nounced againlt thofe who have this perverted 
modefty, to be afliamed before men in a parti- 
cular ol fuch unl’peakable importauce. C * 

4n9- Saturday, Augult 1(), 1712. 

iluicquid dhpiuni fapicnlc houoquc cjh 

Huu. 1. Kp. iv. ,5. 

Wluite’er belils the wile and good, CnuccH, 

Reli GiOiNT may be coniidered under two ge- 
neral heads. The lirll comprehends what we 

“ By Addlfon. Subferibed C in tlie editions of 17 Biin 
VO. and leino.; not ettered in the Sj)e6t. in folio. See 
i iial note to JN® 5. 
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are to believe, the otiior what vve arc; to prat'rtiie. 
Jjy thoi’c things whicli v\'e are to believe, 1 mean 
Avhatever is revealed to us in the holy writings, 
and whicli we could not have obtained the 
knowledge of by tlie l^g'bt of nature; by the 
things which we arc; to praftile, 1 mean all tliole 
duties to which we are directed by realbn or 
natural religion. The lirft of thele I lhall dil- 
tinguilh by the name of faith, the I'econd by 
that of morality. 

If we look into the moi’e ferious part of man- 
kind, we had many who lay fo great & llrefs 
upon faith, that they neglebt morality ; and 
many who buikl I’o much upon morality, that 
theiy tlo not pay a due regard to faith. The 
perfect man thould be defective in neither of 
thcfe particulars, as will be very evident to thole 
who conlider the benciits which aril’e from each 
of them, and which 1 lhall make the fubjecl of 
this day’s paper. 

Notw'ithllandino; this o-eneral divilionof Chril- 

O O 

tian duty into morality and faith, and that they 
have both their peculiar excellencies, the firll: 
has the pre-eminence in leveral refpebts. 

Firll, Becaule the greatelt part of morality 
(as I have Hated the notion of it) is of a fixed 
eternal nature, and will endure when faith lhall 
fail, and be loll in conviction. 

Secondly, Becaule a perfon may be cjualificd 
to do greater good to mankind, and become 
more beneficial to the world, by morality with- 
out faith, than by faith without morality. 

Thirdly, Becaule morality giv^es a greater per- 
fection to human nature, by quieting the mind, 

Z 3 
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moderating the pailions, and advancing the hap- 
pinelis of cvci y niau in his private capacity. 

FonrthJvs JjccauCe the rule ot morality is 
much mon; certain tliaa tliat ol faith, all the 
civilized nations of tlie world agreeing in the 
great points of morality, as mucii as they dilfer 
in thofe of faith. 

E’iftlily, liecaufc infidelity is not ol fo inalig- 
nant a nature as iuiniorabty ; or, to put the lame 
reafon in another light, becaufe it is generally 
owned, there may be falvation for a virtuous 
infidel (particularly in the cafe ot invincible 
ignorance), but none for a vicious believer. 

Sixthlv, Becaufe faith I’ecms to draw its prin- 
cipal, if not all its excellency, trom the influence 
it lias upon niorulity ; as we fliall fee more at 
large, if we confidcr wherein confifts the excel- 
lency of faith, or the belief of revealed religion ; 
and tills I tliink is, 

Fiiii, 111 explaining, and carrying to greater 
heights, feveral points of morahty. 

Secondly, la furniOimg new and firongcr 
motives to enforce the practice of morality. 

Tliirdly, lii giving us more amiable iileas of 
the Supreme Being, more endeaiing uotions of 
one aiiothei', and a truer flair; ot oiirit h os, both 
in regard to the grandeur and vileiicis of our 
natures. 

Fourthly, By Ihevving us the blacknefs and 
deformiiy of vice, which in the Ciiriftian f yflein 
is f(? very great, that lie wlio is poilr hed ot all 
perfection, and the fovereigii judge ol it, is re- 
prefented 'by feveral of our divines as hating fin 
to the fame degree that he loves the facred 
perfon who was made the propitiation of it. 
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Fifthly, In being the ordinary and prefcribed 
method of making morality efi'e6lual to I'al- 
vation. 

I have only touched on tliefc fevcral heads, 
which every one wlio is converl'ant in difeourfes 
of this nature will ealily enlarge upon in his 
own thoughts, and draw concluiions from them 
which may be ul’eful to him in the condid:t of 
his life. One I arn lure is fo obvious, that he 
cannot mifs it, namely, that a man cannot be 
perfeO. in his fcheine of movality, who does not 
li rengthen and fupport it M'ith that of the Chrif- 
tian faith. 

Beiides this, I fliall lay down two or three, 
other maxims wliicli 1 tliink we may deduce 
from wliat has been faid. 

Firll, T’hat we Ihould be particularly cautious 
of making any thing an article of faith, which 
does not contribute to the conlirmation or im- 
jirovement of morality. 

Secondly, 'Fhat no article of faith can bo true 
and authentic, which weakens or fubverts the 
practical part of religion, or what I have hitherto 
called morality. 

'J'hirdlv, 'riiat the greateft friend of morality 
and natural religion, cannot poUibly apprehend 
any danger from embracing Chriltianity, as it is 
prel’erved pure and uncorrupt in the do6trines of 
our national church 

There is likewale another maxim which I 
think may be drawn from the foregoing conli- 
derations, w'hich is this, that we IViould, in all 
dubious points, conlider any ill conl'equenccs 

The Gofpel. 

Z 4 
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that may arife f rom them, fuppoling they (hoiild 
be erroneous, bclbro we give up our atlent to 
tliem. 

l or example, In that dii’pntahlc point of per- 
fecuting men ibr conicience lake, belides the 
imbnlering their minds with hatred, mdigua- 
tion, and all the veliemence of refenlment, aiid 
infnaring them to proft'fs what thc'y do not be- 
lieve ; we cut them olf from the [ilcafures and 
advantages of Ibciety, afllilt their bodies, dilirels 
their tbrtunes, Imrt their veputalions, ruin their 
families, make their lives painfid, or put an end 
to them. Sure when 1 lee fuch dreadful eon- 
ft'Cjueiices riling from a principle, 1 would be as 
fully con\ ineed of the truth of it, as of a ma- 
thematieal demon (I ra tion, beforii 1 w ould ven - 
ture to act upon it, or make it a part of my 
religion. 

In this cafe the injury done our neighbour is 
plaiii and evident ; the principle that puts us 
upon doing it, of a dubious and dilputable na- 
ture. i\3orality feerns highly violated by the 
one ; and whether or no a zeal for what a man 
thinks the true fyllem of faith may jultily it, is 
\'ery uncertain. I cannot but think, if our re- 
ligion produces charity as well as zeal, it will 
not be for Ihew ing itfclf by fucli cruel inllances. 
Hut to conclude with the words of an excellent 
autlior, ‘ \V c have jult enough of religion to 
jnake us hate, but not enough to make us love 
one another C ^ 

® The vondufion of this paper is a quotation from archbi- 
lliop Tillotlbn, or Dr. VVliitchcote. 

By Addifon. Dated, it is thought, from Clielfca. See 

4.05 j and xS" o, ad Jimm. 
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J.)ei ipi^nur Ipcciv rccii lion. Ars iN.)ct. v. 

Dcliitkd by a I'ccming cx<oUcnce. Roscommon. 

OuJi (lefbois and follies arc too often un- 
known to ns; nay, th<‘y are lij far from being 
knowji to us, that tljey pafs for denionijiatioiis 
of our wortli. 'I'bis makes us caiy in the niidli 
of them, foiul to llimv them, foiKl to improve 
them, and to be eiteemcd for tliem. 'J’lien it 
is that a thoukind unac(X)unlab!e concxats, gay 
inventions, and extravagant actions, rnidt atibrd 
us pleafures, and difjday us to others in the co- 
lours wliieh we ourf<dves take a lancy to glory 
in. Indeed there is fo.melhini.r ib amulin<>’ for 
the time in tliis (tat(^ of vanity and ili-groundcd 
Satisfaction, that e\en the wiler vvorld iias cho- 
fen an exalted v\()r<l to delcribe its enehant- 
jnents, and called it, ‘ 'rise Ikiradife of Pools.’ 

Periiaps the latter part oi lhis rellection may 
fbem a fail’e thougiit to I’ome, and l>oar another 
turn than what 1 ha\ o glvtm ; but it is at jjrelent 
none of my bulinefs to look after it, wito am 
going to confefs that i have been lately amongit 
them in a vidon. 

Methonglit 1 was tranfported to a hill, green, 
llowcry, and of an ealy albeut. C [ion the broad 
top of it reiided lijuint-eyed Error, and Popular 
^)pinion with many beads ; two that dwelt in 
Ereery, and were liimous Ibr bowitcliing peojilc 
witli the love of tlicml’elves. To tbefe. rejiaired 
a multitude from every Ikle, by two diilercnt 
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paths which lead to\vard.s each of them. Some 
who had the molt afluming air, went direfily 
of themfclvcs to Error, without expecting a 
conducior ; others of a I'oi'k r nature went lirll 
to Popular Opinion, from wiiencc, as Ihe indu- 
enced and engaged them with thc:ir own praifes, 
{lie delnered tlu'ui over to liis government. 

When we had afcend(‘d to an open ])arl of 
the fuimnit aluMe Opinion abode, we found 
her entertaining fevcral who laid arrived before 
us. IJer voice was ploaling; llie breathed odours 
as Hie fpoke. Siie ii'emed to have a tongue for 
every oiu.; (oevy one thought he heard of forne- 
thing that was \ aluable in hiinlelf, and expected 
a paradile wlsicii ihe promiled as the reward of 
his merit. 'Pines were we drawn to follow' her, 
till Ihe Ihould Irring ns where it was to be be- 
tiowed : anil it was olil’ervalile that all the w'ay 
we went, the coinjnsoy was either pruiling them- 
felves in tl’rir ([ualiiit ations, or one another for 
thoii; quahi'icatious which tin v took to bo con- 
J'picnous in their own cltaraclers, or difpraiiing 
others for wanting llieirs, or vying in the de- 
grees of them. 

At lai't; we a.{»proaelu'd a bower, at the eii- 
tranee of w liich Error was I'cated. The trees 
were thick, woven, and the rE'.ec where he lat 
artfuily contrived to darken him a little. He 
was dilguifed in a wliitilh robe, which he had 
put on, that lie miglri ap|>ear to us with a nearei 
rcienililanco to trutb. : an;l e.s (he has a lighr 
w iierebv ihe niunifelts the beauties of nature to 
the eyes of b.er adorers, fo he laid provided hin- 
feif With a uiagictii waud, tiuit he might Jo 
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fomciliing in imitation of it, and pleai’c with de- 
Inlions, This he lifted I'olemnly, and muttering 
to himfelf, bid the glories w hicli he kept under 
enchantment to appear before us. immediately 
\vc eait ou)‘ eyes on that part of the lEy to 
vvliich he pointed, and obierved a tliin blue 
profpect, wiiich cleared as mountains in a fum- 
mer morning when the miit goes oif, and the 
palace of V'^anity appeared to light. 

The foundation ieeiued liardiy a foundation, 
but a let of curling clouds, wiiich it Itood upon 
by magical contrivance. 'The way by which we 
afcend(;d was painted like a rainliuw ; and as we 
went, tiie breeze that {ilayed about us bewitched 
the fenl’es. 'J'he wails were gilded all for Ihow; 
the lovvi'lt let of pillars were of the lliglit line 
Corintljiaii order, and the toj) of tlie building 
being rouiided, bore lb far the refemblunee of a 
bubble. 

At the gate the iraveliers neither met w ith a 
porter, nor waited till one Ihouhi aj)|)ear ; every 
one tiiongiit Ins merits a liiflicient [lailport, and 
preiled Ibrwarth In the hull we met with fe- 
veral phantoms, tliat roved amongll us, and 
ranged the company according to their lenti- 
nients. 'There was decreating I lononr, that had 
nothing to 1Vkc*v in, but an old coat of his an- 
celior's achievements, 'i'here was Oilentation, 
that made iiinifeif his own conliant fubject, 
and Gallantry lirutting upon his tiji-toes. At 
the upper end of the hail Hood a throne, whole 
canopy ghtlered with all the riches that gaiety 
could contrive to lavilh on it; and between tlic 
gilded arms fat Vanity, decked iu the peacock’s 
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featliers, anti acknowledged for another V('nus 
by her votaries. I'lie boy who Hootl befide 
her for a cupid, and who made the world to bow 
bt'ibre lier, was called 8elf-Conceit. liis eyes 
had every now and them a caft inwards to tlic 
neglivd of all oipeets about liim ; and the arms 
which he made uie of for conqueli, were bor- 
rowed from thole againft: whom he had a de- 
lign. 'riio arrow which ho Ihot at the I’oidier, 
was fledged from his own ])lume of feathers ; 
the dart he tlirected againli; the man of wit, 
Vv'as winged from the tuiills he writ with; and 
that wliicli he lent againli thole wlio prefumed 
tiiion their riches, w-as headed wdth gold out of 
tin ir treafuries. lie matlc nets for liatelinen 
from their own contrivances; he took fire from 
the eyes of ladies, with wliich ho molted their 
hearts ; and lightning from tlic tongues of the 
elo'picnt, to euliame (hem with their own 
glories. At the loot of the throne fat three 
I'aile graces; I'iaticry with a Ihell of paint, 
Aflectation with a liurrour to praetife at, and 
i'aihion ever elianging the pofture of her clothes, 
’j'liefo applieti themlelves to fecure the conquefis 
wliich Self-Conceit had gotten, and had each of 
them tiieir particular polities. Flattery gave 
new' colours and complexions to all things; Af- 
feclation new airs and appearances, which, as 
die laid, were not \ ulgar ; and Falliion both 
concealed I'ome home defeirls, and added fome 
foreign external heanlies. 

As I was reflecting upon what I faw', I heard 
a A oice in the crowd bemoaning tlie condition 
of mankind, winch is thus managed by the 
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breath of Opinion, deluded by Error, fired by 
Self-Conceit, and given up to be trained in all 
the courles of Vanity, till Scorn or Poverty 
come upon us. Tliele expn’liions were no 
fooner lianded about, but I immediately faw a 
general diforder, till at lall there; was a parting 
in one place, and a grave old man, decent and 
rel’olute, was led forward to be punillterl for 
the words he had uttered. He appeared in- 
clined to have i’poken in his own deiencr*, but 
f could not obferve tliat any one was walling to 
hear liim. \ unit y <‘all a fcorniul fmile at him ; 
Self-Conceit was angry ; I iattery, w ho knew 
him for Pluin-I)( aling, put on a vizard, and 
turned awav ; iVllectation tolled her tan, made 
mouths, and called him En\y or Slander; and. 
Fafliion would have it, that at lea It; lie muft bo 
Ill-Manners. Thus flighted and d(‘fpil(.'d by 
all, he w’as driven out for abuling jieople of 
merit and figure; and I heard it (irmly refolved, 
that he ihould be ufed no better wherever they 
met with him hereafter. 

1 had already feen the meaning of moll part 
of that warning which he had given, and was 
confidering liow the latter words fltonld lie ful- 
filled, when a mighty node was heard v.itiiout, 
and the door was liluckened by a numerous train 
of harpies crowding in upon v.^. Tolly and 
.Broken-Credit were leen m tlso lioufe lieiore 
they entered. TrouViie, Shame, 1 nlamy. Scorn, 
and Poverty, brought up liie rear. Vanity, 
with her Cupid and Graces, ddappeared ; her 
fubje6t.s ran into holes and corners ; but many 
of them were found and carried off (us 1 was 
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told by one who Rood near me) either to jn ifoni! 
or cellars, folitude or little company, the mean 
arts or the viler crafts oflife. ‘ ]3ut thele,’addf;d 
he with a dildainful air, ‘ are Inch who would 
fondly live here, when their merits neitlier 
matched the lull re of the place, nor their riches 
its expence.s. VV'e liave feen fiich Icenes as thele 
belbre now ; the glory you faw w ill all return 
when the hurry is over/ 1 tlninked him for hi. 
information, and believing him fo incot rigil)le 
as that he would flay till it was his turn to lx; 
taken, I made off to the door, and oviutook 
fome few', who, though they would not hearken 
to Plain-Dealing, were now terrilied to good 
purpofe by the e.\ample of olhers, Ihit wlien 
they had touched the thrclhold, it w'as a fiiange 
fViock to tliem to find tliat the delullon of lir- 
ror was gone, and they plainly dili’erned tlio 
building to luing a little up in the air wiiliout 
any real foundation. At firlt we faw nothing 
but a defperate leap rt.inained for us, and I a 
thoLil’and times blamed my unmt'aniug curiollty 
that had brought lix; into fo much danger, 
lint as they began to link lower iri their own 
minds, methought the palace iimk along with 
us, till they were arrived at the due point of ef- 
teern which they oiigljt to have for thend'elves ; 
then the part of the building in which they 
flood touched the earth, and we dc'parting out, 
it retired from our eyes. JNow', whether iIkw 
who flayed in the palace were feniible of this 
defcent, I cannot tell ; it w as then my opinion 
that they were not. However it be, my dream 
broke up at it, and has given me occafion all 
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my life to reflect upon the fatal confeqnenccs of 
following the fuggcltions of \iuiity 

‘ Afr, Sl’ECTATOl?, 

‘ .1 wiiiTr. to you to dehre, that 3’ou 
would again ‘ touch upoi\ a cciialn cnornjityq 
which is chiefly in ulo among ilic pulilcr and 
better-bred part of nnnskiiul ; I mean the cere- 
monies, bows, curdies, winfperings, fniiles, 
winks, nods, with otln.r fcanihnr arts of laluta- 
tion, which take up in casr churches fo much 
time, that might be better employed, and w hich 
feem fo utterly inconliltent with tlie duty and 
true intent of our entering into thofe religious 
afleniblics. 'J'iio ndinnldancc winch tliis bcare 
to our indeed proper iieliaviour in theatres, may 
bo I’oine inltances of its incongruity in the above- 
mentioned places. 1 n Homan-eathoiic churclios 
and chapels abroad, J rnylelf have ohfened, 
more than once, pcribns of the lirit rjuality, of 
the neared: relation, and intiraateft acquaint- 
ance, paffing by one anoliitu* unknowing as it 
were, and unknown, and witii to little notice of 
each other, that it looked like having their minds 
more fuitabl}^ and more Ibleranly engaged ; at 
leaft it was an ucknowiedgment that they ought 
to have been fo. 1 have been told the fame 
even of Aluhornetens, witii relation to the pro- 
priety of their demeanour in tjie conventions of 
their erroneous worlhip: and 1 camiot but think 


^ By Dr. Thomas Parnell. See 5DI. 
^ See Spect. Vol. iv. is ' 1259. 
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either of them futlicicnt laudable patterns for 
our imitation in this particular. 

‘ I cannot help, upon this occafion, remarking 
on the excellent memories of thole devotionifts, 
Avho upon returning from church lliall give a 
particular account how two or three hundred 
people were d refled; a thing, by realbn of its 
variety, fo ditlicult to be digefted and lixed in 
the head, that it is a miracle to me how two 
poor hours of divine fervice can be time fulli- 
cient for fo elaborate an undertaking, the duty 
of the place too being jointly, and no doubt oft 
pathetically, perfornieil along with it. W here 
it is laid in liicred writ, that “ the woman ought 
to have a covering on her head becaufe of the 
angels,” the laft word is by fonje thought to be 
metaphorically uled, and to lignily young men. 
Allowing this interpretation to be riglit, the 
text may not appear to be wholly foreign to our 
prefent [xirpofe. 

‘ When you are in a difpofition proper for 
w'riting on Inch a fubjebl, 1 earneltly recommend 
this to you ; and am, 

Sir, 

T® Your very humble fervant."' 


* By Steele. See note on letter T, at the end of N'’ 324'. 
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N° 46l, Tuefday, Ausjjull 19> 171'2. 


-Scd non ego creduHs illus. 


Ecl.ix. :M. 


liut I difceni their tlattry iVoin their j>iuire. 


Dry di: n 


For want of time to fubititute foin< tbing 
elfe in room of them, I am at prefent oidiged 
to pidjliib compliments aliove my defevt in the 
following letters. It is no fniall falisfaftion, to 
liave given occalion to ingenious men to employ 
their thoughts upon facred I’ubjecls from the 
approbation of fuch pieces of poetry as they 
have feen in rny Saturday’s papers. I lhall 
never publilh verfe on that day but what is 
written by the liune hand*’; yet lhall 1 not ac- 
company thole writings with eulogiums, but 
leave them to fpeak for themfelves. 

FOPv THE SPECTATOR. 

* Mr. Spectator, 

‘ V^orj very much promote the inte- 
refts of virtue, w hile you reform the ta%? of a 
profane age; and perfnade us to lie en ertuined 
with divine poems, whillt we are diltinguilhed 
i)y lb many thouliind humours, and fplit ii’.to 
fo many dilh.'rent fe6ts and parties; yet ixalons 
of every party, febt, and humour, are i'oiul nf 
conforming their talle to yours. Y on can 
transfule your own relilh of a jioeni into all your 


Vot. VI. 


Addifon. 

Aa 
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readers, according to their capacity to receive ; 
and when you recommend the pious paflion that 
reigns in the verfe, w'e feem to feel the devo- 
tion, and grow proud and {)Ieai'ed inwardly, that 
we have I'oids capable of relidiing what the 
Speflator approves. 

‘ U[)on reading the hymns that you have 
publidied in fome late papers, 1 had a mind to 
try yelterday whetlier 1 coidd write one. The 
cxivth pfalm appears to me an admirable ode, 
and I began to turn it into our language. As 1 
was defcribitig the journey of Jfrael from Egypt, 
and added the divine preience amonglt them, 1 
perceived a beauty in this ptiilm which was en- 
tirely new to me, and which 1 was going to lofe; 
and that is, that the poet utterly conceals the 
prefence of God in the beginning of it, and ra- 
ther lets a polTeflire pronoun go without a fub- 
llantive, than he will fo much as mention any 
thing of divinity there. “ Judah was his fane- 
tuary, and JlVael his dominion or kingdom.” 
The reafon now feems evident, and this con- 
du6t necetlary : for, if God had appeared before, 
there could be no wondi'r why the mountains 
Hiould leap and the fca retire ; tlierefore that 
this convullion of nature may be brought in 
with due furprife, his name is not mentioned till 
afterward, and then with a very agreeable turn 
of thought God is introduced at once in all his 
majefty. This is what I have attempted to 
imitate in a tranllation without paraphral'e, and 
to prel'erve what I could of the Ipirit of the fa- 
ired author. 

* If the following eflay be not too incorri- 
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gible, beftovv upon it a few brightenings from 
your getjius, that I may Jearn how to write 
better, or to write no more; 

Your daily admirer and 

humble fervant, &c. 

P S A L M CXIY 


1 . 

“ When Ifrael, freed from Pharaoh’s hand, 
Left th«! |>ioud tyrant and iiis land, 

4'iic tril)es with cheerful homage own 
Tlieir king, and Judah was his throne. 

II* 

“ Acrofs the deep their journey lay, 

The deep divides to make tliem way ; 

The ftreams of Jordan fuw, and lied 
With backward current to their head. 

III. 

“ The mountains fliook like frighted flicep, 
Liice lambs the little hillocks leap; 

Not Sinai on her bale could Hand, 

Conl'cious of fov'reigti pow’r at hand. 

IV. 

“ What power co<dd make the deep divide? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide? 

Why did yc leap, ye little hills ? 

And whence the frii>;ht that Sinai feels? 

o 


V. 

Let ev'ry mountain, ev’ry flood. 
Retire, and know th’ approaching God, 
The King of Ifrael. Sec him here : 
Tremble, thou earth, adore, and fear. 

A a a 
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vr. 

He Uiundci's — and all nature mourns ; 

The roek to I’tanding pools he turns. 

J'lint.s t'pring u ilh tbuntahis at his word, 

And tiros and leas coufels tlieir Lord 

‘ Air. Spk( r v roit, 

‘ Tni'.nr. are tiiofo who take the ad- 
vttnUige ol yotir putting a halfpenny \ahie upon 
yonrfeif above the rett of our clady writers, to 
defame you in public converfation, and Itrive 
to mak<; you unpopular upon the account ol this 
faid halfpenny. Jlnt, if I were you, I would 
iniilt upon that final I acknowledgment for the 
Itiporior merit of yours, as being a v ork of in- 
vention. Gi\e me leave, therelore, to do you 
jultii'e, and lay in your behalf, what you eunnot 
vourfelf, which is, that your writ mgs have made 
learning a more neceflury part of good-breeding 
than it was before you ujipearetl : tliat modclty 
is become falhionuble, and impudence iiands in 
need of fome wit; lince you have put them 
both in their proper lights. Prolanimels, lewd- 
nefs, and debauchery, are not now qualilica- 
lions; and a man may he a Aa;ry line gentle- 
man, tliough he is neither a keeper, nor an 
intidel. 

‘ 1 would have you tell the town the dory 
of the Sibyls, if they deny giving you two- 
pence. Let them know, that thole I’acred pa- 
pers were valued at the fame rate after two 
thirds of them were dedroyed,as when there was 

* By Dr. lAiac W atls. 
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the whole fet. 'I'here are lb many of us who 
will give you your own price, tliat you may uc- 
tjuaint your nou-conforniill readers, that they 
lhall not have it, except tliey come in within 
fuch a day, under tliree-pence. J do not kiiow 
but you might bring in the Date Oboium Beli- 
fario with a good grace. 'J'he Avitlings come 
in clufters to two or three colFee-honlbs which 
have left you oif; tiud 1 hope you will make us, 
who fine to your wit, merry with tlieir charac- 
ters who Hand out againft it. 

I am your mod humlilc lervant. 

‘ P. S. 1 hav^e lately got the ingenious au- 
thors of blacking for limes, powder for colour- 
ing the hair, pomatum for the hands, cofmetic 
for the face, to be ^mur conllant culiomer.s ; fo 
that your advertifemeiits will as mucli adorn 
the outward man, as your paper does tlie in- 
ward. 'r * 


N”46‘2. M'cdnefday, Auguft 20, 1712. 


Nil ego pm’liikri)i( j}ictm<lo fauns atniro. 

11 o ir, 1 . Sat. V. 41. 

Nc^tlvirig fo grateful as a plcafant friend. 

Pi^oPLK are not aware of the very great force 
which plealantry in company has upon all thole 
with whom a man of that talent converfes. 
His faults are generally overlooked by all his 


By Steele. See liual note to N“ .321 . 
A a 3 
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acquaintance, and a certain careleffnels, that 
conftuntly attends all his a6lions, carries him 
on with greater I'uccefs, than diligence and alii- 
duity does others who have no lhare in this en- 
dowment. Dacinthus breaks, his word upon 
all occafions both trivial and important ; and, 
when he is lufliciently railed at for that abo^ 
minable quality, they who talk of him end with 
‘ After all he is a very plealant fellow.’ Dacin- 
thus is an ill-natured hulband, and yet the very 
women end their freedom of dilcourle upon this 
l'ubjc6t, ‘ But after all be is very plealant com- 
pany.’ Dacinthus is neither, in point of ho- 
noui-, civility, good-breeding, nor good-nature, 
unexceptionable ; and yet all is anlwered, ‘ I’or 
he is a very plealant fellow.’ When this qua- 
lity is conipicuous in a man who has, to accom-! 
pany it, manly and virtuous fentiments, there 
cannot certainly be any thing which can give 
fo plealing a gratilication as the gaiety of luch 
a perlbn ; but when it is alone, and lerves only 
to gild a crowd of ill qualities, there is no man 
fo much to be avoided as your pleafant fellow, 
A very plealant fellow ihall turn your good 
liame to a jell, make your character contempti- 
ble, debauch your wife or daughter, and yet be 
received by the reft of the world with w elcome 
wherever he appears. It is very ordinary with 
thole of tills character to be attcntiie only 
to their own iatisfaClions, and have very little 
bowels for the concerns or forrow's of other 
men; nay, they are capable of purchaling their 
own pleal'ures at the expence of giving pain to 
others. But tiny who do not conlider this. 
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fort of men thus carefully, are irrefillibly ex- 
pofeci to their inhimations. 'J’hc author of the 
following letter carries the matter I’o liigh, as to 
intimate that the liberties of England have been 
at the mercy of a prince nieiely as he was of 
this plealant character. 

‘ Mr. SiM’.CTATOU, 

T'iikrk is no one paffion which all 
mankind lb naturally give into as pride, nor any 
other palhon whicli appears in fuch diifcrent 
tlii'guifes. It is to be found in all habits and 
complexions. Is it not a queliion, whether it 
does more harm' or good in the w'orld ; and if 
there be not Inch a tlung as what we may call 
a virtuous and laudable pride 

‘ It is this pat’lion alone, when mlfapj)lied, 
that lays us fo open to flatterers ; and lie who 
can agreeably condel’cend to footh our humour 
or temper, finds abvays an open avenue to our 
foul ; efpecially if the flatterer happen to be our 
fuperior. 

‘ One might give many infianccs of this in a 
late Englifh monarch, under the tit le of, “ 'J'he 
gaieties of king Charles II.” T'his prince was by 
nature extremely familiar, of very ealy accels, 
and much delighted to fee and be feen ; and 
this happy temper, which in the highelt degree 
gratified his people’s vanity, did him moie fer- 
vice with his loving fiibjebts than all his other 
virtues, though it mull be confefled he had 
many. He delighted, though a mighty king, 
to giv'e and take a jeft, as they fay: and a prince 

A a 4 
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of this fortunate dlfpofition, who w^ere inclined 
to make an ill ufe of his power, may have any 
thing of his people, be it never lb much to their 
prejudice. But this good king made generally 
a very innocent ufe, as to the public, of this 
inlnaring temper; for, it is well known, he 
purliied pleahiro more than andjition. He 
I'eenu.'d to glory In being the flrlt man at cock- 
maiches, horfo-races, balls, and plays: he ap- 
peared li ghly delighted on thofe occafions, and 
never failed to warm and gladden the heart of 
every fpe^:tutor. He more than once dined 
uiih his good cilizens of London on their lord- 
mayor s-day, ami did lb tlie year that fir Ro- 
bert \ iner was mayor. Sir Robert was a very 
loyal man, and, if you will allow the exprel- 
llon, v ery fond of his fovereign ; but, what 
M'ith tlie joy he felt at heart for the honour 
done him by his prince, and tlirougb the w'armth 
lie was in with continual toading healths to 
the royal family, his lordlliip grew a little fond 
of his inajeftv, and entered into a familiarity not 
altogctlnn- fo graceliil in fo public a place. ^J’he 
king nmlerflood very well how to extricate 
liiinfelf in all kinds of didiculties, and with an 
Ihnt to the company to avoid ceremony. Role 
off and made towards his coach, which Rood 
ready for him in (juil'lnali yard. ]5ut the 
inayor liked Ins compau v fb wi ll, and was grown 
fo intiinalv', that he purliied him liaRily, and, 
catching liim laR by tlie band, cried out with 
a vehement oath ami accent, “ Sir, you Riall 
Ray and lake t other bottle. ’ The airy mo- 
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narch looked kindly at him over his flioulder, 
and with a Imile and graceful air (for J law 
him at the time, and do now) repeated this 
lino of the old long, 

lie tliat’s (inink is as great as a king/’ 

and immediately returned back and complied 
with l)is landlord. 

‘ I give you this (lory, Ai r. vSpectator, becaufe, 
as 1 laid, 1 faw the pafliige ; and 1 alfiiie you it 
is very true, and yet no common one ; and 
wlien I tell you the fequel, you will fay 1 have 
a better realbn for it. This very mayor after- 
wards erebted a Itatue of his merry monarch 
in Stocks-rnarket', and did the crown many 
and great fervices ; and it was owing to this 
humour of the king, that his family had fo 
great a fortune Ihut up in the exchequer of their 

* The equetlriau (latuc of Charles 11. in Stocks-niarket, 
erected at tlie foie charge of lir llobert V iiier_, was originally 
made for John Sobielki, king of Poland ; but by foine acci- 
dent it liad been left on the worknian’s bands. 'J\) favo tliiH? 
and e\|)r‘U( eg the Polauder was converted into a In iton, and 
the 'l\nk undennatb bis liorfe into Oliver Cromwell, to 
complete the complinieiit. Unfortunately the turban on the 
'Pnrk’s head was ovt rlookcd, and left an undeniable proof 
of tliis dory. See Slow's Siiivey, &c. ed. ]7o.), p. .)17> 
vol. i. and Kalpli s Review, &c. edit. 1731), p- 9- See alfo 
Tat. with notes, J8, and note, ed. I78(), in (i vols, 

'i'his (Mjueltriiui Aatiie of Mliite mailde was erected on a 
neat conduit, iii lf>7.) ; but when, iu 173.>, the city-council 
lixed on Stocks-inarket for the llte of a houfe of refidence I'or 
the lord-mayors of t .ondon, the ftatue as reiriovod, to make 
way for the Maulion-boufe : the firft Hone of which was 
laid 06t, 25 j 1739, by Micajab Perry, cfq. tlieu lord- 
niavor. 
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pleaPdnt fovereign. The many good-natured 
condefcenlions of this prince are vulgarly known ; 
and it is excellently faid of him by a great 
hand "* which v rit his chara6ter, that he was 
not a king a quarter of an hour together in his 
whple reign. He would receive vilits from fools 
and half madmen ; and at times 1 have met with 
people who have boxed, fought at back-fword, 
and taken poifon before king Charles II. In a 
word, he was lb pleafant a man, that no one 
could be forrowful under his government. This 
made him capable of baffling, with the greateft 
eafe imaginable, all fuggeftions of jealouly ; and 
the people could not entertain notions of any 
thing terrible in him, whom they faw every 
way agreeable. This fcrap of the familiar part 
of that princess hiftory I thought fit to fend you, 
in compliance to the requeft you lately made to 
3 mur correfpondents. 

I am. Sir, 

T" Your moft humble fervant.’ 


* Sheffield duke of BuekiiighaTn, who faid, that ^ on pre- 
meditation Charles H. could not act the part of a king for a 
moment/ 

" By Steele. Sec N® 4C-S, Ne 44‘2, and jinal note to 
324, on T- 
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N" 46’3. Thurfday, Auguit 21, 1713, 


Omiia (puc fat fa volviiuiur rota diurno, 

I* ed ore I opt to reddit arnica (plies, 

I enalor defe[la toro cum membra reponit^ 

Me?i < taiuen ad f//vas el faa luftra ndit : 

Jiidicihm tiles, aurigi'; foinaia cnrnis^ 

I ana (pie nocUinils nieta cavelur eiptis. 

Me quoijiie M alarum fiudium fiih uocie fdenti 

Aitihus (([jiicUs fidticitarc Jotcl, Cl A h ^ 

iii llcep, wIk 11 fancy is let loofe to play, 

Our drcjuiis i cp(‘al llie willies of thc^ ilay. 

Though fuilhcr toil his tired limbs rcfiili^, 

The di eumiiig hunter ftili the chafe purliics. 

Tlie judgo a-bed dilpenfcs 1‘till the laws, 

And llecps again o\‘r the unlinilliVl caufe. 

The dozing racer li c ars his chariot j oH, 

Smacks tlie vain whip, and Hums tlie fancv’d goal. 

Me too the JMufes_, in the lilent night, 

With wonted chimes of giiigiing verfe delight. 


f WAS entertaining myfelf with com- 

paring Homer’s balance, in which Jupiter is re- 
prcl'ented as weigljing the fates of lJe6lor and 
Achilles, with u pailagc of Virgil, wherein that 
deity is introduced as weighing the fates of Tur- 
nus and A^’meas. 1 then cou(idei*ed how the 
fame way of tliinking prevailed in the ealtern 
parts of the world, as in thofe noble padages of 
j'eripture, wherein we are told, that the great 
king of Uabylon, the day before his death, 
bad been ‘ weighed in the balance, and been 
found wanting,' In other places of the holy 
writings, the Almighty is deferibed as weighing 
the mountains in fcaies, making the weight ibr 
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the vviiuls, knowing the balancings of the 
clouds ; and in others, as weighing the a6lions 
of men, and laying their calamities together in a 
"balance. Milton, as J have obl’erved in a former 
|)a})er”, had an eye to Icverul of thele foregoing 
indanccs in that beautiful defeription, wherein he 
reprefents the archangel and the evil Ipirit as 
addrefhng themlelves for the combat, but part- 
ed by the balance which appeared in the hea- 
vens, and weighed the confequcnces of fuch a 
laattle. 


‘ TIf Eternal, to prevent fucli horrid fray. 
Hung forth in lieav’n his golden fcales, yet I’cen 
Metwivt Aftrcaand tlic Scorfhon fign ; 

M'lierein all things created lirfl he weigh'd, 

The j)eiKlulous round earlli, with balanc'd air, 

It\ counter poife, now ponders all events, 
battles ami realms ; in thefe he put two weight?, 
The fcquel each of parting and of fight. 

The latter (juick up flew, and kick'd the beam ; 
Which (iabriel fpying, thus bcfpake the fiend : 

“ Satan, 1 know thy ftrength, and thou know’tl 
mine : 

Neither our own, but giv'n. What folly tlien 
I'o boaft wdiat arms can do, fince thine no more 
Than heav’n permits ; nor mine, though doubled 
now 

To trample thee as mire ! For proof look up, 
And read thy lot in yon celeftial fign, 

Whei’e thou art weigh'd, and fliewn how light, how 
Aveak, 

If thou reiii't.” The fiend look'd up, and knew 
His mounted fcale aloft; nor more; but lied 
Murm'ring, and with him fled the (hades of night.’ 

® See Spc6l. Vol. iv. 3121. 
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Thefe fev^eral amuling thoughts, having taken 
pofleffion of my mind Ibme time before I went 
to deep, and mingling theml’elves with my or- 
dinary ideas, railed in my imagination a very 
odd kind of vilion. I was, methonglit, replac- 
ed in my Rudy, and I’eated in my ell)o\\-cliair, 
where 1 had indulged tlie foregoing I’pceulations, 
with my lamp burning by me as ul'ual. VV Iiiltl 
1 was here meditating on I’everal iulfjebts of mo- 
rality, and conlidering the nature of mjiny vir- 
tues and vices, as materials for thole difeourfes 
with which J daily entertain the public; 1 law, 
methought, a pair of golden fcahvs hanging by a 
chain of the fame metal over the table that Rood 
before me ; when, on a Ridden, there were great 
heaps of weights thrown down on euich fide of 
them. I found, upon examining thefe weights, 
they Ihewed the value of every thing that is in 
elteom among men. 1 made an (‘Riiy of them, 
by putting the weight of wifdom in one fcalig 
and that of riches in another ; upon which the 
latter, to Ihew^ its comparative lightnefs, imme- 
diately Hew up and kicked the beam. 

Jhit, before 1 proceed, 1 muR inform my 
reader, that thele weights did not exiu t their 
natural gravity, till thev were laid in the golden 
balance, infomuch that 1 could not guels w Inch 
was light or heavv, whilR 1 held thonn in my 
hand. 'Plus i found by feveral initances ; for, 
upon my laying a weight in one ol the fcales, 
which was inferibed by the word ‘ eternity,’ 
though 1 threw in that of time, profperitv, 
aflliblion, wealth, poverty, intereR, fuccels, with 
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many other weights, which in my hanri feemed 
veiy ponderous, they were not able to llir the 
oppolite balance ; nor could they have prevailed, 
though adilled with the weight of the I'un, the 
ftars, and the earth. 

Upon emptying the fcales, I laid fevcral titles 
and honours, with pomp, triumphs, and many 
weights of the like nature, in one of them ; and 
leeing a little glittering weight lie by^ me, 1 threw 
it accidentally into the other I’cale, when, to my 
grfjat 1‘urprife, it proved fo exact a counterpoife, 
that it kept the balance in an equilibrium. This 
little glittering weight was infcribed upon the 
edges of it with the word ‘ vanity.’ I found 
there were Itweral other weights which were 
equally heavy, and exact counterpoifes to one 
another : a few of them .1 tried, as Avarice and 
Poverty, Riches and Content, with I’ome others. 

There were likewife leveral weights that 
•were of the fame ligurc, arul leemcci to corref- 
pond with each other, but were entirely dilic- 
rent when throw n into the I'cales : as Religion 
and IJypocrily, Pedantry and 1. earning, Witand 
Vivacity, Superltition and Devotion, Gravity 
and Wifdom, with many others. 

1 obierved one particular weight lettered on 
both Tides ; and, upon applying myfelf to the 
reading of it, 1 found on one lide w ritten, ^ In 
the dialect of men,’ and underneath it, ‘ Cala- 
mities :’ on the other lide was written, ‘ In the 
language of the gods,’ and underneath ‘ Blell- 
ings.’ 1 found the intrinfic value of this weight 
to be much greater than 1 imagined, for it 
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overpovveicd Health, Wealth, Good-fortune, 
and many other weights, which were much 
more ponderous in my hand than the other. 

There is a laying among the Scotch, that an 
ounce of mother-wit is worth a pound of cler- 
gy p : 1 was fenlible of the truth of this faying, 
w hen 1 law the difference between the weight of 
Natural Parts, and that of Learning. The ob- 
fervations which I made upon thefe two weights 
opened to me a new field of difcoveries ; for, 
notwithltanding the w'eightof the Natural Parts 
was much heavier than that of Learning, I ob- 
ferved that it weighed an hundred times heavier 
than it ditl before, when 1 put Ijearning into the 
lame fcale with it. I made the fame obfervation 
upon Paith and Morality ^ ; for, notwithftanding 
the latter outweighed the former I’eparately, it 
received a thouliuid times more additional weight 
from its conjun6tion with the former, than what 
it had by itfelf. 'I'his odd phenomenon Ihewed 
itfelf in other particulars, as in Wit and Judg- 
ment, Philofophy and Religion, J ultice and Hu- 
manity, Zeal and Charity, depth of Senfe and 
perfpicuity of Style, with iiinunierable other 
particulars too long to be mentioned in this 
paper. 

As a dream feldom fails of dafliing ferioufnefs 
with impertinence, mirth with gravity, me- 
tliought I made leveral other experiments of a 
more ludicrous nature, by one of which i found 

•* See Dr. Beattie’s ElFay on the Nature and InimutahiHtv 
of Truth, chap. i. p. 45, 2d edit. 1771. ’ 

’ See Spe^t. 4i>H- 
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that an IhigliOi otTav'O was very ofteu heavier 
than a French folio ; and, by niiother, that an old 
Greek or Latin autiior weighed down a whole li- 
brary of moderns. Seeing one of my Speciatoi’s 
lying by me, 1 laid it into one of the fcaies, and 
flung a two-penny piece into the other. The 
reader will not inquire into the event, if he re- 
members the lirft trial whicli 1 liave recorded in 
this paper, 1 afterwards threw both the foxes 
into the balance ; but, as it is not for my interett 
to dil'oblige either of them, I iliall deiire to be 
excidld from telling the rel’ult of lliis experi- 
ment. Having an opportunity of this nature in 
my hands, 1 could not forbear throwing into 
one fcale tile principles of a tory, and into the 
other thole of a wliig ; but as 1 have all along 
declared this to be a neutral paper, I lhall like- 
wile delire to be lilent under this head alfo, 
though, upon examining one of the weights, I 
liiw tile word ‘ TRKni/ engraven on it in capital 
letters. 

1 made many other experiments ; aiul, though 
I have not room for them all in this day’s fpe- 
culation, 1 may perhaps referve them for another. 
I lhall only add that, upon my awaking, J was 
forry to lind my golden fcaies vanilhed ; but re- 
folved for the future to learn this ielfon from 
them, not to defpife or value any things for their 
appearances, but to regulate my eiteem and 
pailions towards them according to their real 
and intrinlic value. C '' 

* By Addifon, dated it feems from Chelfea. See final note 
to Is’® o. 

N. B. The tale of Bafilius Valentinus and Alexandrinus, 
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N" 464. Ei'iday, Auguft 22, 1712. 


Aiiream quifquis mediocritatem 
T)iligit, tutus caret ohjoleti 
Sordihiis tec ti, caret invidcnda 

Sohrius aula. IIoR. C. Od. x. 5# 

The golden mean, as fliers too nice to dwell 
Among the ruins of a tilthy cell. 

So is her modelly withal as great. 

To balk the envy of a princely feat. Nor K is. 

I AM wonderfully pleafed when I meet with 
any pallage in an old Greek or Latin author, 
that is not blown upon, and which 1 have never 
met with in a quotation. Of this kind is a 
beautiful faying in Theognis; ‘ Vice is covered 
by wealth, and virtue by poverty or, to give 
it the verbal tranllation, ‘ Among men there are 
fome who have their vices concealed by wealth, 
and others who have their virtues concealed by 
poverty.’ Lvery man’s obfervation will I’upply 


in N® 426 of this volume, is taken from the Ainbaffador’s 
Travels of Olearius, the Eiigliih tranllation, book v. p. 189* 

J.B.B. 

“f.l-f- This day is publiflied Tlie Shining Sifters, a poem, 
written at Tunbridge; and the liia<l of Homer, with a pre- 
face, life, and notes, by madam Dacier; fome notes by Mi . 
Johnfon, 8cc. Printed curioufly, with an Elzevir letter, for 
B. Lintot. Spe6l. in folio. 

At Drury-lane, on Friday, Auguft 22, the laft revived 
comedy, called The London Cuckolds. Ramble, Mr. Mills; 
Townly, Mr. Hufband ; Doodle, Mr. Jolinlcn; Wifeacre, 
Mr. Bullock ; Daftiwell, Mr. Bawen ; and Loveday, Mr. 
Bullock, jun. Arabella, Mrs. Bradlhaw; and Peggy, Mifs 
Willis. Ibidem. 

VoL. VI. B b 
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him with inftances of rich men, who have I’e- 
veral faults and defeats that are overlooked, if 
not entirely hidden, by ineans of their riches ; 
and, 1 think, we cannot find a more natural de- 
fcription of a poor man, whole merits are loft in 
his poverty, than that in the words of the wife 
man : ‘ There was a little city, and few men 
within it ; and there came a great king againft 
it, and belieged it, and built great bulwarks 
againft it. Now there was found in it a poor 
wife man, and he, by his wifdom, delivered the 
city ; yet no man remembered that fame poor 
man. Then, laid I, wifdom is better than 
ftrength; neverthelefs, the poor man’s wifdom 
is defpifed, and his words are not heard.’ 

The middle condition feems to be the moft 
advantageoufly lituated for the gaining of wif- 
dom. Poverty turns our thoughts too much 
upon the fupplying of our wants, and riches 
upon our enjoying fuperfluities ; and, as Cowley 
has laid in another cafe, ‘ It is hard for a man 
to keep a fteady eye upon truth, who is always 
in a battle, or a triumph.’ 

If w^e regard poverty and w'ealth, as they are 
apt to produce virtues or vices in the mind of 
man, one may obferve that there is a fet oT each 
of thefe growing out of poverty, quite different 
from that which rifes out of wealth. Humility 
and patience, induftry and temperance, are very 
often the good qualities of a poor man. Hu- 
manity and good-nature, magnanimity and a 
lenfe of honour, are as often the qualifications 
of tlie rich. On the contrary, poverty is apt to 
betray a man into envy, riches into arrogance ; 
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poverty is too often attended with fraud, vicious 
compliance, repining, murmur, and difcontent. 
Riches expofe a man to prifle and luxury, a 
foolilh elation of heart, and too gi*eat a fontlnels 
for the prefent world. In Ihort, the middle 
condition is moft eligible to the man who would 
improve himfelf in virtue ; as 1 have before 
fhewn, it is the moft ad\ antageous for the gain- 
ing of knowledge. It was upon this conlidera- 
tion that Agur founded his prayer, which for 
the wil'dom of it is recorded in holy writ. 

‘ Two things have i required of thee ; deny rrie 
them not before I die. Remove far from me 
vanity and lies ; give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with food convenient for me: 
left I be full and deny thee, and fay. Who is 
the Lord ? or left 1 be poor and fteai, and take 
the name of my God in vain.’ 

I ftiall fill the remaining part of niy paper 
with a very pretty allegory, w’hich is w'rought 
into a play by Arlftophanes the Greek come- 
dian. It feems originally defigned as a latire 
upon the rich, though, in fome parts of it, it is, 
like the foregoing difcourfe, a kind of compa- 
rifon betw'een wealth and poverty. 

C'hremylus, who was an old and a gootl man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being defirous to 
leave fome riches to his fon, eonfults the oracle 
of Apollo upon the fubject. T'lie oracle l>kli 
him tollow the (irll man he fliouUl fee upon his 
going out of the temple. The perlbn he chanced 
to fee was to appearance an old fordid blind 
man ; but upon his following him from place to 
place, he at laft found, by his own confeftion, 

Bb 2 
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that he was Plutus the god of riches, and that 
he was juft come out of the houfe of a mifer. 
Piutus further told him, that when he was a 
boy, he ufed to declare, that as foon as he came 
to age he would diftribute wealth to none but 
virtuous and juft men; upon which Jupiter, 
confidering the pernicious confequences of fuch 
a refolution, took his fight away from him, and 
left him to ftroll about the world in the blind 
condition wherein Chremylus beheld him. With 
much ado Chremylus prevailed upon him to go 
to his houfe, where he met an old woman in a 
tattered raiment, who had been his gueft for 
many years, and whofc name w as Poverty. The 
old woman refufmg to turn out fo eafily as he 
would have her, he threatened to banilh her not 
only from his own houfe, but out of ail G reece, 
if Ihe made any more words upon the matter. 
Poverty on this occalion pleads her caufe very 
notably, and reprefents to her old landlord, that 
fliould file be driven out of the country, all their 
trades, arts, and fciences, would be driven out 
with her; and that if every one was rich, they 
would never be fupplied with thofe pomps, or- 
naments, and conveniences of life which made 
riches deftrable. She likewife reprelented to 
him the feveral advantages which (he bellowed 
upon her votaries in regard to their lhape, their 
health, and their a6livity, by preferring them 
from gouts, droplles, unwieldinefs, and intem- 
perance. But whatever Ihe had to fay for her* 
lelf, flie was at laft forced to troop off. Chre- 
myl.us immediately confidered how he might 
reftore Plutus to his fight; and, in order to it. 
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conveyed him to the temple of iEfculapius, who 
was famous for cures and miracles of this nature. 
By this means the deity recovered his eyes, and 
began to make a right ufe of them, by enriching 
every one that was dillingui{l>ed by piety to- 
wards the gods, and juftice towards men; and 
at the fame time by taking away his gifts from 
the impious, and undeferving. This produces 
feveral merry incidents, tiil in the laft a6l Mer- 
cury delcends with great complaints from the 
gods, that fincc the good men were grown rleh, 
they had received no facrifices; which is con- 
firmed by a prieft of Jupiter, who enters with a 
reraonftrance, that lince the late innovation he 
was reduced to a llarving condition, and could 
not live upon his oflice. Chremylus, who in 
the beginning of the play was religious in his 
poverty, concludes it with a propofal, which was 
reliflied by all the good men who w'ere now 
grown rich as well as himfelf, that they ftiould 
carry Pliitus in a I’olemn procellion to the tem- 
ple, and inllail him in the place of Jupiter. 
This allegory inftrufted the Athenians in two 
points : firft, as it vindicated the conduct of Pro- 
vidence in its ordinary diftributions of wealth ; 
and in the next place, as it Ihewed the great 
tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of 
thofe who poflefled them. 

C* 


• By Addifoii, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
notes to N® 5, and Is'® 335, on C and L. 
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Qua ratiune queas traducere leniter ovum : 

Ne te fe Hiper imps agitet vexetque cupido ; 

Ne pav )r et reruin medivcriler utUiiim jpcs. 

Hoii. 1 lip. xviii. 97- 

Hovv yon may glide with gentle cafe, 

Adown the current of your days; 

Nor vex’d by mean and low delires. 

Nor wanii’ci by wild ambitious fires ; 

By hope alarm’d, deprefs’d by fear. 

For things but little w'orlli your care. 

Fkancis. 

Having endeavoured in rny laft Saturday’s 
paper ‘ to Ihew the great excellency of faith, I 
Ihall here conhdci what are the proper means 
of llrengthening and confirming it in the mind 
of man. 'i’hole who delight in reading books 
of controverfv, which are written on both fides 
of the qucftion on points of faith, do very fel- 
dom arrive at a fi.xed and fettled habit of it. 
They are one day entirely convinced of its im- 
portant truths, and the next meet with fome- 
thing that lhakes and dilturbs them. The doubt 
which was laid revives again, and fliews itlelf 
in. new difficulties, and that generally for this 
reafon, becaufe the mind, which is perpetually 
toft in controverlies and difputes, is apt to for- 
get the reafons which had once fet it at reft, 
and to be difquieted with any former perplex- 
ity, when it appears in a new fliape, or i^ 


‘ See SpeS. N® 459. 
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fiarted by a diflerent band. As nothing is more 
laudable than an inquiry after truth, fo nothing 
is more irrational than to pafs away our whole 
lives, without determining ourlelves one way or 
other in thofe points which are of the lall im- 
portance to us. There are indeed many things 
from which we may withhold our allent; but in 
cafes by which we are to regulate our lives, it 
is the greatetl abl'uriiity to be wavering and un- 
fettled, without doling with that lide which 
appears the molt fafe and the moll probable. 
'I’he lirll rule, therefore, which 1 Iball lay down, 
is thts, that w hen by reading or difcourfe w'e 
find ourlelves thoroughly convinced of the truth 
of any article, and of the reafona blend’s of our 
belief in it, we lliould never after fuller our- 
f’elves to call it in queltion. We may perhaps 
forget the arguments which occalioned our 
convidion, but we ought to remember the 
llrenffth thev had with us, and therefore ftill to 
retain the convi6lion which they once produced. 
This is no more than what we do in every com- 
mon art and fcience ; nor is it poflible to ad 
otherwife, conlidering the weaknefs and limi- 
tation of our intellectual faculties. It was thus 
that Latimer, one of the glorious army of mar- 
tyrs, who introduced the reformation in Lag- 
land, behaved himfelf in that great conference 
which w'as managed between the moft learned 
among the proteiiants and papilis in the reign 
of queen Mary. This venerable old man, know- 
ing his abilities were impaired by age, and that 
it w'as impoflible for him to recolleCt all thofe 
reafons which had direCled him in the choice of 

B b 4 
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his religion, left his companions, who w'ere in 
the full pollelfion of their parts and learning, to 
baffle and confound their antagonifts by the 
force of reafon. As for himlelf, he only re- 
peated to his ad^'erlaries the articles in which 
he firmly believed, and in the profeffion of which 
he was determined to die. It is in this manner 
that the mathematician proceeds upon propo- 
fitions which he has once denionlti“<ited ; and, 
though tlic demonll ration may have flipped out 
of his memory, he builds upon the truth, be- 
caufe he knows it was demonltrated. This 
rule is ahfolutely necefliiry for weaker minds, 
and in fome mealure for men of the greateft 
abilities; but to thefe laft 1 w'ould propofe, in 
the fecond place, that they fljould lay up in 
their memories, and always keep by them in 
readinels, thofe arguments which appear to them 
of the greatefl flrength, and which cannot be 
got over by all the doubts and cavils of infi- 
delity. 

But, in the third place, there is nothing which 
ftrengthens faith more than morality. Taitli 
and morality naturally produce each other. A 
man is quickly convinced of the truth of reli- 
gion, who finds it is not againll his intereft that 
it fliould be true. The pleafure he receives at 
prolent, and the happinefs which he promifes 
himlelf from it hereafter, will both difpofe him 
very powerfully to give credit to it, according 
to the ordinary ol.-fervation, that w e are ealy to 
believe what We wilh. It is very certain, that 
a man of lound reafon cannot forbear cloling 
'with religion upon an impartial examination of 
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it ; but at the fame time it is certain, that faith 
is kept alive in us, and gathers ftrength from 
pi*aciice more than from Ipeculation. 

There is ItiJl another method, which is more 
perluaftve than any of the former; and that is 
an habitual adoration of the Supreme Being, as 
well in conllant afts of mental worfliip, as in 
outward forms. The devout man does not only 
believe, but feels there is a Deity. He has ac- 
tual I’enl’ations of him ; his experience concurs 
with his reafon ; he fees him more and more in 
all his intercourfes witli him, and even in this 
life almolt loles i>i.s faith in conviction. 

The lait metliod which I iliall mention for 
the giving lif;; to a man’s faith, is freejuent re- 
tirement from the world, accompanied with 
reli«:ious metlitation. When a man thinks of 
any tiling in the darknefs of the night, what- 
ever deep impreflions it may make in his mind, 
they are apt to vanilh as toon as the day breaks 
about him. 'I'lie light and noil'e of tlie day, 
which are perpetually foliciting his fenfes, and 
calling off his attention, wear out of his mind 
the thoughts that imprinted theml’elves in it, 
with fo much Itrength, during the lilence and 
darknefs of the night. A man finds the fame 
difference as to himfelf in a crowd and in a fo- 
litude : the mind is ftunned and dazzled arnidft 
that variety of objects which prefs upon her in 
a great city. She cannot apply herlelf to the 
confideration of thofe things which are of the 
utmoff concern to her. The cares or pleafures 
of the world ftrike in with every thought, and 
a multitude of vicious examples gives a kind of 
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jnflificiitlon to our folly. In our retirements 
every thing clifpofes us to be ierious. In courts 
jintl cities we are entertained with tlie works of 
men; in the country with thole of Cod. One 
is the province of art, the other of nature. 
Faith and devotion naturally grow in the mind 
of every reafonable man, who fees the irapref- 
fions of divine power and wildom in every ob- 
ject on which lie calls bis eye. '^riie Supreme 
Being lias math; the l)elt arguments for his own 
exillence, in the formation of the heavens and 
the earth : and lhef<,‘ are aj'guments which a 
man of fenfe cannot forl)ear attending to, who 
is out of the noife and hurry of human allairs. 
Ariltotle fays, that ihoald a man live under 
ground, and tliere converfe witli works of art 
and mechunifm,and Ihould afterw ards be brought 
up into the open day, and fee tlm feveral glo- 
ries of the liea\ en and earth, he would imme- 
diately pronounce them the works offuch a be- 
ing as we define God to be. The plalmift has 
very beautiful ftrokes of poetry to this purpofe, 
in that exalted llrain : ‘ The heavens declare 

the glory of God ; and the firmament iheweth 
his liandy work. One day telleth another; and 
one night certilieth another. There is neither 
fpeech nor language ; hut their voices are heard 
among them. Their found is gone out into all 
lands ; and tlieir words into the ends of the 
world.’ As fuch a bold and fublimc manner 
of thinking furnilhes very noble matter for an 
ode, the reader mav fee it wrought into the fol- 
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I. 

“ The fpacious firmament on liigh. 
With all the blue ethereal Iky, 

And fpangled heavens, a Ihining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 

Th’ unwearied fun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power difplay. 

And publifties to every land 
The work of an almighty hand. 


II. 

“ Soon as the cv’ning fluxdes prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 

And nightly to the liffning earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth : 

Whilft all the Itars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Ckmfirm the tidings as they roll, 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole. 

III. 

“ What thouglj, in folemn fihmce, all 
Move round tlie dark terreftrial ball ? 

What though nor real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
in reafon’s car they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever finging, as they lliine, 

The Hand that made us is divine.” 

C“ 


” By Addifon, dated, it is thought, from Chelfea. Seeth 
cancliiding note to tlic preceding paper. 
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Aud by her gi aceful walk the queen of love is known. 

Dhyden. 

Whf.n Jh Ineas, llie boro of Virgil, is loft in 
the wood, and a perl’e6t ftrangor in the place on 
which lie is landed, he is accofted by a lady in 
an habit lor the chafe. She inquires of him, 
whetiicr he has leen jiafs by that way any young 
woman drefied as Ihe was whether ftie were 
following the I'port in the wood, or any other 
w'ay employed, according to the cuftom of hun- 
trelii^s ? 'i'he hero anfwers wdth the rel’pe6i due 
to the beautiful appearance Ihc made; tells her, 
he law no i'ucli |)erlbn as Ihe inquired for; but 
intiniatcs that ho knows her to be of the deities, 
and delires ftie Mould conduct a ftranger. Her 
form from her lirlt appearance manifefted ftie 
was more than mortal ; but, though Ihe w'as 
certainly a goddels, the poet does not make her 
known to be the goddefs of beauty till Ihe 
moved. All the cliarms of an agreeable perfon 
arc then in their higheft exertion, every limb 
and feature appears with its refpehtive grace. It 
is from this obfen ation that 1 cannot help being 
fo paflionatc an admirer as 1 am of good danc- 
ing As all art is an imitation of nature, this 

» Spea. N" 6f), N’O?, N' 33 g N" 370 , N’376; Tat. 
IS ' 3‘]^ aud Is" O'S. 
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is an imitation of nature in its liigheft excel- 
lence, and at a time when flie is moll agree- 
able. The bufinefs of dancing is to dilplay 
beauty; and for that realbn ail <lirtortions and 
mimicries, as fucli, are what raii’e avertion in- 
llead of pleafure: but things that arc in them- 
felves excellent, are ever attended with impof- 
ture and falfe imitation, 'riuts, as in poetry 
there are labouring fools who write anagrams 
and acroftics, there are pretenders in dancing, 
who think merely to do wdiat otlicrs cannot, is 
to excel. Such creatures Ihould be rewarde:d 
like him who had acquired a knack of throwing 
a grain of corn through the. eye of a needle, 
with a bulhel to keep his hands in ule. The 
dancers on our ftage are very faidty in this kind; 
and what they mean by writhing themfelves into 
fuch poltures, as it would be a pain for any of 
the fpeftators to ttand in, and yet hopcj to 
pleafe thofe I’peblators, is unintelligible. Mr. 
Prince has a genius, if he were encouraged, 
would prompt him to better things. In all the 
dances he invents, you I’ee he keeps dole to the 
charaders he reprefents. He does not hope to 
pleale by making his performers move in a man- 
ner in which no one elfe ever did, but by mo- 
tions proper to the characters he reprefents. He 
gives to clowns and lubbards clnnily graces; 
that is, he makes them practlie wliat they 
would think graces : and 1 have lien dances of 
his, which might give hints tliat woidd be ufe- 
ful to a comic writer. Tliefe performances 
have pleafed the talte of fuch as liave not re- 
liebtion enough to know their excellence, be- 
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caufe they are in nature ; and the diftotted mo- 
tions of others have offended thofo who could 
not form reafons to themfelves for their dif- 
pleafure, from their being a contradfolion to 
nature. 

When one confiders the inexpreffible advan- 
tage there is in arriving at fome excellence in 
this art, it is monttrous to behold it fo much 
negle6led. The following letter has in it fome- 
thing very natural on this fubjeft. 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 AM a widower with but one daugh- 
ter: (he was by nature much inclined to be a 
romp ; and 1 had no way of educating her, but 
commanding a young woman, whom I enter- 
tained to take care of her, to be very watchful 
in her care and attendance about her. I am a 
man of bufinefs, and obliged to be much abroad, 
'riie neighbours have told me, that in my ab- 
fence our maid has let in the fpruce fervants in 
the neighbourhood to junketings, while my girl 
played and romped even in the llreet. To tell 
you the plain truth, I catched her once, at eleven 
years old, at chuck-farthing* among the boys. 
This put me upon nev/ thoughts about my 
child, and I determined to place her at a board- 
ing-fchool ; and at the fame time gave a very 
difereet young gentlewoman her maintenance 
at the fame place and rate, to be her compa- 
nion. I took little notice of rny girl from time 
to time, but law her now and then in good 
health, out of liarm’s way, smd was fatistied. 
Hut by much importunity, 1 was lately prevailed 
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with to go to one of their balls. I cannot ex- 
prefs to you the filly anxiety my filly heart was 
in, when 1 faw my romp, now fifteen, taken 
out : 1 never felt the pangs of a father upon me 
fo Itronglv in my whole life before ; and 1 could 
not have- fullered more had my whole fortune 
been at Itake. My girl came on with the moft 
becoming modclty I had ever i'een, and calling 
a relpecTfnl eye, as if flie feared me more than, 
all the audience, I gave a nod, which 1 think 
gave her all the fpirit flie aifumed upon it; but 
the rofe properly to that dignity of aipe61. My 
romp, now the moft graceful perfon of her fex, 
aifumed a majelly which commanded the high- 
eft refpefi ; and w hen Ihe turned to me, and 
faw my face in rapture, the fell into the prettieft 
fmile, and 1 faw in all luw motions that Ihe ex- 
ulted in her father’s fatisladlion. You, Mr. 
Spectator, will, better than 1 can tell you, ima- 
gine to yourfelf all the dilferent beauties and 
changes of afpe6t in an accomplilhed young 
woman letting forth all her beauties with a de- 
iign to pleafe no one fo much as her father. 
My girl’s lover can never know half the fatif- 
faftion that 1 did in her that day* 1 could riot 
poffibly have imagined, that fo great improve- 
ment could have been W’rought by an art that 
I always held in itfelf ridiculous and contempt- 
ible. There is, I am convinced, no method like 
this, to give young women a fenfe of their own 
value and dignity ; and 1 am lure there can be 
none fo expeditious to communicate that value 
to others. As for the llippant intipidly gay, and 
wantonly forward, whom you behold among 
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dancers, that carriage is more to be attributed 
to the perverfe genius of the performers, than 
imputed to the art itfelf. For my part, my 
child has danced herfelf into mv efteem ; and 1 
have as great an honour for her as ever I had for 
her mother, from w hom llie derived thofe latent 
good qualities which appeared in her counte- 
nance when file was dancing ; for my girl, 
though 1 lay it myl’elf, fliewed in one quarter of 
an hour the innate principles of a modclt virgin, 
a tender wife, a generous friend, a kind mother, 
and an indulgent miflrefs. Fll (train hard but 
I will purchafe for her an hufband lintable to 
her merit. 1 am vour convert in the admira- 
tion of what 1 thought you jefted when you re- 
commended ; and if you pleafe to be at my 
houfe on Thurfday next, 1 make a ball for my 
daughter, and you ftiall lee her dance, or, if you 
will do her that honour, dance with her. 

I am, vSir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Phi LI PA TER.'’ 

I have fome time ago fpoken of a treatile 
written by Mr. AVeaver on this fubje6t, which 
is now, 1 underftand, ready to be publilhed”. 
This work lets this matter in a very plain and 
advantageous light; and I am convinced from 
it, that if the art was under proper regulations, 
it w ould be a mechanic w^ay of implanting in- 
fenlibly, in minds not capable of receiving it fo 
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well bj any other rules, a fenfe of good-breed- 
ing and virtue. 

Were any one to fee Mariamne' dance, let 
him be never lb fenfual a brute, I defy him to 
entertain any thoughts but of the liigheft re- 
fpe6t and efteem towards her. I was Aiewed 
lafl week a picture in a lady’s clofet, for which 
Rie had an hundred different drefles, that fhe 
could clap on round the face on purpofe to de- 
monllrate the force of habits in the diverfity of 
the fame countenance. Motion, and change of 
pofture and afpebt, has an elfefit no lei's fur- 
priling on the perfon of Mariamne when llie 
dances. 

Chloe is extremely pretty, and as filly as fhe 
is pretty. 'I’his idiot has a very good ear, and a 
moft agreeable fhape; but the folly of the thing 
is fuch, that it fmiles fo impertinently, and af- 
febis to pleafe fo fillily, that while fhe dances 
you fee the fnnpleton from head to foot. For 
you muft know (as trivial as this art is thought 
to be) no one was ever a good dancer, that had 
not a good underftanding. If this be a truth, I 
fhall leave the reader to judge, from that max- 
im, what efteem they ought to have for fucli 
impertinents as fly, hop, caper, tumble, twirl, 
turn round, and jump over their heads; and, in 
a word, play a thoufand pranks which many 
animals can do better than a man, inflead of 
performing to perfection what the human figure 
only is capable of performing. 

It may perhaps appear odd, that I, who fet 
up for a mighty lover at leaft of virtue, fliould 
* Probably Mrs. Bicknell. 

VoL. VI, Cc 
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take To much pains to recommend what the fo- 
berer part of mankind look upon to be a trifle ; 
but, under favour of the foberer part of man- 
kind, I think they have not enough confidered 
this matter, and for that reafon only difefteem 
it. I muft alfo, in my own juftification, fay, 
that I attempt to bring into the fervice of ho- 
nour and virtue every thing in nature that can 
pretend to give elegant delight. It may poflibly 
be proved, that vice is in itlelf deftruOive of 
pleafure, and virtue in itfelf conducive to it. If 
the delights of a free fortune were under proper 
regulations, this truth wnuld not want much ar- 
gument to fupport it ; but it would be obvious to 
every man, that there is a ftri6l afiinity between 
all things that are truly laudable and beautiful, 
from the higheft fentimenl of the foul to the 
mod indiflerent gefture of the body. 

T* 


N" 467- Tuefday, Auguft 26‘, 1712. 


• Qiiodcunqiie meca poterimt aitdere 

Seu tibi par poterimt ; feu, quod fpes abnuity ultra; 

Sive minus; certeque cavent minus: omne vovemus 
Hoc tibi : ne tanto careat mi/d nomine charta. 

Tibull. ad Meffalem^ 1 Eleg. iv. 24- 

Whate’er my Mufe adventurous dares indite^ 

Whellier the nicene£s of thy piercing fight 
Applaud niy lays, or cenfure what I write; 

To thee I ling, and hope to borrow fame. 

By adding to my page Meffala’s name/ 

The love of praife is a paflion deeply fixed 
in the mind of every extraordinary perfon ; and 

• By Steele., See final OPte to N” 324 on let. T. 
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thofe who are moft afPecled with it, feem moft 
to partake of that particle of the divinity which 
diftinguilhes mankind from the inferior creation. 
The Supreme Jieing itielf is moft pleafed with 
praife and thanld'giving : the other part of our 
duty is but an acknowledgment of our faults, 
whilft this is the immediate adoration of his 
pcrfe6libns. ’Twas an excellent obfervation, 
that we then only defpife commendation when 
we ceafe to deferve it : and we have ftiil extant 
two orations of Tuliy and X^liny, Ipokcn to the 
greateft and beft princes of all the Roman em- 
perors, who, no doubt, heard with the gi’eateft 
fatislaftlon, what even the moft dilinterefted per- 
fons, and at fo large a diftance of time, cannot 
read without admiration. Cielar thought his 
life confifted in the breath of praife, when he 
profellcd he had lived long enough for himlelf, 
when he had for his glory. Others have lacri- 
ftced theml'elves for a name which was not to 
begin till they were dead, giving away them- 
felves to purchai'e a Ibund w^hich was not to 
commence till they were out of hearing. But 
by merit and fuperior excellencies, .not only to 
gain, but, whilft living, to enjoy a great and 
univ erfal reputation, is the laft degree of happi- 
nefs which we can hope for here. l.Xad charac- 
ters are difperfed abroad with profulion, I hope 
for example fake, and (as punifliments are de- 
signed by the civil power) more for the deter- 
ring the innocent, than tlie chaftifing the guilty. 
The good are lefs frequent, whether it be that 
there are indeed fewer originals of this kind to 
-copy after, or that, through the malignity of our 

C c «: ' ' 
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nature, we rather delight in the ridicule than 
tlie virtues we find in others. However, it is 
but juft, as well as pleaftng, even for variety, 
fometimes to give the world a reprefentation of 
the bright fide of human nature, as well as the 
dark and gloomy. The defire of imitation may, 
perhaps, be a greater incentive to the practice 
of what is good, than the averfion w'e may con- 
ceive at W'hat is blaineable; the one immediately 
directs you what you fhould do, w hilft the other 
only Ihews you what you fhould avoid ; and 1 
cannot at pnTent do this with more fatisfadiion, 
than by endeavouring to do fome juflice to the 
charafter of Manilius. 

It would tin* exceed my prefent deflgn, to 
give a particular defeription of Manilius through 
all the parts of Ills excellent life. 1 lhall now 
only draw him in his retirement, and pafs over 
in lilonce the various arts, the courtly manners, 
and the undefigning honefty by which he at- 
tained the honours he has enjoyed, and which 
now give a dignity and veneration to the eafe he 
does enjo^^ 'U’is here that he looks back with 
pleafurc on the waves and billows through which 
he has fleered to fo fair an haven ; he is now 
intent upon the practice of every virtue, which 
a great knowledge and ufe of mankind has dif- 
covered to be the moft ufeful to them. Thus 
in his private domefiic employmients he is no 
lefs glorious than in his public; for it is in rea- 
lity a more difficult tafiv to be confpicuous in a 
1‘edentary inaCtive life, than in one that is fpent 
in hurry and buflnefs: perfons engager i the 
latter, like bodies violently agitated, from the 
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fwiftnefs of their motion have a brightnefs added 
to them, which often vanhhes when they are at 
reft ; but if it then (till remain, it mu(t be the 
feeds of intrinfic worth that thus (hine out 
without any foreign aid or afliltance.. 

His fiberality in another might alfo bear the 
name of profuhon : he ieems to think it laudable 
even in tlie excels, like that river which moft 
enriches when it overflows But Maniliushas 
too perfe61: a taiie of the pleafure of doing good, 
ever to let it be out of his power; and for that 
reafon he will have a jud coconomy, and a 
fplcndid frugality at homo, the fountain from 
whence thofe (treains (hould How which he dil- 
perfes abroad. He looks with dildain on thofe 
who propol’e their death, as the time wdien they 
are to begin their munificence : lie w'ill both fee 
and enjoy (which he then does in the higheft 
degree) what he beftows himfelf; he will be the 
Jiving executor of his own bounty, wbilft they 
who have the happinefs to be within his care 
and patronage, at once pray for the t;ontinuatiou 
of his life, and their own good fortune. No 
one is out of the reach of his obligations ; he 
knows how, by proper and becoming methods, 
to raife himfelf to a level with thofe of the 
higheft rank ; and his good-nature is a fuflicient 
warrant againft the want of thofe who are fo 
unhappy as to be in the very loweft. One may 
fay of him, as Pindar bids his mule fay of Theron, 

‘ Swear, that Theron fure has fworn, 

No one near him Ihould be poor. 

•> The Nile. 

C C 3 
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Swear, that none e’er had Inch graceful art, 

Fortune’s free-gifts as freely to impart, 

With an unenvious hand, and an unbounded heart’ 

Never did Atticus fucceed better in gaining 
the univerfal love and eftecm of all men ; nor 
fleer with more Ibccefs between the extremes of 
two contending parties. ^Tis his peculiar liap- 
pinefs that, while he efpoufes neither with an 
intemperate zeal, he is not only admired, but, 
what is more rare and unufual felicity, he is 
beloved and carefled by both ; and I never yet 
faw any perfon, of whatever age or lex, but M as 
immediately ftruck M'ith the merit of Manilius. 
There are many who ai*e acceptable to fome 
particular perfons, whilft the refl of mankind 
look upon them with coldnefs and indifference; 
but he is the firft whole entire good fortune it 
is ever to pleafe and to be pleafed, wherever he 
comes to be admired, and wherever he is abfent 
to be lamented. His merit fares like the pic- 
tures of Raphael, which are either feen with 
admiration by all, or at leaft no one dare own 
he has no tafte for a compolition which has re- 
ceived fo univerfal an applaufe. Hnvy and ma- 
lice find it againft their intereft to indulge Han- 
der and obloquy. ’Tis as hard for an enemy to 
detra6l from, as for a friend to add to his praife. 
An attempt upon his reputation is a fure leflen- 
ing of one’s own ; and there is but one way to 
injure him, which is to refufe him his juft com- 
mendations, and be obftinately filent. 

It is below him to catch the fight with any 
care of drefs ; his outward garb is but the em- 
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blem of his mind. It is genteel, plain, and un- 
afte^led ; he knows that gold and embroidery 
can add nothing to the opinion which all have 
of his merit, aiul that he gives a luftre to the 
plained drefs, whild dis impoflible the richell; 
Ihould communicate any to him. He is dill 
the principal figure in the room. He fird en- 
gages your eye, as if there were forne point of 
light which fhone dronger upon him than on 
any other perfon. 

He puts me in mind of a dory of the famous 
Iludy d’Amboife, who, at an aliembly at court, 
where every one appeared with the utmod 
magnificence, relying upon his own fuperior 
behaviour, indead of adorning himfelf like the 
red, put on that day a plain fuit of clothes, and 
drefied all his lervants in the mod codly gay 
habits he could procure. The event was, that 
the eyes of the whole court were fixed upon 
him ; all the red looked like his attendants, 
while he alone had the air of a perlbn of quality 
and didinction. 

Like Aridippus, whatever diape or condition 
he appears in, it dill fits free and ealy upon 
him; but in fome part of his chara6ler, Tis true, 
he diders from him ; for as he is altogether 
equal to the largenefs of his prefent circum- 
dances, the rectitude of his judgment has fo far 
corrected the inclinations of his ambition, that 
he will not trouble himfelf with either the de- 
fires or purfuits of any thing beyond his prefent 
enjoyments. 

A thoufknd obliging things dow from him 
upon every occalion ; and tliey were always fo 

C c 4 
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juft and natural, that it is impoflible to think he 
was at the leaft pains to look for them. One 
would think it was the djemon of good thoughts 
that difcovered to him thofe treafures, which 
he muft have blinded others from feeing, they 
lay fo dire6lly in their way. N othing can equal 
the pleafure that is taken in hearing him fpeak, 
but the I'atisfaftion one receives in the civility 
and attention he pays to the dh’courfe of others. 
His looks are a lilent commendation of what is 
good and praife-worthy, and a fccret reproof to 
what is licentious and extravagant. He knows 
how to appear free and open without danger of 
intrulion, and to be cautious without leeming 
referved. The gravity of his converfation is 
always enlivened with his wit and humour, and 
the gaiety of it is tempered with fomcthing that 
is inftruHive, as well as. barely agreeable. Thus 
with him you are fure not to be merry at the 
expence of your reafon, norl’erious wath the lofs 
of your good-humour ; but, by a happy mixture 
of his temper, they either go together, or per- 
petually fucceed each other. In fine, his whole 
behaviour is equally diftant from conliraint and 
negligence, and he commands your relpe^, 
whilft he gains your heart. 

There is in his whole carriage fuch an engag- 
ing foftnefs, that one cannot perfuade one’s lelf 
he is ever a6luated by thole rougher palfions, 
which, wherever they find place, leldom fail of 
fljewing themfelves in the outward demeanour 
of the perfon they belong to: but his conftitu- 
tion is a juft temperature between indolence on 
one hand and violence on the other. He is 
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mild ami gentle, wherever liis utlairs will give 
him leave to follow his own inclinations ; but 
yet never failing to exert hnnlelf with vigour 
and refolntion in the fervice of his prince, his 
coLinliy, or his friend. Z' 
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Eidl /lojiio iiigcniufii.'-, ttniliis, ticcr, el qui p/ininiii/n d fiUs 
huhin i i t me nuidons .annts, Plin. jhpiit. 

He 'Viis Mil |)h‘al:uit A llo\v_, aiut oiur m lio liuil a 

great cical oi' v'.it uiul Hilire, with an ('(jual lliaic of -ood- 
Iminour. 

AI y paper is in a kind a letter of news, but 
it regards ratiicr what palles in the world of 
converlatlon than that of hufinelts. J am very 
forry that J ha\e at prel'ent a circinnftancc be- 
fore me, which is of veiy great importance to all 
who have a relilh for gaiety, wit, mirth, or hu- 
mour; 1 mean the death of poor Dick Kalicourt'’. 
I have been obligetl to him tor I'o many hours of 
joilityg that it is butai’mull recompimce, though 
all 1 can give him, to pafs a moment or two in 
hulnefs for the lofs of lb agreeable a man. Poor 
Eatlcourt ! tlie la(l time 1 faw him, we w'ere 
plotting to fliew the town his great capacity for 

* It is fiifj)e6ted tliat this paper, N° 467, w as ii tribute of 
gratitude and iViendlliip from Air, John Hu^ln s lo fns worthy 
patron lord Co\v})er. Air. John lluglies iifes tlic Z 

to one pa])er of Ins, or at leaft Steele lettered it fo. See 
lliighcs’s Correfpondence, vol. i, letters to anti from lotd 
Cowper. 


^ See Spe6l. Vol. v. N® 363^ and N" 370, 
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a6ting in his full light, by introducing him as 
di6lating to a let of young players, in what man- 
ner to I'peak this lenience, and utter t’other paf- 
lion. He had fo ex(|uilite a difcerning of w hat 
was defective in any objeft before hinj, that in 
an inftant he could (hew yon the ridiculous fide 
of what would pals for beautiful and jult, even to 
men of no ill judgment, before he had pointed 
at the failure. lie was no lefs lliilful in the 
knowledge of beauty ; and, I dare fay, there is 
no one who knew him w'ell, but can repeat more 
w'ell-turned compliments, as well as fmart repar- 
tees of Mr. Kaltcourt’s, than of any other man in 
l^ngland. This was ealil}’^ to be obferved in his 
inimitable faculty of telling a ftory, in which he 
w'ould throw in natural and unexpected incidents 
to make his court to one part, and rally the other 
part of the company, ^’lien he would vary the 
ufage he gave tliem, according as he faw them 
bear kind or (harp language. He had the knack 
to raife up a penlive temper, and mortify an 
impertinently gay one, with the moll agreeable 
Ikill imaginable. There are a thouland things 
which crowd into my memory, which make me 
too much concerned to tell on about him. Ham- 
let holding up the Ikull which the grave-digger 
threw to him, with an account that it w'as the 
head of the king’s jefter, falls into very pleafing 
reflections, and cries out to his companion, 

‘ Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio, a 
fellow of infinite Jeff, of moll excellent fancy ; 
he liath borne me on his back a thoufand times: 
and now how abhorred in my imagination it is ! 
my gorge rifes at it. Here hung thole lips that^ 
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I have kiffed I know not how oi’t. Where be 
your gibes now, your gambols, ^-our iongs, your 
ilahies of merriment that were wont to let the 
table on a roar. Not one now to mock vour 
own grinning.? quite chap tallen.? Now get you 
to my lady's chamber, and tell her. Jet her paint 
an inch thick, to tins favour Ihc mult come. 
Make her laugh at tl'.at.’ 

It is an inlbience natural to the wealthy^ to 
affix, as much as in tliem lies, the character of 
a man to his circumltances. Thus it is ordinary 
with them to prail’e laintly the good qualities of 
thofe below them, and lay? it is very extraor- 
dinary in liu h a man as he is, or the like, when 
they are I’orecd to acknowletige the value of him 
whofe lowneis upl)raids their cxaliation. It is 
to this humoe.r only, that it is to be al’erihetl, 
that a quick wit in convcrlation, a nice judgment 
upon any emergency that could arife, ami a moll 
blumelefs inotienllvc behaviour, couiti not raife 
this man above being received only upon tijo 
foot of euntnhutm*; to mirth and diveiiion. Hut 
lie was as eafv under that condition, as a man of 
fo excellent talents was capable; and hnee they 
would have it, that to divert was his bulinels, lie 
did it with all the feerning alacrity imaginable, 
though it flung him to the heart tluit it was his 
bulinefs. Men of I’enle, who conld taile his ex- 
cellencies, were well fiitisfied to let liirn lead the 
M'ay in converfation, and play* after his own nuiii- 
ncr; but fools, who provoked him to mimicry, 
found he had the indignation to let it lie at their 
expence, who called for it, and he would Ihew 
the form of conceited heavy fellows as jefts to 
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the company at their own requeh, in revenge for 
interrupting him from being a companion to 
put on tlie character of a jelier. 

What was peculiarly excellent in this memo- 
rable companion, was, that in the accounts he 
gave of perfons and fentiments, he did not only 
hit the figure of their faces, and manner of their 
geftures, but he would in his narration fall into 
their very way of thinking, and this when he 
recounted pallages, wherein men of the belt wits 
were concerned, as well as luch wherein were 
reprefented men of the lowell rank of under- 
ftanding. It is certainly as great an inftance of 
felf-love to a weaknels, to be impatient of being 
mimicked, as any can be imagined, 'riiere were 
none but the vain, the formal, the proud, or 
thole who were incapable of amending their 
faults, that dreaded him ; to others he was in 
the highelt degree pleafing; and I do not know 
any fatisfaftion of any indifferent kind I ever 
tailed fo much, as having got over an impatience 
of my feeing myfelf in the air he could put 
me when 1 have difpleafed him. It is indeed 
to his exquilite talent this way, more than any 
philofophy 1 could read on the fubjei^l, that my 
perfon is very little of my care; and it is indif- 
ferent to me what is faid of my ihape, ray air, 
my manner, my fpeech, or iny addrels. It is 
to poor Eaftcourt I chiefly owe that 1 am ar- 
rived at the happinefs of thinking nothing a di- 
minution to me, but what argues a depravity 
of my wall. 

It has as much furprifed me as any thing in 
nature, to have it frequently laid, that he was 
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not a good player: but that miifl bo owing to 
a partiality for former attors in the parts in. 
which he fucceeded them, and judging by com- 
panion of what was liked before, ratlicr tlian by 
the nature of the thing. When a man of his 
wit and Anartnefs could put on an utter abl’ence 
of common fenfe in hi.s face, as he did in the 
charafter of Bullfinch in the Northern Lais, 
and an air of infipid cunning and vivacity in the 
character of Pounce in The 'J’ender IJulband, it 
is folly to difpute his capacity and I’uccefs as he 
wa,s an a8or. 

]*oor Lailcourt! let the vain ami proud be at 
reft, thou wilt no more difiurb their admiration 
of their dear felves: and thou art no longer to 
drudge in raifing the mirth of liupids, who 
know nothing of thy merit, for thy mainte- 
nance. 

It is natural for the generality of mankind to 
run into rellection.s upon our mor-alitv, when 
dilturbers of the world are laid at reft, but to take 
no notice when they u ho can pleafe and divert 
are pulled from ih. But ibrmy part, 1 cannot 
but think the lols of fuch talents as the man of 
whom T am Ipeaking was mailer of, a more me- 
lancholy inltance of mortality than the diflblu- 
tioii of perfons of never I'o Ingh chaiacters in 
the world, whole pretenlions W'ere that they were 
noily and mifchievous. 

But 1 muft grow more fuccinct, and a.s a 
Spe6lator, give an account of this extraordinary 
man, who, in hi.s way', never had an equal in 
any age before him, or in that wherein he lived. 
I Ipeak of him as a companion, and a npn qua- 
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lified for converfation. His fortune expofed 
him to an obi'equioufnefs towards tlie worit I'ort 
of company, hot his excellent qualities rendered 
him capable of making the beft iigtire in the moil 
refined. 1 have been prefent with him among 
men of the moft delicate tafie a w hole niixht, and 
have known him (for lie favv it was delired) keep 
the difcourle to himfelf the moft part of it, and 
maintain his good-humour with a countenance 
in a ]an;^tiuge fo delightful, without offence to 
any peri’on or tiling upon earth, ft ill prefen ing 
tlie diftanee his circurnftances obliged him to; 
I fay, i have leen him do all this in fuch a charm- 
ing manner, that I am lure none of thole 1 hint 
at will read tliis, without giving him fonie fur- 
row for their abundant mirth, and one of 

tears for l‘o many hurfts of laugluer. 1 wiih it 
were any honour to the piotifant creature’s me- 
mory, that my eyes are too much Iblfufed to let 
me go on T ” 


ii\ Steele See llnai note to N' 20.-1, 

fincre pntUi.AC in lliis iiuiniaT of tlie 
Spectator ill apparently ievelled at Dh lladclific, \\as 

luppreiied in ail tite iubitApieut cdifnais. 

^ It iS a lVii< ity ids tVieiids !nav ixjtnee in, lliat lie had his 
fenfes^ and Via in as lie ou^Sit to do, in lils lafi nionieiits. 
It is reinui that Ids JudyMneiit was in its calm })erkx:ti{)n 
to t!ic ntmod artn le ; lor wlieu Ids wHe, out ol’lier Ibiidiicls, 
clelirt d du' nu;:;;ht idnd l\>r a ccriain iliilcniU- luanomid (whoia 
he hiXil aeronipaided in a thoi -and ndilhini nioinvnts, and 
"whore iiddleiu e maLrs Tools tiiir.k lie anin.V'.s ironi coniMouk 
jiierit) lie an-uered, “ Do uiiatyou pluall*, h:il iie x’vorTt conK‘ 
near inc/' Let [>oor iOaileourtb ne;- ii^enre about lids nicHage 
conviiicc tin: unwary oT a triumphant uinpirie's ignorance and 
inhiutiariitv.’ 

i h'h It Icing the time oT liaitholoiucw-diir, at itie theatre- 
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N" 469. Thurfday, Auguft 28, 1712. 


Detrahenuiliquid aUcri, cl Iiomincm homhih iucommodo fuum 
{inhere commoduNiy magis eji contra natnram quant mor^f 
qaam panpcriasy qudni dofo)\ qudm crctcra qiuc]jq(]u)it aid 
corpori accideiCy aid rclim cxicnris. Toll. 

To detra6t any tiling fi om another, and lor one man to mnl-* 
tiply his own eonvcniiaiccs by the incouveiiiences of ano- 
ther, is more againll luitiiie than diath, llian jio\ei ty, lliari 
pain, and the otlie:* things which can befall the body, or ex- 
ternal cire iiinftaiices . 


I AM peiTuaded tliere are few men, of ge- 
nerous principles, who would feck after great 
places, were it not rather to have an* opportu- 
nity in their hands of obliging their particular 
friends, or thofe whom thfjy look upon as men 
of worth, than to procure w'cafth and honour 
for themfehe.s. To an honeft mind the beft 
percjuifites of a place are the advantages it gives 
a man of doing good. 

Thoib who are under the great officers of 
Rate, and are the inftruments by which they 
a6t, have more frequent opportunities for the 
exercife of compaliion and benevolence, than 
their fuperiors thenifelves. Thcfe men know 
every little cafe that is to come before the great 


royal, IJrury-lane, was prefented on the 20th of Augufl:, 
Tuefday, the comedy called Bavtholoinevv Fair, by Ben. Jon- 
foil. Quarlous, by Mr. Mills; Cokefty, Mr. Bullock; 
Wafp, Mr. Johnfon; Littlewil, by Mr. Norris: Biify, Mr, 
Pack; and Wen, by Mrs, Saunders. Morris dance by Mr. 
Prince and others. The laft time of acting this fuauner. 
Spe6t in folio,. 
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man, and, if they are poffeffed with honeil minds, 
will confider poverty as a recommendation ill 
the perfoii who applies himfelf to- them, and 
make the juftice of his caul’e the moll powerful 
Iblicitor in his behalf. A man of this temper, 
when he is in a poll of bufmefs, becomes a l/lefl- 
ing to the jiublic. He patronifes the orphan 
and the ividow, adilts the friendlels, and guides 
the ignonint. He does not rejcht tlie perfon’s 
preteaiiuns, who does not know how to explain 
them, or rt fufe doing a good oflice for a man 
becaui'e he t:annot pay the fee of it. In fhort, 
though he rcguiates himlelf in all his proceedings 
by juitice and { eiiity, lie finds a thoufand oc- 
calions for all tlie good-natured offices of gene- 
rolity and compafiion. 

A naui is unlit for fuch a place of trull, who 
is ofu lour uritractable nature, or luis unv otber 
paffioa that maizes him uneuly to ibofe who ap- 
proach him. Ronghnels of temper is apt to 
dilcountenance the timorous oi* niodell. 'The 
proud man (hfeoiirages thole from ajjpvoaching 
him, who are of a mean coiahlion, and who 
molt want Ih.s afliitance. M'he impatient man 
will not give himfelf time to be informed of the 
matter that lies before him. An officer, with 
one or more of thel’c unbecoming qualities, is 
fometimes looked upon as a proper perfon to 
keep off impertinence and felicitation from liis 
luperior ; and this is a kind of merit, that can 
never atone for the injullice which may very 
often arife from it.' 

Tliere are two other vicious qualities, which 
render a man very unfit for luch a place of trull. 
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The firft of thefe is a dilatory temper, which 
commits innumerable cruelties without delign. 
The maxim which fev'eral have laid down for a 
man’s conduCl in ordinary life, fliould be in- 
violable with a man in office, never to think of 
doing that to-morrow which may be done to- 
day. A man who defers doing what ought to 
^be done, is guilty of injuflice fo long as he defers 
it. The difpatch of a good office is very often 
as beneficial to the folicitor as the good office 
itlelf. In ffiort, if a man compared the incon- 
veniencies which another fuffers by his delays, 
with the trifling motives and advantages which 
he himtelf may reap by them, he would never 
be guilty of a fault which very often does an ir- 
reparable prejudice to a peribn w'lio depends 
upon him, and which might be remedied with 
little trouble to himfelf. 

But in the laft place there is no man fo im- 
proper to be employed in bufinefs, as he who is 
in any degree capable of corruption ; and fuch 
an one is the man who, upon any pretence what- 
Ibever, receives more than what is the Rated 
and unqueftioned fee of his office. Gratifica- 
tions, tokens of thankfulncfs, difpatch money, 
and the like fpecious terms, are the pretences 
under which corruption very frequently Ihelters 
itfelf. An honeft man will however look on all 
thefe methods as unjuftifiable, and will enjoy 
himfelf better in a moderate fortune that is- 
gained with honour and reputation, than in an 
overgrown eftate that is cankered with the ac- 
quifitions of rapine and exabfion. Were all our 
offices difcharged with fuch an inflexible inte- 
You VI. D d 
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grit\s we fliould not fee men in all ages, mIio 
grow up to exorbitant wealth, with the abilities 
which are to be met with in an ordinary mecha- 
nic. 1 cannot but think that fucli a corruption 
proceeds chietly from men’s empio} ing the fil’d 
that oiler themi'eh'es, or thofe who have the cha- 
ra6ler oflhrewd worldly men, indead of fearch- 
ing out inch as have had a liberal education, 
and have been trained up in the dudies of know’- 
ledge and virtue. 

It has lieen obforved, that men of learning 
who take to bufincfs, difcharge it generally with 
greater honedy than men of the world. The 
chief rcafon for it I take to be as follow's. A 
man tliat has fpent his youth in reading, has 
been utcd to find virtue extolled, and vice dig- 
maftfod. A man that has pad his time in the 
W'orkl, has often feen vice triumpliant, and vir^ 
tne difconnli'iianced. blxtortion, rapine, and in- 
judice, which arc branded with infamy in books, 
often give a man a figure in the world ; while 
fevcrul (|U'iliiies which tire celebrated in authors, 
as generolity, ingenuity tind good-nature, im- 
poveriih and ruin him. d’his cannot but have 
a jiroportionable elFect on men whole tempers 
and principles are equally good and vicious. 

’j'liere would be at lead this advantatro of em- 
ploying men of letiniiug and parts, in bullnefs ; 
that tiieir profperity wonkl lit more gracefully on 
them, and that we flionkl not fee many worthlels 
perfons Ihot up into the greatelt figure of life. 

^ Addiioa, dated, it fecjns, from Iiis office^ more tljau 
tUti Ituted lUKiucluoiKd Icesi of wlikhj ho liiuifelf never re- 
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N*’ 4'?(). Friday, Aus^uft 29j 171'^* 

Tiopi’ ('ll tli/iicilrs lialinr nu<riis, 

E( jitdtiis labor 9/ iucptlaritm. 

Si art. <2. F.pig. IxxxvJ, 0 ^ 

^^ris folly o»!y, and defeat of fc nf('> 

Turns trilies into tliings of confecpience, 

I HAVE been very often difippointed of late 
years when, upon examining; tl)e new edition of 
a cluffie author, 1 liavo i'ound above half the 
volume taken uy) with various i'eadin_i;s. VV'hen 
1 have exj)cc':led to meet with a learjicd note 
upon a doubtful |)affa<;c in a Latin poet, I have 
only been informed, that fuch or Inch ancient 
nianulcripts for an ct write an nr, or of Ibnie 
other notable dilcovery of the like importance. 
Indeed, when a dilK'ixmt reading gives us a dif- 
fenuit fenle, or a new elegance in an author, the 
editor does very well in taking notice of it; but 
when he only entertains us w iili tlie feveral ways 
of ipelling the fame word, and gatliers together 
the various blunders and mitiakes of twenty or 
thirty difierent trauferibers, they only take uj) 
the time of the learned readers, and y)nzzle the 
minds of the ignorant. 1 have, often fancied 
with inyfelf how enraged an old Latin author 

reived, as appears from his fliort correrpoudciice iTL4j()r 
Diiilhar, recorded hy Ciu ll. This 4fi9 is ietlen d C iii the 
Spect. iu folio, and the 8vo. edition of J 71‘-. See .)< hnfeus 
laves of Engliih J^oets, vol. ii. p, 35 , cd. Svo. 1781 ; and 
Spcct. 489, i^ote on O, ad Jinmi. 

1) a 2 
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would be, fliould he fee the feveral abfiirdities in 
fenfe and grammar, w'hich are imputed to him 
by fome or other of thefe various readings. In 
one he fpeaks nonfenfe ; in another makes ufe 
of a word that was never heard of: and indeed 
there is fcarce a folecifm in writing: which the 
bell author is not guilty of, if we may be at li- 
berty to read him in the words of fome manu- 
fcript, which the laborious editor has thought 
fit to examine in the prolbcution of his work. 

I queftion not but the ladies and pretty fel- 
lows Mull be very curious to underftaud what it 
is that I have been hitherto talking of. I lliall 
therefore give them a notion of this practice, by 
endeavouring to write after the manner of feveral 
perfons who make an eminent figure in the re- 
public of letters. To this end we will fuppofe 
that the following fong is an old ode, which I 
prefent to the public in a new edition, with the 
feveral various readings which I find of it in 
former editions, and in ancient manufcripts. 
Thofe who cannot relilh the various readings, 
will perhaps find their account in the fong, 
which never before appeared in print. 

‘ My love w'as fickle once and changing, 

Nor e'er would fettle in iny heart; 

From beauty ftill to beauty ranging, 

In ev’ry face I found a dart. 

‘ ’Twas firll a charming lliape enflav’d me, 

An eye then gave the fatal ftroke: 

Till by her wit- Corinna fav’d me, 

And all my former fetters broke. 
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‘ But now a long and lafting anguilh 
For Bclvidera 1 endure; 

Hourly I figh, and hourly languilh, 

Nor hope to find the wonted cure. 

' For here the fallc unconftant lover, 

After a thouland beauties Ihown, 

Docs new furprifing charms dilcover, 

And finds variety in one. ’ 

Various Readings^. 

Stanza the firll, vciTe the firft. A7id change 
///g.] The and in fome manulcripts is written 
thus, but that in the Cotton library writes it 
in three ditiin6t letters. 

Verfe the fecond. Nor ter zeould^ Aldus 
reads it ever would; but as this would hurt the 
metre, we have reftored it to the genuine read- 
ing, by obferving that fynaerefis which had been 
neglected by ignorant tranferibers. 

Ibid. In my heat^t.^ Scaliger and others, 
on my heart. 

Verfe the fourth. I found a dart.\ The 
Vatican manufeript for I reads it, but this mud 
have been the hallucination of the tranferiber, 
who probably miftook the dalh of the I for a 

T. 

Stanza the fecond, verfe the fecond. The 
fatal Jb'oke.^ Scioppius, Salmafius, and many 

* See Nichols’s Sclcft ColleGtion of Poeiiis^ with notes 
biog. und hift. vol. ii. p. 6*8^ tt feq. Note ou a remark in 
the Chefrd'oeuvre d’ua Inconnu, relative to this and cri- 
tique* 


Dd3 
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others, for the re-vid «, but 1 have ftuck to tho 
ufual reaciing. 

\'^er/e the third. Till htj her zvit.~\ Some 
manufcripls have it hk zeit, others j/our, others 
their wit. But as I find Corinna to be the 
name of a woman in other authors, 1 cannot 
doubt but it Ihould be her. 

Sianza the third, verfe the firft. A long ond 
htjiing {(nguijh.\ T he Gervnan manuleript reads 
a lajiing paj^l'ioii, but the rhime will not admit 
it. 

Verfe the fecond. For Bdvidcra I endure. 1 
Did not all the manufcripls reclaim, 1 Ihould 
change Belvidcra into Velvidera ; Felvis being 
ufed by leveral of the ancient comic writers for 
a looking-glals, by which means the etymology 
of the word is very vilible, and Felvidera will 
fignily a lady who often looks in her glafs; as 
indeed (he had very good real’oii, if Ihe had all 
thofe beauties which our poet here alcribes to 
her. 

Verfe the third. Ifourli/ T Jigh, and hourly 
languijh. | Some for the w'ord hourli/ read daily, 
and others nightly ; the laft has great authorities 
of its lide. 

Verl'e the fourth. The zponted ewre.] The 
elder Stevens reads zeanted cure. 

Stanza the tburth, verle the fecond. A fter 
a thoujand aeauiiea. j In leveral copies we meet 
with a hundred beauties, by the ufual error of 
the tranferibers, who probably omitted a cy- 
pher, and had not talte enough to know that 
the word thoujand was ten times a greatey 
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compliment to the poets mlftrers than an hun~ 
drecL 

V^erfe the fourth. And fimh vnt'dh/ in owe.] 
Moll of the ancient manufcripts have it in /ao.] 
indeed fo many of tiiem concur in tliis lalt 
reading, that 1 am very much in doubt whether 
it ought not to take place. There are but two 
reafons, which' incline me to the reading as I 
have publilhed it : lirll, l^eeaul’e the rhime ; 
and, fecondly, becaufe the liuile is prefeiaed by 
it. It might likewil'e proceed from the ofci- 
tancy of tranfcribcrs, who, to difpatch their work 
the Iboner, uled to write all numbers in cypher, 
and feeing tlie figure 1 followed by a little dalh 
of the pen, as is cultomary in old manufcripts, 
they perhaps rniltook tlie dalh for a I'econd 
figure, and by calling uj) both together, com- 
poled out of them the llgure 2. Hut this 1 
lhall leave to the learned, without determining 
any thing in a matter of fo great uncertainty. 


N"471. Saturday, Augult 50, 1712. 


*IAv eX'ff/ffiv y^pri THS /3iOV, 1%C UIIM D. 

The wife wiUi hope fupport tlie pains of life. 

Tim time prefent feldom allbrds fudicient 
employment to the mind of man. Objebts of 
pain or pleafure, love or adminition, do not lie 

By Addifon, dated, it feeins, from Chelfea. See N® 5, 
final note on C, and Addifon’s lijiiiatures, 

Ddi 
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thick enough together in life to keep the foul 
in conltant a6lion, and fupply an immediate 
exercife to its faculties. Jn order, therefore, 
to remedy this defe6l, that the mind may not 
want bullnefs, but always have materials for 
thinking, fhe is endowed with certain powers, 
that can recall what is paficd, and anticipate 
what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which we call the 
memory, is perpetually looking back, when we 
have nothing prefent to entertain us. It is like 
thofe repofitories in fevcral animals that are 
filled with ftores of their former food, on which 
they may ruminate when their prefent pafture 
fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her va- 
cant moments, and prevents any chafms of 
thought by ideas of what is paft, we have other 
faculties that agitate and employ her for what 
is to come. Thefe are the pallions of hope and 
fear. 

By thefe two paffions w^e reach forward into 
futurity, and bring up to our prefent thoughts 
obje6fs that lie hid in the reraoteft depths of 
time. We fuffer mifery, and enjoy happinefs, 
before they are in being ; we can fet the fun 
and ftars forward, or lole fight of them by wan- 
dering into thofe retired parts of eternity, when 
the heavens and earth ftiall be no more. 

By the way, who can imagine that the exift- 
ence of a creature is to be circumfcribed by 
time, whofe thoughts aie not But 1 lhall, in 
this paper, confine myfelf to that particular paf- 
fion which goes by the name of hope. 
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Our a6lual enjoyments are fo few and tran- 
llent, that man would be a very miferable be- 
ing, were he not endowed with this paffiou, 
which gives him a talle of thole good things 
that may poflibly come into his polleflion. 
‘ We Ihould hope for every thing that is good,’ 
lays the old poet Linus, ‘ becaule there is no- 
thing which may not be hoped for, and nothing 
but what the gods are able to give us.’ Hope 
quickens all the Hill parts of life, and keeps 
the mind aM'ake in her molt remifs and indolent 
hours. It gives habitual ferenity and good 
humour. It is a kind of vital heat in the foul, 
that cheers and gladdens her, when llie does 
not attend to it. It makes pain ealy, and la- 
bour pleal’ant. 

Belide thefe feveral advantages which rife 
from hope, there is another which is none of 
the lealt, and that is, its great efficacy in pre- 
ferving us from letting too high a value on 
prefent enjoyments. The faying of Ctefar is 
very well known. When he had given aw'ay 
all his ellate in gratuities amonglt his friends, 
one of them alked what he had left for him- 
felf; to which that great man replied, ‘ Hope.’ 
H is natural magnanimity hindered him from 
prizing what he was certainly pohelled of, and 
turned all his thoughts upon Ibmething more 
valuable that he had in view'. I queltion not 
but every reader will draw a moral from this 
Itory, and apply it to himfelf without my di- 
rebtion. 

The old llory of Pandora’s box (wdiich many 
of the learned believe was formed among tlie 
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lieatliens upon (he tradition of the fall of man) 
fliows us how deplorable a Rate they thought 
tlie ])rdcnt life, without hope. To fet forth 
the utinoft condition of ruifery, they tell us, 
that our forelather, according to the pagan 
thi'olog}', had a great velli'l prelcnted him by 
Pantlora. ITpon his lifting up the lid of it, fays 
tlie fable, there, flow out all the calamities and 
diliempers incident to men, from which, till 
that lime, they had been altogether exempt. 
Hope, who had been inclofed in the cup with 
lb much bad company, inftead of dying off with 
the reli, Ruck lb dole to the lid of it, that it 
was Rmt down upon her. 

I Rial! make hut two refle6lions upon what I 
have hitlawto laid. EirR, that no kind of life 
is lb happj^ as that which is full of hope, efpe- 
cially when the hope is well grounded, and 
w hen the objebt of it is of an exalted kind, and 
in its nature proper to make the perlbn happy 
who enjoys it. This propoRtion mull he very 
evident to thofe who conlider how few are the 
prefent enjoyments of the molt happy man, and 
how infuflicient to give him an entire fatisfac- 
tion and acquicfccnce in them. 

My next obfervation is this, that a religious 
life is tliat which moR abounds in a w'ell- 
grounded liope, and Inch an one as is fixed on 
ohjcbts that are capable of making us entirely 
happy. 'Tiiis hope in a religious man is much 
more lure and certain than the hope of any 
temporal blelfing, as it is Rrengthened not only 
by realbn, but by faith. It has at the fame 
time its eye perpetually fixed on that Rate, 
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which inij)]ies in the very notion ol’it the liioll 
full and comnlete happineis. 

1 have before flievvn how llie influence of hope 
in general iweetens life, anil uralu's our pre- 
fent coniiition liipj)orta!;!e, if not [.icafing; hut 
a religious hope has ftill greaiei’ advanlages. 
It does not only hear up the mind under her 
fulH'rings, hut makes her njoice in them, us 
they may hc^ the inftnimeiits of procuring lier 
the great and ultimate end of :ill her hope. 

lieligious . hojjp has likewde tins adx antage 
above any other kind of hope, tliat it is able to 
revive the ilying man, and to lil! his imn<i not 
only with lecret comfort and rofrclhment, hut 
fometimes with rapture and tranfport. lie tri- 
umphs in liis agonies, vvlnlft. the foul Ijnings 
forward with delight to the great objefd which 
Ihe has alwaj's had in view, and leaves tlui liody 
with an expectation of being re-united to her in 
11 glorious and joyful rcdiirreciion. 

1 lhall conclude tiiis eiiiiy w ith thofo empha- 
tical expreliions of a lively hop'c, which the 
pfalmiil made uie of in the midli of tlioil; dan- 
gers and adverlities which furrounded him : for 
the following pallagc had its p'rei'ent a-id per- 
fonal, as.weli as its future and prophetic fenle. 

‘ I have fet the .Lord always before me. • l>e- 
caufe he is at my right hand I lhall not ho 
moved. Therefore my heart is ejad, and my 
glor}^ rejoiceth. My flefh allb ft ail rel'i ui hope. 
For thou wilt not leave rny lou! in hell, ni iisicr 
wilt thou fuficr thine holy one to fee coiie^ptioii. 
Thou wilt (hew me the patli of life. In thy 
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prefence is fulnefs of joy, at thy right hand 
there are pleafures for. evermore.’ C ' 


472. Monday, September 1 , 1712 . 


■ Voluptas 

So/amenque mail Vine. iEn. iii. fiOO. 

This only Iblace his hard fortune fends. D ii y d e n . 

A* 

I RECEIVED fome time ago^propofal, which 
had a preface to it, wherein the author 'dif- 
cQurfed at large of the innumerable objetls of 
charity in a nation, and admoniflied the rich, 
who were afflicted with any diilemper of body, 
particularly to regard the poor in the fame i'pccics 
of allllittion, and confine their tendernefs to 
them, lince it is impoffible to afliil all who are 
prefented to them. The propol’er had been re- 
ieved from a malady in his eyes by an opera- 
tion performed by fir William Read and, be- 
ing a man of condition, had taken a refolution 
to maintain three poor blind men during their 
lives, in gratitude for that great bleffing. This 
misfortune is fo very great and unfrequent, 
that one would think an eflablilhment for all 
the poor under it might be eafily accompliftied, 

* By Addlfon, dated, it feems, from Chelfea. See final 
notes to ]N° 5, N° 3fJ5, and N* 489, on Addifon’s figuatures 

O* 

‘‘ See Tat. with notes, Vol. vi. N° 224, p. 60, note, p. 478, 
£t pajjim. 
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with the addition of a very few others to thofe 
wealthy who are in the lame calamity. How- 
ever, the thought of the propofer arole from 
a very good motive; and, the parcelling of our- 
feh es out, as called to particular a6ts of bene- 
ficence, would be a pretty cement of fociety 
and virtue. It is the ordinary foundation for 
men’s holding a commerce with each other, and 
becoming familiar, that they agree in the fame 
fort of pleafure ; and fure it may alfo be fome 
reafon for amity, tliat they are under one com- 
mon diltrefs. "Jf all the rich who are lame in 
the gout, from a life of eafe, pleafure, and lux- 
ury, w'ould help thofe few who have it with- 
out a previous life ol pleafure, and add a few 
of fuch laborious men, who are become lame 
from unhappy blows, falls, or other accidents of 
age or fickncls ; I fay, would fuch gouty per- 
fons adminiller to the neceliities ot men dil- 
abled like themfelvcs ; the conlcioufnels of fuch 
a behaviour would be the bell julej), cordial, 
and anodyne, in the feverifli, faint, and torment- 
ing viciffitudes of that mifcrable diftemper. The 
fame may be laid of all other, both bodily and 
intelleftual evils. Thefe clades of charity 
would certainly bring down bleflings upoii an 
age and people ; and if men were not petrified 
with the love of this world, againft all lenle 
of the commerce which ought to be among 
them, it would not be an unreafonable bill for a 
poor man in the agony of pain, aggravated by 
want and poverty, to draw upon a lick aider- 
man after this form : 
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* Mr. Basil Plenty. 


‘ Srr, 


‘ You liave the goiit and Rone, uilfi 
lisiy tliouiaiul pounds Rerhng ; 
] iiave the gout and (tone, not 
wortli one farthiiig; I (Viail pray 
for you, and dtiire you would 
pay tlie bearer twenty IhiJiings 


Cnppli’vrnlc, 

Aug. <29, 17 i ‘2- 


for value received Iroin, 

.Sir, 

Y^our humble forx ant. 

La z All us lioPEi'UL.' 


The reader’s own imagination will fuggeft 
to him the rcafonablent'-fs of fuch correfpond- 
encies, and di^ crllfy them into a thouland 
forms ; but 1 lhall clofe this, as 1 began, upon 
the fubje^i ol ' blindnefs. The follovA ing letter 
feems to be written by a man of learning, who 
is returned to his Rudy after a fufpenfe of 
ability^ to do fo. d'he benefit he reports him- 
felf to have received, may well claim the hand- 
fomeft encomium he can give the operator. 


‘ Mr. SPF.CTATOlf, 

‘ Ruminating lately on your admi- 
rable difcourl’es on the PleaRires of the imagi- 
nation*", 1 began to conlider to which of our 

* A benevolent inftitutlon in favour of blind people, and 
Swift’s lioipital, feem to have originated from this paper, cer- 
tainly from the principles of humanity ftated in it. 

See Is° 41 1 , and the ten following numbers. 
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fenfes we are obliged for the greatcil and moll 
important ftiare of thofe plealhrcs; and 1 loon 
concluded that it was to the light. That is tlie 
fovereign of the fenfes, and motlier of all the 
arts aiid feiences, that have rclined tlu; riulencls 
of the uncultivated mind to a politends tllat 
diftinguilhes the fine fpirits liom the l)arlniro(is 
of the great vulgar and the final!. Tlie 
liaht is the oblis-insr benefaidrefs that beftows 
on us the moll tranlporting lenlations that we 
have from the various and wonderful produHs of 
nature. To the light we owe the amazing dif- 
coveries of the height, magnitude, and motion 
of the planets ; their feveral revolutions about 
their common centre of light, heat and motion, 
the fun. The fight travels yet farther to the 
fixed flars, and furnilhes the underltanding with 
folid realbns to proi’^e, that each of them is a 
fun, moving on its own axis, in the centre of 
its own vortex or turbiUion, and performing 
the lame olfices to its dependent planets, that 
our glorious fun does to this. Hut the inquiries 
of the fight will not be (lopped here, but make 
their progrefs through the immenfe expanfe to 
the Milky Way, and there divide the blended 
fires of the galaxy into infinite and difierent 
worlds, made up of diflintt funs, and their pe- 
culiar equipages of planets, till, unable to pur- 
fue this track any farther, it deputes the imagi- 
nation to go on to new difeoveries, till it fill 
the unbounded fpace with endlefs worlds. 

‘ I’he fight informs the ftatuary's chifel with 
power to give breath to lifelefs brafs and marble, 
and the painter’s pencil to fwell the flat canvas 
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with moving figures aftuated by imaginary 
fouls. Mufic indeed may plead another origi- 
nal", fince Jubal, by the different falls of his 
hammer on the anvily.difcovered by the ear the 
firft rude mufic that pleafed the antediluvian 
fathers ; but then the fight has not only reduced 
thofe wilder founds into artful order and har- 
mony, but conveys that harmony to the moft 
diftant parts of the world without the help of 
found. To the fight we owe not only all the 
difcoveries of philofophy, but all the divine 
imagery of poetry that tranfports the intelligent 
reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

‘ As the fight has poliflied the world, fo does 
it fupply us with the moft grateful and lading 
pleafure. Let love, let friendftiip, paternal af- 
fection, filial piety, and conjugal duty, declare 
the joys the light beftows on a meeting after 
abfence. But it would be endlefs to enumerate 
all the pleafures and advantages of fight ; every 
one that has it, every hour he makes ufe of it, 
finds them, feels them, enjoys them. 

‘ T'hus, as our greateft pleafures and know- 
ledge are derived from the fight, fo has Provi- 
dence been more curious in the formation of 
its feat, the eye, than of the organs of the other 
fenfes. That ftupendous machine is compofed 
in a wonderful manner of mufcles, membranes, 
and humours. Its motions are admirably di- 
rected by the mufcles ; the perfpicuity of the 
liumours tranfmits the rays of light ; the rays 

" Mr. Weaver afcribes the difcovery to Phvthagoras. See 
Spe£t. Vol. V. N° 334. 
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are regularly refrafiled by their figure, the black 
lining of the fclerotes efie6tually prevents their 
being confounded by reflection. It is wonder- 
ful indeed to confider how many objefts the 
eye is fitted to take in at once, and fucceffiv'ely 
in an inllant, and at the fame^time, to make a 
judgment of their pofition, figure, or colour. 
It watches againft our dangers, guides our fteps, 
and lets in all the vifible obje6ls, wfiofe beauty 
and variety inliru^l and delight. 

* The pleafures and advantages of fight being 
fo great, the lols muft be very griev^ous ; of 
which Milton, from experience, gives the moft 
lenfible idea, both in the third book of his Pa- 
j'adife Loft, and in his Samlbn Agoniftes. 

‘ To light in the former. 

“ Thee I revifit fafc, 

And feel thy fov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revifit’ft not thefe eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, but find no dawn." 

‘ And a little after. 

“ Seafons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the fweet apj)roach of ev'n or morn. 

Or fight of vernal bloom, or fu miner’s rofe, 

Or flocks or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud inftead, and ever-during dark. 
Surround me ; from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut oflT, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Prefented with an univerfal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expung’d and raz'd. 
And wifdom at one entrance quite Ihut out.’'' 

‘ Again in Satnfon Agoniftes. 

“ But chief of all, 

O lofs of fight ! of thee I moft complain : 

Vo I.. VI. E c 
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Blind among enemies ! O worfe tljan chains, 
Pungeon, or beggary, or decrepit age ! 

Eight, the prime work of God, to me's extinf^ 
And all her various objeCls of delight 

Annull'd^ 

“ Still as a fool, 

In powV of others, never in my own, 

Scarce half I feem to live, dead more than half: 
O dark ! dark ! dark ! amid tlie blaze of noon : 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipfe, 

Without all hopes of day.” 

* The enjoyment of light then being fo great 
a. blefling, and the lofs of it fo terrible an evil, 
how excellent and valuable is the Ikill of that 
artift which can reflort* the former, and redrefs 
the latter ? My frequent perulal of the adver- 
tifements in the public newfpapers (generally 
the n)otl agreeable e'ntertainment tbey afibrd) 
has profenled me n iih many and various bene- 
fits of this kind done to my countrymen by that 
Ikilful artiil Dr. Grant, her majefty’s oculift 
extraordinary, whofe happy hand has brought 
and rtiftored to light feverai hundreds in lels 
than four years. Many have received liglit by 
his means who came blind from their mother’s 
womb, as in the famous inltance of Jones of 
iNewington I myfelf have been cured by him 

® See the Cientlomau’s Magazine for March 178!, p. 19 ^; 
Tatler with moles, Vol. ii. jS^ uutc; and a pamphlet, 
entitled, A full and true Account of a miraculous Cure of a 
young Man in Newington, 8vo. 17^9, lo pages. The 
fubftaiicc of publicalkm is taithfully given in the Maga- 
zine above mentioned- 'rhis ofteutatious oculift was, it 
(cv.mfi, originally a cobbler or tinker, afterw ards a preacher iu 
a congregation of William Jones was not born 

blind, and was but m'? v little, if at all, benefited by Grant's 
opera tion, who appear.s to have; been guilty of great timid and 
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of a weaknefs in niy eyes next to IWindnefs, and 
am ready to believe any thing that is reported of 
his ability this way ; and know that many, who 
could not purchafe his aflillance with mone}", 
have enjoyed it from his charity. But a lift of 
particulars would fwell my letter beyond its 
bounds ; what I have faid being Ibliicient to 
comfort thofe who are in the like dillrels, lince 
they may conceive hopes of being no longer 
niil'erable in this kind, while there is yet alive 
I’o able an oculill as Dr. Grant. 

I am the Spe6lator s 
humble I’ervant, 

T’P PuiLANTlIttOl’US.’ 


N" 473. 'i'uefday, September 2, ljl2s 


Qiml^ ft quh vulta toixo fcrta el pale niulo^ 
Ki'iguci'quc toga' JimideC tcxlore Catonej/t ; 
f irtuietJiHt repi'afentet y rnorcjqiui Catonis ? 

Ho ID 1. Kp. xix, ri. 

Siippofc a n)?in the coarfeft gown ftionld ueaj*, 

ISoilioes, his forehead rough, his iook fcvere. 

And ape great Cato in his form and drefs ; 

Mutt lie Ills virtues and his mind exprefs ? Cue jf . 

TO THE SPECTATOR, 


‘ Sill, 

‘ I AM now in the country, and em- 
ploy moft of my time in reading, or thinking 
upon what 1 have read. Your paper comes 

downright forger}^ in liis account and advertifements of this 
preU^nded cure. 

^ By .Steelo. See final note to No 324 on letter T 

E e 2 
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confiantly cloun to me, and it afre6ls me lb 
much, that 1 lintl my thoughts run into your 
way ; and I recommend to you a fubjeft upon 
which you have not yet touched, and that is, 
the fatislaciion Ibme men feem to take in their 
imperfections : 1 think one may call it glo- 
rying ill their iiifuHiciency. A certain great 
author is of opinion it is the contrary to envy, 
though perhaps it may proceed from it. No- 
thing' is lb common as to hear men of this fort, 
fpeaking of thomlelves, add to their o\\ n merit 
(as they think) by impairing it, in praiiing 
ihemfelves for their defeCts, freely allowing they 
commit ibme few frivolous errors, in order to 
be elteemed jX'iTons of uncommon talents and 
groat qualifications. M'hey are generally pro- 
fefilng an in judicious neglect of dancing, fenc-. 
ing, and riding, as all'o an unjutt contempt for 
travelling, and the modern languages ; as for 
their part, they lay, they never valued or trou- 
bled their heads about them. This panegyrical 
fatire on themfelve.s certainly is worthy of your 
animadverfioM. 1 have known one of thefe gen- 
tlemen think himfelf oliliged to forget the day 
of an appointment, and Ibmetimes even that 
you fpoke to him ; and when you fee 'em, they 
liope you’ll pardon ’em, for they have the worll 
iiumiory in the world. One of 'em ftarted up 
t'other day in Ibme confufion and laid, “ Now 
1 think on’t, I am to meet Mr. Mortmain the 
nttorney, about fome bufinefs, but whether it is 
to-day, or to-morrow, faith, I can’t tell.” Now, 
to my certain knowledge, he knew his time to 
a moment, and was there accordingly. Thefe 
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forgetful perfom have, to Iieighten their crime, 
generally the beft memories of any people, as I 
have found out by their remembering fometimes 
through inadvertency. T'wo or three of 'em 
that 1 know can fay moft of our modern trage- 
dies by heart. I alked a gentleman the other 
day that is famous for a good carver (at which 
acquilition he is out of countenance, imagining 
it may detra6t from fome of his more eilential 
qualihcations) to help me to i’omething that 
was near him ; but he exculed himfelf, aiul 
blulhing told me, “ Of all things he could never 
carve in his life though it can be proved upon 
him that he cuts up, disjoints, and uncafes with 
incomparable dexterity. 1 would not be under- 
ftood as if I thought it laudable for a man of 
quality and fortune to rival the acquilitions of 
tirtilicers, and endeavour to excel in little handy 
qualities ; no, I argue only againlt being afliamed 
at what is really praife-worthy. As thele pre- 
tences to ingenuity (hew themfelves feveral 
ways, you will often fee a man of this temper 
alhatned to be clean, and letting up for wit 
only from negligence in his habit. Now 1 am 
upon this head, 1 cannot help obferving allb 
upon a very ditterent folly proceeding from the 
fame caufe. As thefe above mentioned urife 
from alFeding an equality with men of greater 
talents, from having the fame faults, there are 
others that would come at a parallel with thofe 
above them, by poflelling little advantages which 
they want. 1 heard a young man not long ago, 
who has fenfe, comfort himlelf in his ignorance 
of Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals: at the 

Ee 3 
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lame time that he publilhed his averfion to 
thofe languages, he faid that the knowledge of 
them was rather a diminution than an ad\ ance- 
ment of a man’s character : though at the fame 
time I know he languiflies and repines he is not 
mafter of them himfelf. Whenever 1 take any 
of thefe fine perfons thus detracting from what 
they do not underftand, I tell them I will com- 
plain to you, and lay I am fure you will not 
allow it an exception againd: a thing, that he 
who contemns it is an ignorant in it. 

I am. Sir, 

Your mod humble fervant, 

s. t; 

‘ Mr. Spectator, 

‘ 1 AM a man of a very good eliatc, 
and am honourably in love. 1 hojie you will 
allow', when the ultimate purpofe is honed, 
there may be, without trel’pal’s againd inno- 
cence, fome toying by the way. People ol con- 
dition are perhaps too didant and formal on 
thofe occafions ; but however that is, I am to 
confefs to you that I have writ I'ome verl'es to 
atone for my offence. You profelied authors 
are a little fevere upon us, who w rite like gen- 
tlemen : but if you are a friend to love, you will 
infert my poem. You cannot imagine how 
much fervice it would do me with my fair-one, 
as well as reputation with all my friends, tq 
have fometbing of mine in the Spectator. My 
crime was, that 1 fnatched a kifs, and my poeti- 
cal excufe as follows ; 
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I. 

“ Belinda, fee from yonder flowers 
The bee flies loaded to its cell ; 

Can you perce,ive what it devours ? 

Are they impair’d in fliow or fmell ? 

II. 

“ So, though 1 robb'd you of a kifs, 

Sweeter tluin their arabroiial dew ; 

Why are you angry at iny blifs? 
lias it at all impoverilh’d you ? 

III . 

’Tis by this cunning I contrive, 

In i’pite of your unkind rcferve, 

'Fo kee[) my faniiih'd love ahve, 

Wincii you inhuiuaidy would ftarve.” 

‘ I am. Sir, 

Your humble lervant, 

TiMOTHY StANiA-’ 


‘Sir, Auguftsa, 1712. 

‘ Having a little time upon my 
hands, I could not think oF beftowing it better, 
than in writing an epiltle to the SpeHator, 
whicli I now do, and am. Sir, 

Your humble lervant. 

Bob Short. 

‘ P. S. If you approve of my ftyle, I am 
likely enough to become your correfpondent. I 
delire your opinion of it. I deligu it for that 

E e 4 
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way of writing called by the judicious “ the fa- 
miliar.” T 

^ By Steele* See final note to N® 324, on the fignature. 


Tfte follozcing notices zeere omitted in their prosper nunin ical 
places, and are printed here, to he wjh ted in their rejpeciivc 
places in the next edition. 

In Spcfcl:. Vol. vi. 39^^ a letter figned Peter de Quir, 
from St. John’s college, Cambridge, w ith inUi.h local wit and 
quaintnefs, was by Mr. Henley, afterwards diitinguiihed and 
defpifed, under the" name of Orator Henley. 

In N® 405, the opera mentioned w as Calypfo andTelcn '• 
rhiis, by Mr. Hughes; the ^ coinpofer' was Mr» ? i 

Huncombe. 


ADVERTISE M ENT. 

At Woodford, in Eftex, upon Eppiug-foreft, is kept a 
Voarding-fchool for young gentlewoiueu, by James Giecn- 
wood, author oi the Eflay towards a Jhactical Englilh Gram- 
mar, Sec, See Taller, N*" 234, and note on Mr. (irecn-» 
wood, of whietj this advertileine.it is a conlirinatioii. T'at* 
ed. cr. 8vo. 173G, vol. vi. p. 153, et Jeq<(, 
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^AcETUS^ his character^. Number 4C2 2. 

Adniirallon^ a plealhig motion of the mind, N. 413, 

vVlibStation, the misfortune of it^ N. 404. Defcribed, N. 4fj0. 

Aiinighty, his power over the imaginalioUj N. 421. Arifto* 
tie's laying of his being, N. 4()3. 

Allegories, like light to a dilcourfe, N. 421. Emiucnt wri- 
ters faulty in them, ib 'uL 

Allufions, the great art of a writer, N. 421. 

Amazons, their commonwealth, N. 433. How they educated 
their children, N. 434. I'heir wars, iOicL Tlit^y many 
their male allies, U/uL 

Americans ufed painting inftead of writing, N. 416. 

Amity between agreeable perfons of ditlei eiit fexes dangerous, 
N.^400. 

Amoret the jilt reclaimed by Philander, N. 401- 

Amie Boleyne's laft letter to king Henry \ III. N, 397. 

Ancients in tlie eaft, their way of living, N. 413. 

Appearances. Things not to be trulted fur them, N. 464. 

Applaufc (public) its pleafure, N. 442. 

April (mouth of) di^fciibed, N. 423. 

Arabella, verfes on her llnging, N, 443. 

Arcliitefcture, the ancients’ perfection in it, N. 413. The 
greatnefs of the manner how^ it ftrikes the fancy, ihid. Of 
tlie manner of both ancients and moderns, ibid, Tlie con- 
cave and convex ligurcs have the grealeft air, ibid. Every 
thing that pleafes the imagination in it, is either great, beau- 
tiful, or new', ibid. 

Art (works of) dehictivc to entertain the imagination, N. 414. 
Receive great advantage from their likeuefs to thofo of na- 
ture, ibid, 

A.\iguft and July (months of) deferibed, N. 423* 
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TVabi:l^ (Tower oO N, 415, 

Bacon (iir Francis) prcfcrihcs hh n.ader a poem or profp^^c!, 
as conducive to lieallh^ N. 4 1 1 . \\ liat he lays of the plea 

hires of talle^ N - 447- 

Banlvruptc) , the niifery of it, N, 42S, N. 4.)(h 
Bar-oiutoi y in England, retiections on it, N. 407. 

Balilius \ aic ntiniis, and his fon, their ftory, N. 126. 

Baxter (Mr.) Iji.s lai't words, X. 455 ; more lall words, i/u<L 
Bayle (Mr.) wiiat he (iiys of libels, N. 45 i. 

Bear-garden, a combat there, Is. 456. The cheats of it. 
N. 44<). 

Ih^auty heuilitened by motion, N. 406. 

Ihrauty g1 olm'Cts, what niideritood by it, N. 412. Nothing 
makes its ^vay more diroci ly to tlu* 1‘oul, i//id. Every fpe- 
cies of fcnliblc cre atures lias different notions of it, iOiU. 
A fecund kind of it, ibic/. 

Beggars, the grievance of them, N. 4.SO. 

]?elviclera, a critique on a fong upon her, N. 470. 

Beilis, Jupiter, temple of, N. 415. 

Birds, how ah'e(4ed by colours, N. f 12. 
lUall (lady) her character, N . 457* 

.Bluemautlc (laily) an account of her, N. 427* 

Buck (Timothy) his anfwci: to James Millers challenge, 
N. 436, 

BuiToonery cenfuri d, X. 41*2. 

Buiinels their error in fimilitudcs, N. 421. Of 

learning liiteft for il, N. 469* 

Jhiily d’Aniboife, a ftory of him, N. 467* 

C1>t:sar loft his life by neglecting a Koman augur’s caution, 
N. 3f)5. 

Calia, her charaefer, N. 404. 

Calillhene.s, his character, N. 422. 

Calumny, the ill etfocts of it, N. 4 51 - 

Cainilla 8 letter to the Spectator from V enice, N. 443. How 
applauded there, ibid 

Cartelian, how he would account for the ideas forined by the 
fancy, from a lingle circumftaiice of the memory, N. 417* 
Cato, the rel'pett paid him at the Roman theatre, N. 446* 
CJrauiont s faying of Monimia’s misfortunes, N. 395. 

Charily fchools to be encouraged, N. 430- 
Ciiarles il. his gaieties, N . 462. 

♦Chai jus, none can fupply the place of virtue, N. 395. 
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Cliildiv^n^ their duty to their parents, N. 4CG. Ill education 
of them fatal, N. 43 1 . 

Chiiiele laugh at our gardens, and why ? N. 4 14. 

Chremylus, his character out of Arirtopliaiics, N. 4fi4. 

Cieero, Ins genius, IN . 404. The oracle's ad\ ice to liini, ilntL 
Wliat he lays of fcandal, 4C7 ; of the Koiuaii gladiator :, 
43(). 

Clarendon (earl of) his character of a peribii of a troublefomo 
curiolily, N. 439. 

Cleanthes, his character, N, 404. 

Cleopatra, a defeription of her failing down the Cycbios, 
JN.4()0. 

Cliloe, the idiot, N. 4GG. 

Colours, the eye takes moil deliglit in theiii, N. 4 1(2. Why 
the pot!t.s borrow molt epithets from tluan, il-id. Only 
ideas in the mind, 413. Speak all languages, 4 U), 

Coitu dies, Knglifli, vicious, N. 44G. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. 

•Companion civilizes human nature, N, 307 • IJow to touch 
it, ioicl. 

Company, temper chiefly to be coufidered in the choice of it, 
X. 4^24. 

Concave and convex figures in archiletture have the grealelf 
air, and why, N. 415. 

Confidence, tlie danger of it to the ladies, Xb 395. 

Coverley (lir Roger de) liis adventure with Sukey, N. 410, 
His good humour, 4^24. 

Converiation, an improvement of talle in letters, N.4()9. 

Coimtiy life, why the ])oe!s in love widi it, N. 411. What 
Hora<*e and V^^rgii fay of it, iffkl. Itules for it, X . 4t24. 

Courage w ants other good qualities to fet it olf, N. 4(iC. 

Court and city, their j)ecu!lar wavs of life and eonverjution, 
Xb 403. 

Critics (French) friends to one another, N. 409. 

Cuckoldoni abided on the llaec, Xb 44G. 

Curiolity (abfurd) an ml lam e of it, X . 439» 

Cuftoin, a fecond nature, X. 437* The efrc6l of it, ibhL 
How to make a good wfe of it, ibid. Cannot make every 
thing pleafing, 455. 

Cynthio and Fiavia break off their amoui very w lumllcally, 
N. 399. 


Dacinthus, his charafter, X^, 4G2p 
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I3a'inty (Mrs. ^fary) her memorkl from the country infirma- 
ry^ N. 4'Jf). 

J>mnoM and Streplion^ their amour with Glorianaj, N. 423. 

Dancin<>- dilj)lays beauty, N. 4u6 ; on the Itagc faulty, ibid. 
The advantages of it, ibid. 

Dangers part, why the reflection of them pleafcs, N. 418. 

Day, the feveral times of it in feveral parts of tlie town, 
N. 4o4. 

Deluge, Mr. \V ns notion of it reproved, N. 396. 

Defamation, the lign of an III heart, X. 427- Papers of that 
kind a fcandal to the go\ eminent, N.451. 1V> be puiiiilied 
by good mini Iters, ibid. 

Denying, fornetimes a virtue, N. 438. 

Deportment (religious,) w!iy fo little appearance of it in 
linglaud, N. 448. 

Deferiptions lonn* fliort of ftaliuu v and painting, N. 11 b'. 
Pleale fornetimes more than the light of things, ibid. The 
fame not alike reliihed l/v all, ibid. V\ liat pleaies in them, 
418. What is gif at, lurprillng, and l>.( autilul, more ac- 
ceptable to tlie imagination than what is litlUg common, or 
deformed, ibid. 

7)erire, w hen ( orreeti rl, X, 400. 

D<*volion, the iioblett buildings owing to it, N. 413. 

l-)iana\s cnu l faerifices condemned by an aurient poet, N. 4.33. 

I )i(>n\ fins’s ear, wbat it was, N. 4‘>9. 

J3ilV’onrle in eoiiverlation not to be engioifed ])y one man, 
N. 428. 

DiftraCted perfoiis, the fight of them tlic moft mortifying thing 
in nature, N. 42 J . 

Dogget, how^ cuckolded on the llage, iS . -1 1(3. 

Domeftic life, reftettions concerning it, X. 4.33. 

Doris, Mr. Congreve's character of In r, N. 422, 

Drama, itstirrt original a religious worfliip, N. 40.3. 

Dream of the feafons, N. 42,3. Of golden fcahes, 4f33. 

Drefs, the ladies extravagance in it, N. 4.33. An ill intention 
in their fingnlai ity, ibid. The Englilli eharafiter to be mo- 
deft in it, ibid. 

Drink, the elfects it has on modefty, N. 438. 

Eastcoxikt (J)ick) his character, N. 468. 

Editors of the clafllcs, their faults, N. 470. 

Education of ehildreii, errors in it, N. 431. A letter on tlmt 
fubject, N. 433. Gardening applied to it, ibid. 
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J^mblematlcal porfoiis, N. 419* 

Einplovinents, whoever excels in any, wortliy of pralfr, 
N. 432. 

Knuilalion, tlie life of it, N. 432. 

liiioinics, tlie beiielits that may be rect ived from thooj, N. 3f).9, 
Euglidi naturally mocleli, N. 407. N. 433; thougln prourl i>y 
foreigners, N. 432. 
luiinity, the good fruits of it, N. 

K])ifctetus^s faying of foinj\s, is. 3i)7. 

Kcpieltrian ladles, wlio, N . 433. 

Error, his habitulion dciciibevl, N.40O; hou- to tnUh, 

ibid, 

Eday on the pltafurcs ol the imindnatioii, rroru Is, 111 to 
X,42l. 

Ether (fields of) the plcafuros of furv^ylng N. 4C0. 

FAer-greens of the l;ur-i*‘\, N. 393. 

Euphrates river contairuid in one haibn, N. -! 13. 

Exchange (Koyal) deli ribed, N. 434. 

Faiiiy writing, X. 419* "^Ihe pli’aime^ o'f nnr'giuutiou that 
arife from it, ibid, More ditiicult than any ot.ljer, and 
wdiy, ibid. "1 he Knglilli are tlie b<‘U poets of this fort, 

ibid. 

Faith, the bcneiit of it, Xb 4;>9‘ 'i'he iiu.ans ol*' confinning 
it, N. 403. 

Fame a follower of merit, N. 42(i. The palai e of, defcrlbed. 

N. 439 . Com ts coii)j)an'd to it, ibid. 

Familiarities indecent in foeiely, N. 429 . 

Fancy, all its images enter by the fig;ht, N^. 4 1 1. 
l^ailuon, a clefci iplion of it, N, 4(j0. 

Father, the affection of one for a daughter, N. 44 9 . 

Flaviila, fpoiiedln a marriage, N. 437- 
Faults (fecri t) how to find tliciii out, X. 339. 

Fear (patlion of) treated, N. 471. 

Feeling not fo perfect a fenfe as light, N. 41 1. 

Fiction, the advantage the wrileis have in it to pleafe the 
imagination, X. 419. W hat other writer!.; pleafe in it, 
X.420. 

Fidelia, her duty to her father, N. 449. 

Final can les of delight in objects, X. 413. Lie bare and 
open, ihid. 

Flattery deferibed, X^. 460. 

Flavia a cbaradttT and amour witli Cyuthio, X . 398. 
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Flora, an attrndrmt on the fpring, N. 425. 

I’oUies and defects niiftakeii by us in ourtivos for worllj, 
N. 4fi0. 

Fortius, bis cbanifter, N. 422. 

Fortunatus, the trader, his chaiatfer, N. 443. 

Freart (monlieur) what he fays of tlie inajiner of both anci- 
ents and moderns in architecture, N. 41o. 

French, their levity, N. 435. 

Friends kind to our faults, N. 399« 

tiAUDENiNG, errors in it, N. 414. Why tlu' gar- 

dens not lo eiitertainiug to tlie fancy, tis thole in Fraue(; 
and Italy, iLiiL Obl'ervations concerning its iinprovenumt 
both j'or benefit and beauty, ibifL Applied lo edaeation, 
N. 455. 

Georgies (Virgifs) flic beauty of their fubjeCls, N. 417. 

Celture, good in oialorv, N. 407. 

Gliolts, w hat they fay thould be a little dif(‘oloured, N. 41 9. 
71ie defeription of them pleating to tht^ f incy, ibi(L AVhy 
we incline to beliiAc them, ibicL ?^ot a village in 
England formerly witliout one, ibid, Shakefpeare’s the 
beii^ ibid. 

Gladiators of liome, what Cicero fays of tluan, N. 436. 

Glorinna, the defigvi upon her, N. 423. 

Goats-inilk, the effect it had upon a man bred with it, 
N. 408. 

Good fenfe and good-nature always go together, N. 437* 

Grace at mea!:i praclii'ed hv the pagans, N. 4 58. 

(Tiandeur and niinuteueis, the extremes plcMfing to tlie fancy, 
N. 420. 

Gratitude, tin* moft pli’afiug cxcrcife of tlie mind, N. 453. 
A divine poem upon it, ibid, 

Grealnefs of objects, v hat undeiivood l>y it, in the pleafures 
of the imagination, N. 412, N. 4J3. 

Green-lickneis, Sabina lieutfree's letter about it, N. 431. 

Guardian of the fair fex, the Spectator fo, N. 449. 

Hamlet’s relle.clions on looking upon Yorklfs fculE 
N. 404. 

Harlot, a defcrijition of one out of the Proverbs, N. 410. 

Health, the pleafurcs of the fiiiicy more conducive to it tlian 
thofe of the imdei ftauding, N. 411. 

Heaven and liell, the notion of, conformable to the light of 
uature, N. 447- 
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Heavens, verfes on the glory of them, N. 40.3. 

Hebrew idioms run into EiigJidi, N. 403. 

Hciiod’s ikying of a virtuous life, N.447* 

Hiftorian, his inoft agreeable talent, N. 420. IJow liiltonr 
pleafes the irnagination, ibid. Defcriptions of battles in it 
icarce ever underitood, N. 428. 

Hockley in the Hole gladiators, N. 430. 

Homer s defeription charms more than Ariftotkfs reafoniiig, 
N. 411; compared with Virgil, 417; when he is in his 
province, ibid. 

Honeftus the trader, his diafaCter, N 443. 

Honeycomb (Vi ili) ids advciitiirc with Sukcv, N. 410. 

Hope (pafilon or) Ucated, iS. 47 !• 

Horace takes fire at every hint of the Iliad and Odyfley^ 
N. 417. 

Hotipur (Jeffrey, efq.) his iK‘tition from the country infir- 
mary, N. 429. 

Human nature the bell ftndy, N. 408. 

Humour <,goo<l) the beft corujianioii in tlic country, N. 424. 

Hiiih (P«4er) lii:s character, N. 43/. 

Hymn, Davids puhoral one o)i Pro\id('nc(?, N. 441 ; oji 
gratitude, N. 433 ; on the glories of tire heavcii and earth, 
433 >. 

Ilypocrjiy, tlic \’arious kinds of it, N. v39!) ; to be preferred 
to opeii impiety, N. 438. 

f T)KA.s, how a whole fet of tliein hang together, N. 4 Uh 

Idiot, the fiory of one by Dr. Plot, N.447- 

idle and Jnuoccnl, few know how to be fo, N. 411. 

Jilt, a penitent one, N.4<)1. 

Iliad, tlie reading of it like travelling through a coiintiy mi 
iiihabiled, N. 417- 

Imagiuary beings in pocUy, N. 4 l<j* 

Infiaiiees in Dvid, V irgll, and Mdton, ibid. 

Imagination, its p!< :durcs in fome re fpocts equal to thof* 
of the underitandiiig, iu fome preferable, N. 41 J.. Their 
extent, ibid. d'hc advantagi'S of them, ibid. Whut is 
meant by them, ibid. '^IVo kinds of them, ibid. Awaken 
the faculties of the mliul, without fatiguing or fierpJexiiijj 
it, ibid. More conducive to health tljau fUoie of tlic uii- 
derllaiiding, ibid. Raifcd by oilier leiifes well as th»‘ 
fight, N. 412. The caufe of them not to be ajhgnc*d, 
rN.413. \Vorks of urty^,fc.lo perfeft as fliofe of nature t!> 
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etttcrtam the imagination, N. 414. The fecondary 
pleafures of the fancy, N. 4lG. The power of it, ibid* 
Whence its fecondary pleafures proceed, ibid. Of a wider 
and more univerfal iiatuie than thofe it has when joined 
with fight, N* 418. How poetry contributes to its plea- 
fiires, N. 419* How biftorians, philofophcrs, and other 
writers, N. 420, N. 421. The delight it takes in enlarging 
itfelf by degrees, as. in the furvey of the earth , and the uui- 
verfe, ibid* And when it works from great things to little, 
ibuL Where jit falls Ihort of the uuderftanding, ibid. How 
atro6led by fiinilitudes, N. 421. As liable to pain as plea- 
fure. HojtV much of either it is capable of, ibid. The 
power of the Almighty over it, ibid. 

Imagining, the art of it in general, N. 421. 

Impertinent and tritling perfons, their triumph, N. 432. 

Impudence iniilaken for wit, N. 443. 

Infirmary, cue foi' good liumour, N. 422, N. 437, 440; 

A further account of it from the country, ibid. 

Ingoltfon (Cliarles of Barbican) his cures, I\. 444. 

Livitation, the Spectator’s, to all artificers as well as pliilo- 
fophers to ailill him, IS. 428, N. 442; a general one, 
ibid. 

Jolly (Frank, efq.) his memorial from the country lufinnary, 
‘IS . 429- 

Iras, her charafter, N. 404. 

Irony, who deal in it, N. 438. 

July and Auguft (mouths of) deferibed, N.42<^ 

June (month of) deferibed, N. 423. 

KnowleDGI^ of one’s felf, rules for it, N. J 99 . 

Landscape, a pretty one, N. 414. 

Language (licentious) the brutality of it, N. 40[). 

Languages (European) cold to the Oriental, Is . 403. 

Lapland ode tranllaled, N. 406. 

Latimer, the inattyr, his behaviour at a conferciace w ith the 
papifts, N. 463 . 

Law-fuits, the niifery of them, N. 436. 

Leaf (green) fwarnis with millions of aiiirhals, N. 420. 

Learning (men of) who take to buiinefs, bell fit for it, 
N. 469- 

Letters fi*om Cynthio to Flavia, and their anfwers to the 
breaking off their ampur, N. SyS. 
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Lctteis froiri ([ueeii Ann BoleyiiO to Heruy \ III. N, ,sy7« 
From a bankrupt to his fi ieiid, X. 4o() ; ihe anbver^ ioid. 
I'rom La/arus Hopeful to Baiil Pienty^ X, 472. 

Letlers to the Spectator : From Peter de Qiiir of St. John's 
roJIege in Cambridge, X". ; From a penitent jilt^ 

N. 401 ; From a lady impoi tuned by her mother to be iin- 
faillilul to her liul)>and, N. 402 ; From a married man, 
\\lio out of jealouly obftructed the inai riage ol ii lady to 
^vhom he \n as guardian, U/kL From a iatly wliofe lover 
would have abided her paliioii for him, ifnd. From a 
young nude on the dil'obedienee of his elder nephews and 
nieces, ihid. About a city and a country life, N.4O0; 
\V itb u traidlatiou of a l^ipiaiul ode, ibid. On the paf- 
fions, N. 408; Concerning viJoriana, N. 42.'^ ; Of good- 
huinour, X. 424; Of the country infirmary, N. 42(1; 
Of common beggars, N. 4.^>0 ; Of chariiy-lchools, ibid, 
'I'he freedoms of marruMl men and women, ibid. From 
Kidiard and Sabina Ilentfree, N. 431; About prejudice 
and emulation, N. 432; Naked Jhouldeis, N. 437 ; A 
country fociety and iidlnnary, ibid, IVom Camilla, 
N. 443 ; from an exchange man, ibid, A bta it buffoonery, 
ibid. From E[>braiiTi Weed, N. 430; Fioin a projedor 
for news, N. 432, N. 43/ ; about crflucation, N. 433 ; 
From one who had married a fcoliJ, iifid. From Pill Gar- 
lick, ibid. About the ufe and a!>ide of limilics, ibid. Sa- 
lutations at churdjcs, X.4()0; V\ ith a Iranllalion of the 
1 14tli Pfalin, N. 40 1 ; About the advance on the paper 
for tlie flamps, ibid. About king Charles the SecomFs 
gaieties, N. 402; About dancing, N.400; About light, 
]S.472; About panegyrical fatires on ourfelves, N.473; 
From M imothy Stanza, ibid. From lioh Short, ibid. 

I^ibels, a fevere law againft them, N. 431 ; Thofe that waite 
or read them, cxcomnnuiicated, ibid. 

Light and colours only ideas in the mind, N. 412, 

Livy, in what he excels all other liillurians, N. 409, XI. 420. 

Leller (lady Lydia) her memorial IVoiii the country infirmary, 
N. 422. 

Ixiiidon, the diffcaem es of the manners and politics of one 
part from tiie other, X' , 403, 

Man, the middle link betwedu angels and brutes, N, 408. 
What lie is, confidered in himfclf^ N. 441. The homagli 
he owes his Creator, ibid, 

Vor . Yl 


Ff 
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Maniliiis, his cliaracier, N. 467, 

March (month of) defcribed, Is^ 4'25. 

Mariamne the lirft davicer, N. 466. 

Mars, an attendant 011 the fprinj^, N. 4'2‘). 

Martial, an e})igram of his on a grave inairs being at a lewd 
play, N. 44f.>. 

Mac.liiavcl, his obfcrvalioii on the wife jealoufy of ftates, 
N.408. 

Matter, the least particle of it contains an nnexhaufied linid, 

N. 320. 

Mav (month oO dangerous to the ladies^ N. 395 ; Defcribed, 
N. 425. 

Meanwell (Thomas) his letters about the freedoms of married 
men and vvoincn, N. 430. 

Memory, how improved by the ideas of the imagination, 

N.417. 

bant, the wortli and iin[)ortance of his chara6ler, N. 428- 

Mercy, whoever wants it has no taile of enjoyment, N. 45G. 

Motamorphofes (Ovid’s) like enchanted ground, N.417- 

Metaphor, when noble, cafts a glory round it, N. 421. 

Miller (James) liis ciiallcMige to Timothy Buck, N. 436. 

Milton, his vail genius, N. 417* His poem of II Penferofo, 
N.425. His defcriptioii of the arch-angel and the evil 
fjyirits addreding theinielves for the combat, N. 4()3. 

Mimicry (art of), why we delight in it, N. 41(>. 

Minillcr, a \vat(4iful one defcribed, N. 439* 

Miimtius, bis cliaract(;r, JN. 422. 

^Modefty (falle) the danger of it, N. 458 ; diftinguiflied from 
the true, it/UL 

Monilers, novelty bellows charms on them, N.412. Inca- 
pahle of propagation, N.413. What gives fiitisfa6tion in 
the light of them, N. 418. 

Money ; the Spe6iator propofes it as a tlielis, N. 442 ; The 
power of it, N. 450,- The love of it very commendable, 
ibid. 

Morality, the benefits of it, N. 459 >* ftrengthens faith, 
N .465. 

Moiife-alley do6lor, N. 444. 

Millie (church), of tlie improvement of it, N. 405. It may 
raife coafufod notions of things in the fancy, N. 416. 

Naked lliouldered, N. 437 . 

Names of authors to be }>Mt to their works, the hardllilps and 
incoveniences of it, N. 451. 
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Nature, a man’s befl; guide, N. 404. llie moll ufefiil ob- 
je6l of human reafou, N, 408. Her works more perfect 
than tliofe of art to delight the fancy, N.4I4. Vet the 
more pleafant the more they refemble them, ibid. More 
grand and augull than thofe of art, Und. 

Necelfary caufe of (>iir iKnug j)leafed with whut Is great, new, 
and beautiful, N . 413. 

New or uncommon, why every llung ilrat is fo niifes u 
plcaiure in the imagination, i\. 4ii, What imderriood 
in the term with refpcCt to ohjecis, N. 4 h2. lm[)roves 
what is great and iMauliful, ibid. Why a lia ret pleafure 
anncxe.d to its idea, N. 413. Evciy thing fo that pleases 
in archi t eitn re, ]\ .413. 

Nevv», ho\v the Engliili lliirft after it, .N. 432. Projeii for 
a fnpply of it, Hjid. Of whiff )ei.s, N. 437. 

Nicodomimcio’s iter to Olivia, N.4:>3. 

Niocolini, his perfection of miific, N,403. 

N ight-walk in the country, N,423. 

November (month of) doferibed, N. 423. 

Ode (Laplaiidei y) to Iris inutrefs, N. 403. 

<.)j>inion (po'/ailar) defcribed, N. 4()0. 

(.)ltentat;on, one of the inhabitants of the paradih/of fools, 
N . 430. 

Otwav, his admirable defcription of the miferies of law-fuils, 

Ovkl, m wbat lie excels, N. 417. His di'Icription of the pa- 
lace of I'uine, .N. 431). 

Pamimilk'is, di4aiuatory, deteftaljle, N. 431. 

Pantheon at Koine, how it ft r ikes ll;e imagination at the fn it 
entrance, N. 413. 

Paradife of fools, N. l OO. 

Paradife l adl (vVl ilton’s) its line image, N. 417. 

Parent-s, their eare due to llieir clhldu n, N. 42o. 

Party not to be followed w ith innocvmc.ig .N. 300. 

IVirty prcjudic('S in Engiand, N. 432. 

Patlions treated ot, N. 40S. Wliut move's them in delerip- 
lions inoft pleafmg, N. 41tS ^ In all men, but appear not 
in all, i/nd. Of liope and fear, N. 47 1 . 

Paffionate j>eoph‘, tludr faults, N. 438. Nat. Lee's deferip- 
tioM of it, ibuL 

Peevdh fellow defcribed, N. 4.38. 

F f2 
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jVufrroro (poem of), by Milton, N. 42,i. 

Perf(‘(‘i!linn in reli^i; its roatitirs immoral, N. 4op. 

Pt iiiaii Ibldier, rc proved idr ]ai!ing agaiijH an enemy, N. 4??* 
Pb rlias, ])is prr^poial o( a pioiiii- ions iiatuc of Alexander, 
N. 4jlo. 

I' hocioM s laying of a vain proinifcr, N. 148- 
Pbiiopator’fs letter about bis daugliteids danring, N, 4Gf). 
IGiilipr; (Mr.) puftoral verfesof his, :N. 4()f). 

Philofop! y (new), the authors of it gratify and enlarge tlic 
iinaginatien N. 420. 

Pj6fnre not to iiatund a repn TMitalion as a llatue, N. 4ir). 

What plcah .s ntoft in one, N. 418. 

Piisdar’s laying of Piieron, N. 4()7* 

l^ity is lovt' Idftc nt d by forrow , N. 397 • That and tenor 
leading paflions in poetry, N. 418. 

Places oi Irnft, who moft lit for litem, X. 409- VV hy courted 
by men of genei ous principles, z/mL 
I^limets, to fiirvey l^.elTl fills us aflonifliment, 420. 

Pie .I'ant fellows to be avoided, Xd 40C. 

l^leaiantry in conv< rfatbm, the Tauhs it covers, X . 4G'2. 

Poems, h'veral preferved for llieir liuiiMts, Xb 421. 

Poetry has ihe whole circle < f lueurefor its proving, X‘ 419- 
Poets the pjdns du y llurui/i tale to foiin their imagination, 
X. 417 ; Shoind mend nature, and add to her heaulies, 
N. 418. How much they aVe at bherty in it, /e/V/. 

Polite iniaglecGon let into u gical jiiany plealures the vulgar 
are not capable of, X . 41 I , 

Politics (jf St. James s coilVe-hoMre, the report of tlie 
IGench I'vir.g s death, N. rDG ; Ol (JiU s's. //z/d, Ot Jenny 
Man’s, Of WiliV;, i/jn/. Of tlie Temple, i/dd. ( >1 
l illi-lireet, '/7j.'d. (jf Clienpiide, ?iu/. Of (Jarriiway's, 

ibid. 

Poor, the feandaions appcaianee of them, X . 464, 

Povertv the luls ot merit, X . 4G4. 

Praift‘, the love oi it dc e[>]y fixed in men’s iniiuls, N. 467- 
I^recipice, difant, wr.y its profpect pleali :s, X\418. 
Preiiuliee, a letter about it as it reipe6is | arties in England, 
N. 4.42. 

PiomiU s (uegledt of) throuyc frivolous Mfehood, N. 448. 
PronuioiS condemned , X. 448. 

Pro j .e(‘t, a he^autijiil one delights the foul as much as a de- 
inonitration, X. 411. Wide ones plealhig to the fancy, 
ibid, Eniiventd by nothing fo much as rivers and falls of 
water, N. 4i2 ; That of hills and vallies foon tires, ibid. 
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Proverbs (the 7th c hapter of) turned into verfe, N. 4 i0* 
J^faliTi^ 114th, IranllaU'd, N.461, 

J^fulmift, agaiiift liypocrlfv, N. 399 ; Of Providence^ N. 441, 
Piinnin<^, uhofe privilege, N. tiyO ; A pun of thought, 
N.4?j4. 

Pyramuls of Egypt, N. 410. 

Pvtiiiigoras, his precepts about the choice of a coiirfe of life, 

"X. 347. 

Qua civ bill, N. 444. Do6fors; the cheats of thorn, ilnrL 
Quakers projefit of an aft to marry ihein to the olive beauties, 
N. 39G. 

Qiiir (Peter de) his letter to the Spectator about puns, 
N. 396. 


R aiuuery inconverfatjon, the abfurdity of it, X. 4C2. 
Rainbow, the ligure of one c^oiitributes to its inagniticence, as 
much as the colours to its bcjauty, N. 41.5. 

Ramble, from lliclirnond by w atcr to London, and about it, 
by the Spectator, JN. 4.54. 

Raphael, tlie excellence ofliis pictures, N.467. 

Read (lir VVilliain) his operations on the eyes, N. 472. 

Reafon the pilot of the pallions, N.408. A pretty nice pro- 
portion between that and pallion, UjuL 
Religion coniidereci, N. 4.59. 

Renatus Valentinus, lus father and grandi’aiher, their flory, 
N.42(). 

Reiitfree - Sabina) her letter about the green licknefs, N. 41,3, 
Retneinenl, a dream of it, N, 42.5. 

Rhubarb (John, eli],) his memorial from the country in* 
fii inaiy, N. 429. 

Riches corrupt men s morals, N. 464. 

Rich men, tlicir dt lects overlooked, N. 454. 

Ridicule put to a good ul'e, N. 44.5. 

Riding-drefs of ladies, the extravagance of it, N. 4.3/5. 

Robin, the porter at VVilTs cofFee-lioufe, his qualitications, 
N. 398. 

Ruftkat v lliocking, N. 400. 

Rufty (vSeabbard;, his letter to the Spectator , N.44g* 

Saluust, his excellence, N. 409- 
Salutations in churches ccufured, . 460. 
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Satires, (he Engliili, ribaldry and Billingfgatc, N. 451. Pa- 
iiegvrical on ourfelves, N. 47.‘3. 

Scales (golden), a dream of tiieiii, N. 463. 

Scandal, to whom moil pleating, 1\. 4C6. How monftroii» 
it renders us, N. 451. 

Scot, (Dr.)4iis Cliriidan life, its merit, N. 447* 

Scotcli, a faying of tin irs, N. 403* 

Scribblers againil the Spectator, why negle6ted by him, 
N.445. 

Seafons, a dream of tliein, N. 425. 

SidiKw, verfes on Ins modetty, N. 400. 

Self-conc(4t, one of the inhabitants of llie puradife of fools, 

. 460 . 

SeinavUhe her charafM'r, N. ^^04. 

Semirairils, her |)rodigious works aiul power, N. 4 ( 5. 

Seinpronia tlie inaleh maker, .N. 437* 

Sepleinber (inontii of) deferibed, . 425. 

Sexes, amity betw een agreeable perlbns of different, dangerous^ 
N, 400. The advantages of it to each, N. 433. 

Shakefpear excels all waiters in lus ghofts, N. 4 If). 

Sherlock (Dr.) in)pioved the notion of lieaven and heii, 
N. 447. 

Sight, the moft perfect feiife, N. 411. The pleafures of the 
imagination arifo originally from it, i/jzc/. Euniithes it with 
ideas, 

Silk-w orm, a rliara6ler of one, N. 454. 

Similitudes, cm iueut writers faulty In them, N. 421. The 
prefervation of feveral poems, idic/. An ill one in a pulpit, 
455. 

Sippet (Jack) his characler, N. 448. 

Suarlers, ^<.438. 

Socrates, why the oracle pronounced him the wdfcft of men, 
N. 408. 

Song w ith notes, N. 470. 

Soul, its happinefs the contemplation of God, N. 413; State 
of it after feparatioii, z/j/d. 

Sounds, liow improper for defeription, N, 41 6. 

Spectator, his invitation to all forts of people to aflift him, 
N. 442 ; About the damps, N. 445 ; Guardian of the fair 
fex, N* 44!) ; His advertifernents, N, 4fil ; About the price 
of his paper, Put into the golden fcales, ?s'. 4(i3 ; A 

fort of new s-letter, N. 468. 

Spenfer, his whole creation of fliadow^y perfous, N. 419- 
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Spirits, fevcral fpecies in the world befides ovirlelves, N. 4 )9- 
Spring, a defcription of it, N. 423 ; His attendants, ihicL 
Spies, not to be trufted^ N,493; Defpifed by great men, 
ihicL 

Stamps, how fatal to weekly hiftorians, N. 4 45. 

Stars (fixed) how their iniinenfity and inagnifierijce confoinid 
us, N. 420. 

Statuary the mod natural rcprefentatlon, N. IK?. 

Stint (Jack) and Will Trap, their adventure, N. l i ft. 

Stoics difcarded all pafiions, N. 397. 

Sudden (Thomas, efq.) his memorial from tJie country in- 
firmary, N. 429- 

Sukey s adventure with Will Honeycomb, and fir Uoger de 
Coverley, JSI.410. 

Sun'-rifing and fetting the moli glorious Ihow m nature, 

N.412. 

Symmetry of objc6ls, how it ftrikes, N. 4 1 L 
Syncopius the pallionate, his charat:t;er, N. 438. 

Tale-bkakers confured, 439- 

Tafte of writing, what it is, and how it may be aequired, 
N. 409 . The perfection of a man’s as a feufe, iOiii, De- 
fined, i(nd. That of tlio Englitli, llud. 

Terror and pity, why thole pallions pleafe, N. 418. 

Thames, its banks, and tlie boats on it deferibed, N 454, 
Theognis, a beautiful faying of his, N. 4(i4. 

’'riiimbleton (Ralpli) his h uer to the Spectator, N. 432. 
'Thoughts, of the higlielt importance to lift them, jN. 399- 
Tillotfon (arclibifliop) improved the notion cf luraveu uiul 

hell, N.447. 

Torture, why the defcription of it pit afe.y, and not the piof*. 
pe6t, N.418. 

Tranfinigratiou of fouls, how bclit.ved by tlie niicleutSs 
N. 408. 

Trap (Mr.) his letter to Mr. Stint, N . 448. 

Trees, more beautiful in all their luxuiiancy l}?an v,!icn cut 
and trimmed, N. 414, 

Tiamning, the SpeCutlur unjuftly accufed of it, N,445. 
Vainloves, tlie family of, N. 454. 

Val(mtiims(Bafilius) and Aiexandrmus, their ftory, N. 420. 
Valerio, his character, N. 404. 

Valetudinarians in chattily, N. 395. 
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Vanity, the paraclile hi' fools, N. 460. A vifion of her aqd 
her attend 111 its, 

Variety of men s actions proceeds froin the [raflioas, N. 4().‘>. 

Venus, the chaamng tigme ilie makes in the firft ilintid, 
N.417; An attendant on the fpiing, N. 4 ' 2 . 7 . 

Vertuinnus, an attendant on the fpriiig, N. 

Viner (lir Kobeit) his familianty with king Chailes 11, 

V^irgil, his genius, N. .404; compared ^wth Homer, N. 417; 
When he is heft pleaftn.*, ibid. 

Virtues, luppofed ones not to be relietl on, N. 399. 

Underftandiiig, wherein more perfe^l than the imagination, 
N. 420 ; Ileafons for it, ibid. Should mailer the paflions, 
N. 438. 

Univerfe, how plealing the contemplation of it, N. 420. 

Wall, the prodigious one of Chiiia, N. 413. 

Wars, tlie late, made usfo greedy of news, N, 452. 

Wealthy men fix the chara6lcr of peifons to their circum- 
llanees, N. 469* 

Weed (Epliraini) his letter to the Spe6tator about his mar- 
riages and eihue, N. 450. 

Whifpering-place, Dionyfus the tyrant s, N. 4.‘>9. 

Wliifperers, political, N. 457. 

Wig, long one, the eloquence of the bar, N. 407- 

Wit (falfe) why it fomctinies pleafes, N. 41() ; Nothing with- 
out judgment, N. 422. 

Witchcraft generally believed by our forefathers, N. 419- 

Women have always deiigns up9t^ men, N. 433. 

Words, the plealures proceedi^Uo the imagination iiom the 
ideas laifed bydhem, N. 416.“ 

Writer, how to perfect his imagination, N. 417 ; Who among 
the ancient poets had this faculty, ibid. 

Youth, inftrufiiioiis to them to avoid harlots, N. 410. 

Zeal, intemperate, criminal, N. 399- 
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